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Introduction 


John F. Finamore, Christina-PanagiotaManoLea 
and Sarah KUtenic Wear 


Hermias (c. 410-450C.E.) was born in Alexandria. He studied in Athens in the 
Academy under Syrianus, whose teaching had a deep and lasting effect on him. 
He married the philosopher Aedisia, a relative of Syrianus. Aedisia was origi¬ 
nally engaged to Hermias’ fellow-student Proclus, but the latter broke off his 
engagement with Aedisia after receiving a warning from the gods. After Syri¬ 
anus’ death, Hermias returned to Alexandria, where he taught until his death. 
None of Hermias’ writings survive, except for the commentary on the Phae- 
drus} 

The question of the degree of originality of Hermias’ commentary has been 
a topic in a long debate.^ Damascius (c. 458-c. 538C.E.), who studied under 
Hermias and Hermias’ sons Ammonius and Heliodorus, takes a rather dim 
view of his former teacher, writing that, although he was a diligent worker, 
“he was not exceedingly keen-minded, nor was he a discoverer of demonstra¬ 
tive arguments or a noble seeker of truth’’ {PhUosophical History Fr. 54.9-11 
Athanassiadi).^ For Damascius, Hermias was in no way an original thinker. 
Zeller and Praechter believed that Hermias was merely copying what Syrianus 
had said,''^ and most modern scholars have followed their lead. More recently, 
scholars such as Moreschini and Bernard have argued that there is more origi¬ 
nality in the commentary than has been thought.® Bielmeier, on the other hand, 
stressed the degree of elaboration and expansion by Hermias, along with the 
lambichean elements of the exegesis. According to him, the latter are Hermias’ 
addition to his reworking of Syrianus’ lessons.® Most recently, Baltzly and Share 
have argued that the question is insoluble for several reasons, most especially 
because we do not possess other works of Hermias to which to compare any 
doctrines that might be his in the Phaedrus commentary. They do state, how¬ 
ever, that parts of the commentary can be compared to Syrianus’ doctrines 


1 On the life of Hermias, see R. Goulet, Hermeias d’Alexandrie, in Richard Goulet (ed.), Dictio- 
nnaire des philosophes antiques. Vol. 3, Paris, Editions du GNRS 2000, pp. 639-641. 

2 On this topic, see especially Baltzly and Share (2018) 10-16. 

3 All translations are our own unless otherwise indicated. 

4 Zeller (1865) 747-750; Praechter (1912). See also Manolea (2004) 47-58. 

5 Moreschini (2009) 521-522; Bernard (1995) 220-224. See also Roskam (2014) 184 note 25. 

6 Bielmeier (1930). 
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known from his Metaphysics commentary and from Proclus’ allusions to Syr- 
ianus’ doctrines.^ Several papers in this anthology deal, directly or indirectly, 
with Hermias’ originality and point out borrowings from the Syrianic/Procline 
doctrines. 

With the publication of the new edition of Hermias’P/zaedrus commentary 
by Lucarini and Moreschini in 2012 and of the first volume (of three) of the 
translation of Baltzly and Share in 2018, interest in Hermias’ philosophy has 
been growing.® The three editors of this volume agreed that the time was right 
for a collection of essays on Hermias, and we approached some of the lead¬ 
ing scholars in the field to join us in an engagement with Hermias’ studies. 
The result is this collection of twelve essays on various facets of Hermias’ phi¬ 
losophy. We hope that this is only the beginning of a resurgence in Hermias 
studies. 


1 The Essays in This Volume 

In his chapter, “Journeys in Plato’s Phaedrus: Hermias’ Reading of the Walk to 
the Illissus,’’ Dirk Baltzly examines how Hermias uses various scenes in the 
dialogue to guide his students to higher entities in the Neoplatonic universe. 
Little that Plato mentions, no matter how minor or insignificant it may seem, 
is without meaning for Hermias and his fellow Neoplatonists. We discover 
that the order of words matter, as does whether a character is standing or sit¬ 
ting (since sitting is akin to laziness and so to the lower realms of Nature). 
Even the idyllic scene under the plane tree, where Socrates and Phaedrus 
stop and relax, indicates the dangerous material world and all of its entice¬ 
ments. The travels of Socrates and Phaedrus in the dialogue, Hermias believes, 
represents and mirrors the journey the budding Neoplatonist makes, not in 
this physical world, but in the cosmos itself as the student rises through the 
metaphysical hierarchy from the lower world to Intelligible reality. The alle¬ 
gorical reading of their journey equips the Neoplatonic student with fresh 


7 Baltzly and Share (2018) 12-16. 

8 Up until this point, the primary scholarly edition was Hermiae in Platonis Phaedrum scho¬ 
lia, edite par P. Couvreur, Paris, Bibliotheque de 1 ’ Ecole des HautesEtudes, E. Bouillon editeur 
1901 (reprinted with index and an afterword by C. Zintzen, Hildesheim, 01 ms 1971). The Balt¬ 
zly and Share translation is in addition to the German translation and commentary, Hermeias 
vonAlexandrien,KommentarzuPlatonsPhaidros, iibersetztundeingeleitethyli. Bernard,Tub¬ 
ingen, Mohr Siebeck 1997. 
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associations of ideas and metaphors for travel that would permit him or her to 
live ‘in and through’ Plato’s dialogues. 

John Dillon, in “Hermias as a Transmitter of lamblichus’ Exegesis of the Dia¬ 
logue,” explores the influence of lamblichus that lurks behind some of the 
philosophical positions of Hermias in his commentary. Looking particularly at 
the question of the dialogue’s skopos, he argues that the overarching under¬ 
standing of the dialogue as the soul’s ascent to more abstract notions of love 
and the beloved, from love of body to love of the immaterial, is lamblichean. 
lamblichus uses this ascent scheme to explain the benefit of ascent to the Beau¬ 
tiful to all philosophers, since it eventually brings us into union with the One. 
The dialogue is a metaphor for the human soul’s return to its source. 

In his article, “Hermias and the Ensoulment of the Pneuma”, John Einamore 
addresses a string of terms Hermias attaches to “irrational soul”, particularly 
his use of the expression “ensoulment of the pneuma.” In order to explain this 
unusual name for the irrational soul, Einamore traces the development of the 
concept of the rational soul’s “ensoulment” of the body from Porphyry through 
Hermias and Proclus. What Einamore finds is that “ensoulment of the pneuma” 
likely refers to one of several aspects of the irrational life of the soul. Namely, 
it seems that Hermias—as do other Platonists after lamblichus—requires an 
intermediary between the rational soul and the life in the corporeal body. Her¬ 
mias posits several intermediaries, one of which being the pneumatic vehicle 
and its summits. In this way, Hermias follows in the path of Syrianus (and Pro¬ 
clus) who also proposed more than one intermediary connecting the rational 
soul and the life in the corporeal body. 

In his chapter, “Hermias on Dialectic, the True Techne of Rhetoric, and the 
Methods of Collection and Division” Gary Gabor addresses the issue of dialec¬ 
tic in Hermias’s commentary. Gabor discusses aspects of dialectic including 
what constitutes a true techne, the relation between the techne of persuasion 
and the nature of the soul and its parts, and the limits and scopes of the 
methods of definition and division, among other topics. He provides exam¬ 
ples of definitional divisions throughout Hermias’s commentary. Hermias con¬ 
cludes that there is an agreement between Plato on the nature of rhetoric, 
and the common view of rhetoric as expressed by rhetoricians. Hermias, how¬ 
ever, shows that for Plato the purpose of rhetoric is the fine, the just, and the 
good. Thus, dialectic allows one to pursue the truth regarding the nature of the 
soul. 

Gardiner and Baltzly in their chapter, “Hermias on the Unity of the Phae- 
drus,” present a limited defense of Hermias use of the lamblichean skopos of 
the Platonic dialogue. They argue that there could well be a single purpose or 
goal that Plato had in mind for the Phaedrus and that Hermias’ identification of 
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this unifying stojaGS as “beauty on every level” has some justification. They con¬ 
clude that Hermias’ position is “novel and insightful,” even if not completely 
convincing. 

The question of the purpose and validity of Plato’s argument for the immor¬ 
tality of the soul {Phaedrus 245cd) is considered in Sebastian Gertz’ “Hermias 
on the argument for immortality in Plato’s Phaedrus” He first lays out the 
double-nature of Hermias’ interpretation of the argument and then argues that 
Hermias’ approach, which includes narrowing the meaning of “soul” to the 
rational soul and also the acceptance of certain later-Neoplatonic doctrines, 
such as that the rational soul unlike a physical body can revert to its cause, help 
produce a stronger argument for the soul’s immortality but nonetheless fails to 
make the case that the soul cannot perish because it is self-moved. 

Anglea Longo discusses how Aristotle’s Physics affects Hermias’s interpreta¬ 
tion of the Phaedrus, particularly in his discussion of the self-movement of the 
soul in her article, “What is the Principle of Movement, the Self-moved (Plato) 
or the Unmoved (Aristotle)? The Exegetic Strategies of Hermias of Alexandria 
and Simplicius in Late Antiquity.” She shows that Hermias, as well as Simplicius, 
understood the philosophies of Aristotle and Plato to be in agreement, despite 
the fact that Aristotle in Physics viii 5 says that what is self-moving is the ani¬ 
mal and not the soul, contrary to Plato’s claim in Phaedrus 245c-e. Hermias 
harmonizes the two philosophers using Aristotle’s own doctrines to show that 
the soul is, in fact, a principle of movement in In Phdr. no, 23-25. Simplicius, a 
hundred years later, uses similar exegetical techniques to show how Phaedrus 
245c agrees with Aristotle’s views of the soul in the De anima. 

In her chapter, “Orphic Elements in Hermias’s In Phaedrum”, Christina- 
Panagiota Manolea outlines the influence of Orphism on Hermias’s presen¬ 
tation of metaphysics. She closely examines three elements in the text. Eirst, 
Manolea treats several passages on Zeus as the transcendent Demiurge, as 
well as two other deities under the name of Zeus and their connection with 
subordinate gods. Hermias accompanies these passages with Homeric and 
Orphic allegories for the purpose of a theological interpretation. Next, Manolea 
addresses Hermias’s use of Phanes and Night in his commentary. Namely, in 
Orphism, Night allows for the union between Zeus and Phanes; this connec¬ 
tion allows Hermias to develop a theotaxonomy where Phanes and Night act 
as transcendent deities that rule the world, as they do in the Orphic tradition. 
Last, Manolea discusses Hermias’s regard for Orpheus and Pythagoras as the¬ 
ologians, an esteem that influences their role in the In Phaedrum. 

Claudio Moreschini, in his chapter, “Gods and Demons according to Her¬ 
mias,” challenges the received opinion that Hermias agrees on all issues with 
his teacher Syrianus. After showing that later authors such as Psellus (nth Gen- 
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tuiy ce) and Ficino (15th Century ce) see Hermias as an independent thinker, 
Moreschini explores three main areas of Neoplatonic interpretation in order to 
demonstrate various divergences of Hermias: Hermias’ use of the authority of 
certain religious texts, such as those of Orphism and the Chaldaean Oracles-, his 
observations on daemons, including the daimonion of Socrates; and the role of 
the soul’s pneumatic vehicle as an intermediary between the soul and daemons 
and other divine beings. 

Carl O’Brien discusses how Hermias uses Phaedrus 246a-259b—the de¬ 
scription of the charioteer and horses of the soul—to outline a theological 
hierarchy that functions as a classihcation of the gods. In his article, “Her¬ 
mias’ Theotaxonomy”, O’Brien shows that Hermias connects this passage of the 
Phaedrus with Hermias’s theory that the soul contains an element higher than 
reason, making it comparable to the One. This theory of the soul allows Her¬ 
mias to connect the charioteer myth to a larger discussion on the metaphysical 
structure of the universe. Hermias’s discussion on the souls moving through the 
heavens gives rise to a divine classihcation because the souls follow in the train 
of the god to which they have been assigned. In his commentary on Phaedrus 
2460-2480—a section on the circuits of the gods—, Hermias presents his main 
theotaxonomy. The theotaxonomy consists of a triadic system in multiples of 
twelve; the divinities, however, are reordered in a different manner through¬ 
out the commentary, depending on the section of the text Hermias comments 
upon. O’Brien shows where Hermias innovates in his classihcation of gods and 
where Hermias borrows from Gnostic, Hermetic, and lamblichean theotaxon¬ 
omy. 

Harold Tarrant, in his chapter “Answering Early Critics of the Phaedrus’ 
Styles and Strategies,’’ examines the three main claims made against Plato 
that Hermias mentions: (1) Plato speaks on both sides of the issue concern¬ 
ing lovers, (2) Plato’s attack against Lysias seems malicious and school-boyish, 
and (3) Plato’s diction is excessively poetic. Tarrant, after making the case that 
many of the arguments about Plato’s tactics in the Phaedrus and elsewhere are 
responses to much earlier criticisms of Plato by members of other schools, dis¬ 
cusses how Hermias responds to these earlier criticisms. (1) Although Hermias 
allows that Plato does speak on both sides of the issue, he argues that Plato 
eventually argues in favor of one side. (2) Plato attacks Lysias in order to save 
the soul of Phaedrus and also the souls of the current readers of the dialogue. 
(3) Plato’s use of a loftier style is appropriate to the theological/philosophical 
subject matter. 

In her chapter, “Hermias on the Activities of the Soul: A Commentary on 
Hermias, In Phdr 135.14-138.9’’, Sarah Klitenic Wear looks at the properties 
and activities of the human soul as it descends into the cosmos. Like Pro- 
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clus, Hermias follows their teacher Syrianus in interpreting Plato’s Phaedrus 
and Timaeus as positing three phases of the soul’s life: pure rational soul in its 
immortal ethereal vehicle, the rational soul and vehicle attached to its pneu¬ 
matic mortal vehicle (wherein the beginnings of the irrational nature exist but 
are not yet fully formed), and the soul and its two vehicles in the human body 
(wherein the irrational nature of the human life is given life). This triple unfold¬ 
ing of the soul serves also to uphold the notion that the human soul does not 
remain unchanged in its essence (oua(a), as lamblichus had held, but changes 
gradually in accordance with the irrational lives it projects from itself 

The editors wish to thank the contributors for their papers. We are also grate¬ 
ful to the Franciscan University of Steubenville’s Department of Classics and 
Office of Academic Affairs, who provided the monetary assistance necessary 
to hire translators for the chapters by Moreschini and Longo and for our stu¬ 
dent editor Charts Willey. John Finamore thanks both the University of Iowa 
and the Loeb Classical Library Foundation for financial support for his paper. 
All three editors thank Charts Willey for her work creating the bibliography for 
the volume and for her careful editing of the whole. 



Journeys in Plato’s Phaedrus: Hermias’ Reading 
of the Walk to the llissus 


DirkBaltzly 


1 Introduction 

Plato’s Phaedrus is a dialogue of journeys, a tale of transitions. It begins with 
Socrates’ question, ‘Where to and from whence, my dear Phaedrus?’ and con¬ 
cludes with the Socrates’ decision, ‘Let’s go’ (sc. back into the city from whence 
they’ve come). In the speech that forms its centre-piece Socrates narrates 
another famous journey—the descent of the soul into the body and its re¬ 
ascent to the realm of Forms through erotic madness. It is not too implausible 
to suppose that Plato himself saw ht to relate his powerful images of the human 
soul’s fall and re-ascent by dramatic means that highlight the movement from 
one place to another. You don’t have to be a Neoplatonist to think that this paral¬ 
lel between the movements of the teller in the drama and the psychic dynamics 
in the tale told is no coincidence.* 

It is, however, characteristic of Neoplatonic readings of Plato’s dialogues to 
take such a modest interpretive hypothesis and apply it to matters of detail in 
the text with relentless systematicity.^ Most—but by no means all—modern 
readers regard the resulting edihce as a kind of ‘hermeneutic over-kill.’ While 
we all recognise that Plato was a very thoughtful writer who was capable of 
investing his dialogues with all manner of signihcant asides and revealing 
remarks. Neoplatonic readings often locate great signihcance in things seem¬ 
ingly very insignihcant. They systematically connect elements within a dia¬ 
logue, as well as across dialogues, or even read details of the dialogue in relation 
to texts like the Chaldean Oraeles or against the backdrop of the accepted wis¬ 
dom about the nature of daimones or astral bodies. Taken as a whole, the result 
strains credulity—at least for some of us. 


1 Dorter (1971) argues that proper consideration of the dramatic backdrop of any Platonic dia¬ 
logue is essential for its correct understanding and that this is especially true for the Phaedrus. 
Ferrari claims to go further by arguing that the setting of the Phaedrus does not merely illu¬ 
minate its philosophical concerns, but actually constitutes them. 

2 The only modern parallel that approximates Hermias’ systematic emphasis on the details of 
Socrates’ and Phaedrus’ journey in relation to the theme of the dialogue is Philip. Wycherley 
attends carefully to the details of the places described in Plato’s dialogue, but not so much for 
the purpose of interpreting the meaning of Plato’s text. 


© KONINKLIJKE BRILL NV, LEIDEN, 2020 | D01:10.1163/9789004414310_003 
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In what follows I consider the way in which Wervaias’Phaedrus Commentary 
reads the elements of the journey that Socrates and Phaedrus take from the city 
to the banks of the Ilissus in terms of the psychic movements that the commen¬ 
tator supposes to be central to the dialogue. On his view, Socrates descends 
from the intellectual level that his soul normally occupies to assist Phaedrus 
in his ascent through progressively higher forms of beauty. According to Her- 
mias, aspects of the psychic journeys of the two characters are symbolically 
represented through the description of their physical journey to the shady spot 
under the plane tree where the bulk of their conversation takes place. 

This symbolic reading of often very minor details of Plato’s dialogue will 
strike many readers as hermeneutic overkill. In the concluding section, I will 
consider a possible explanation of this kind of interpretation in terms of the 
transformative nature of Neoplatonic education. If Hermias and Syrianus were 
merely interpreting Plato’s dialogues—as we moderns do, in the spirit of sober 
scholarship—then we might well hnd some of this symbolic reading gratu¬ 
itous. But they read Plato with a psychagogic purpose in mind: to lead the 
souls of the audience upward through the grades of virtue and thus to render 
them more godlike.^ Each dialogue plays a unique (or nearly unique) role in 
the acquisition of progressively more abstract intellectual virtues. The symbolic 
reading of these textual details becomes intelligible, and perhaps even in some 
sense justifiable, viewed against the backdrop of the psychagogic purposes for 
which the Neoplatonists lectured on Plato’s dialogues. 


2 Destinations 

Plato’s dialogue contains plenty of explicit travels on the part of his characters, 
Socrates and Phaedrus. As the very beginning of his Commentary makes clear, 
however, Hermias reads those explicit journeys against the background of psy- 
ehie ascents and descents on the part of both men."^ 


3 Asmis agrees with those modern commentators who suppose that the theme of the dialogue 
is rhetoric, but adds that the conversations in the dialogue illustrate the kind of psychogogia 
involved in rhetoric (cf Phdr. 2601a, 271c). Hermias and the Neoplatonists, however, mean 
much more than this: they think that each and every Platonic dialogue plays a role in leading 
the soul through progressively higher virtues to likeness to god. Moreover, psychogogia is not 
merely a topic of this dialogue (as well as all others): each dialogue plays a role psychagogic 
purpose. 

4 Griswold (165, 197) notes the ascent-climax-descent chronology of the Phaedrus and its 
connection to the dramatic scene of the dialogue (34). He seems to regard the journey as 
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Socrates was sent down into Becoming as a service to the race of men 
and the souls of the young. However, since there is great diversity with 
respect to the characters and ways of life {epitedeumata) of souls, he ben- 
ehts each person differently. [He helps] the young in one way, the sophists 
in another, extending his hand to all and sundry, and exhorting them all to 
philosophy. Thus it is that he is now elevating Phaedrus, who is passionate 
about rhetoric, to the true rhetoric, i.e. philosophy.® 

1.5-10; cf. 13.29-14.1 


Thus Hermias looks for signs in Plato’s text that Socrates makes an initial psy¬ 
chic descent to meet Phaedrus halfway. It is part of his understanding of the 
situation that Socrates is able to do this without ever fully abandoning his ele¬ 
vated position in the intellect. Like all higher causes, his proddos is fully consis¬ 
tent with remaining ‘above’. Phaedrus, for his part, is progressively led upward 
by the benehcent Socratic guidance. This journey is simultaneously one from 
inferior to superior kinds of beauty and through progressively nobler kinds of 
eros. It begins with the (a) beauty in perception and nature, progresses to (b) 
beauty in logoi, then to (c) beauty the soul, (d) in the intellect, and (e) beauty 
in the gods (14.9-12). Let us now consider how Hermias reads the journey that 
the two characters make to the banks of the Illissus in terms of these psychic 
movements. 

The dialogue, of course, begins with Socrates asking Phaedrus ‘To where and 
from whence?’® Nothing in this opening line is too minor to be excused scrutiny 
by the Neoplatonic commentators. In particular, Hermias opens with a puzzle 
about the word order. Why does Socrates ask where Phaedrus is going hist, and 
then where he has come from? Surely it should be ‘From whence and to where?’ 
since origins are prior to destinations. 

This conundrum is given not one, but three resolutions. Hermias reads the 
signihcance of the passage in a logical manner, an ethical manner and phys- 


symbolic of the philosopher’s desire to both remain in and transcend the polis as part of his 
venture towards the divine (33-36). Sallis 106-109 also reads the journey as parallel to one of 
primary concerns of the dialogue: how are we to ascend towards Zeus? 

5 Translations from Baltzly & Share. 

6 Cf Bumyeat. Hermias’ treatment of the dialogue as a whole nicely conforms to Burnyeat’s 
summary of Proclus’ approach to the prologues of Platonic dialogues. The notion that per¬ 
sons/souls are “going somewhere” through the grasp of the different kinds of beauty is spelled 
out through the whole of Hermias’ commentary. So ‘to where and from whence?’ is like the 
overture of an opera. As Bumyeat says, ‘you hear themes that you know will turn out to be 
significant, but you have to wait for the plot to unfold in order to discover just what their 
significance is.’ (4) 
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ioLogikos. The ethical reading is the one that bears upon our theme of jour¬ 
neys. The order of Socrates’ question is meant as a subtle rebuke to Phae- 
drus for allowing the focus of his love to shift downward to lower kinds of 
beauty: 

Socrates has regard for Phaedrus and says in effect: ‘Where are you going? 
Where have you come from? You’ve abandoned true beauty, the beauty 
in divine things, and are marvelling at the beauty in speeches. Look what 
you’ve come down to and then you’ll recognise where you’ve come from. 
For, just as in the case of, let us say, roads and other places, we don’t 
seek out the earlier ones unless we come to the realization that the later 
ones are more difficult, in just the same way here too, Phaedrus, you can’t 
learn what you’ve been snatched away from unless you recognise how far 
and where you have strayed. For your present wrong turning (diamartia), 
being recent, is adequate to carrying [you] back (anagein), by a sort of 
retrogression,'^ to the condition that truly befits the soul.’ 

16.25-17.1 


Thus on Hermias’ understanding of the text, Plato puts the question in the 
order ‘from where, to where?’ because he wants to indicate right from the 
beginning that Phaedrus is on a road to nowhere. He has not yet gone so far 
down that road as Lysias has. Lysias, on Hermias’ reading, is entirely focused 
on the beauty in bodies. Phaedrus, however, is in love with something some¬ 
what higher than corporeal beauty: speeches (cf. 12.25-30). Phaedrus’ love of 
speeches is indicated by so subtle a sign as the word order of his reply. Instead 
of answering Socrates’ questions in the order in which they were asked by say¬ 
ing, ‘Tm going for a walk, having been at the house of Epicrates’ he reverses 
the order and says first where he’s come from and then where he is going. This 
chiastic response, likened to Homer’s chiasm in Iliad vi 11.64-65, indicates that 
logoi are the present object of Phaedrus’ attention. 

It is not merely Phaedrus’ word order that Hermias reads in terms of the 
spiritual journeys of the Phaedrus. Phaedrus tells Socrates that he was sitting a 
long time with Lysias and now he is going for a walk —ostensibly on the advice 
of Socrates’ friend Acumenus. Of course, as we find out subsequently, Phae- 


7 Presumably an allusion to planetary retrogression, as when Mars appears to ‘backtrack’ along 
its previous pathway through the fixed stars. If this sounds odd, recall Timaeus god where we 
are told that the movements of the heavenly bodies are a paradigm to which the movements 
of souls should assimilate. On the meaning of this idea, see Baltzly (2016). 
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drus is not just walking for his health: he is going to hnd a quiet place where he 
can recite Lysias’ speech privately so as to commit it to memory. Nonetheless, 
his willingness to go for a walk is a sign of his potential for being elevated by 
Socrates ‘since it is appropriate for a man who has chosen to be sound in both 
mind and body’ to undertake a walk (18.8-9). This contrasts with Phaedrus’ 
seated posture throughout the morning. The seated posture indicates ‘dally¬ 
ing with material things and spending time on visible beauty that is onerous 
{epiponos) and worthless.’ 

Phaedrus’ long morning with Lysias is also absorbed into the narrative of 
his spiritual progress. Being occupied with lower things is hard work and time 
not well spent. Socrates too mentions work: he regards it as ‘above all busi¬ 
ness’ {aschoUas hyperteron) to hear about Phaedrus’ conversation with Lysias. 
But of course, philosophy is precisely opposed to work. It is the schole or 
leisure of putting aside human things and being drawn to a purer, noetic life. 
Thus Socrates’ uncharacteristic mention of business indicates his willingness 
to descend from his usual noetic leisure in order to help elevate Phaedrus from 
his lowly condition: 

So, since caring for the souls of the young was a concern of Socrates, he 
accordingly says that he puts it above all business,^ [which is] equivalent 
to ‘for your beneht I gladly descend to an emptier life and to the exami¬ 
nation of Lysias’ speech.’ 

20.12-15 

This theme of the life amid sensible beauty as toil is revisited again at 26.26 
and 27.25. Plato himself says that those who would give explanations of myths, 
such as that of Oreithyia, in terms of natural philosophy will need alot of leisure 
time to complete the job (2290.4). So Hermias’ identihcation of the realm of the 
physical with toil is not without some warrant in Plato’s text. 

The connection of the city with toiling amid human affairs allows Hermias to 
read the significance of the city in two ways. On the one hand, Phaedrus leaves 
the city with Socrates in order to be elevated to the beauty of soul, intellect and 
the gods. Lysias, of course, remains behind—being present to the conversation 
between Socrates and Lysias’ eromenos only through the book that the young 
man carries. So the city must signify some lower spiritual condition that Lysias 
does not depart from. On the other hand, this outing to the country is utterly 


8 From Pindar, Isthm.vA ft, sometimes translated ‘above my want of leisure’, or ‘above all lack of 
leisure’. See Griswold (1986) 250, note 11 for discussion. 
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uncharacteristic for Socrates who never leaves the city, since it is a place where 
one may learn things (23111.3-5). Thus the city must also be given some sort of 
positive valence insofar as it is Socrates’ normal haunt. The theme of toil allows 
Hermias to interpret the urban place in different ways in the case of Lysias and 
Socrates. For the former, it is a place of busy-work. 

It makes sense for someone who is an orator and who seeks phenome¬ 
nal beauty to spend his time in the city with its thronging crowds. After 
all, as a professional orator he is involved with [his] material,® i.e. public 
affairs; and as one who pursues appearances, he seeks the approval of the 
many. So it is not possible for him to live in peace and quiet as long as 
that’s his profession. For, just as peace and quiet become a kind of nour¬ 
ishment, as it were, for the soul that seeks intelligible beauty, so too do 
the thronging multitude and political plaudits for the one that focuses on 
appearance. 

20.16-23 

For the leisured philosopher like Socrates, however, the city has an entirely dif¬ 
ferent meaning. In his comments on 23rd.3-5 Hermias identihes the city with 
Socrates’ continued residence in the intelligible realm: 

The city and the fact that Socrates never leaves the city show that he 
is always attached to his own origins and causes and to the intelligible 
gods that are particular to him {oikeios heautou); for the true native land 
of souls is the intelligible cosmos, [and] therefore learning is not [got] 
from the enmattered and tangible (antitupos) (which is what the fields 
and trees indicate) but from rational and intellective souls and Intellect 
itself. And the fact that Socrates follows Phaedrus and the book (which is 
an image of images) show his godlike providential activity in relation to 
young men and his wish to save them. 

35 - 1-9 


The symbolic ambivalence of the city is thus resolved through each man’s 
characteristic way of engaging with it. Lysias is at work amid the thronging 
crowds, chasing appearances, so for him the city is a lower place. Socrates is 
at peace in the leisured activity of philosophy, so for him the city is a higher 
place. 


9 ‘Matter’ (huie) here is ambiguous between ‘subject-matter’ and ‘the physical world’. 
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The countryside is unequivocally a lower place. Socrates enters it, but thanks 
to the manner in which he engages with it, he does not descend into the Becom¬ 
ing and matter that it symbolises. Hermias hnds several signs of this in Plato’s 
text. 

First, consider the episode where Phaedrus falsely claims not to be to able 
to recite the speech of Lysias after having heard it only once. Socrates knows 
better and at 228a.7 addresses Phaedrus in the third person: ‘when listening to 
Lysias he did not hear the speech just once ...’. Hermias is conhdent that this is 
a sign that Socrates can follow Phaedrus out beyond the walls of the city (i.e. 
out of the realm of intellect) without ever departing from the noetic city that 
is his ovm: 

So the fact that Socrates rejects [Phaedrus’] statement and talks as though 
addressing someone who isn’t present shows that he was not dragged 
down by visible beauty but entirely belonged to himself and held fast 
to his own, i.e. intelligible, principles, unscathed by the sensible and the 
beauty in flesh. 

27.20-23 


The impersonal manner in which he addresses Phaedrus thus indicates Socra¬ 
tes’ disengagement from the material, erotic world that is symbolised by their 
private destination in the countryside. 

Furthermore, there is the posture that Socrates assumes in relation to each 
of the speeches.'^ When he is about to hear the speech of Lysias (230c), he 
reclines on the bank of the river, but with his head elevated. Hermias reads this 
posture—as he does Phaedrus’ sitting posture at 227a—in terms of being occu¬ 
pied with lower things. In both cases, the lower thing is the corporeal beauty 
and licentious love represented by Lysias’ speech. But even now, Socrates re¬ 
clines with his head elevated. This, Hermias tells us, shows that his intellectual 
part reaches up from matter and generation, even while he: 

listens in a recumbent posture because he is descending from his own 
intellective activity to the scrutiny of Lysias’ words and [so] will be busy¬ 
ing himself with more shallow (koiloterosY^ and lowly matters. 

34 - 30 - 35-1 


10 Scully 89-90 draws attention to the image of Socrates and Phaedrus sitting down by the 
plane tree in order to be elevated up through discourse. 

11 The literal meaning of koilos is ‘hollow’ and aspects of the context and the fact that it is 
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Similarly, Socrates’ posture is again invoked to distance him from the content 
of his hrst speech. This speech he delivers with this head covered. But even if 
Socrates delivers a speech on a shallow matter, his speech is not in fact at the 
same level as that of Lysias. It might seem that Socrates’ hrst speech enters into 
competition with Lysias’ speech and attempts to out-do him in arguing that 
one ought to gratify the non-lover rather than the lover. But of course, Hermias 
sees things rather differently. 

The characters in Lysias’ speech and those here are the same, for Socrates 
too wants to maintain that one should gratify the non-lover rather than 
the lover. However, the situation is not the same. Lysias, whose love is 
licentious, maintained that one should not gratify other lovers whatever 
their character may be but [only] the non-lover that is, [Lysias] himself, 
the licentious lover. Socrates, whose love of Phaedrus is of the kind that 
elevates and saves, will maintain that one ought not to gratify lovers who 
are licentious and want a lewd {hubrei) relationship, but the chaste lover 
whose love is not licentious. So in the speech there is condemnation of 
licentious love and commendation and praise of the chaste and decent 
{kosmios) love that disciplines (katakosmein) the entire soul and makes 
the entire life of the man well-ordered, respectable (semnos) and deco¬ 
rous. 

53 - 24 - 54-3 

So, contrary to superhcial appearances, Socrates’ hrst speech deals with the 
beauty in souls.*^ The htting kind of love for this beauty is self-controlled love 
(cf rs.S-g), not the licentious kind that characterises Lysias’ speech. Even when 
Socrates speaks with his head covered, he does not undertake the same journey 
into materiality that Lysias has completed. Socrates’ eros is of an even higher. 


glossed by khthamaios (literally ‘near (or on) the ground’) suggests some such translation 
as ‘low-lying’ (cf. LSJ s. v. 1.2) here, hut the word is also used metaphorically to mean ‘hol¬ 
low, empty, void of content’ (lsj s. v. 11.2) and it surely also has that connotation here and 
we have settled for ‘shallow’. 

12 Calvo raises two arguments against the thesis that Socrates’ first speech shares the same 
content as the speech of Lysias with which it seems to compete. Firsf as Hermias points 
out (52.1-15), Socrates’ speech is inspired hy the Muses, suggesting its substance is serious. 
Second, Socrates’ daimon does not stop him from delivering it. While Calvo’s interpreta¬ 
tion of Socrates’ speech (a condemnation of the rhetorician as morally deficient through 
the speech’s allegorical association of the rhetorician with the wily lover) differs from Her¬ 
mias’, both avoid the awkward admission that the content of the speech is a ‘lie’. Cf Sinaiko 
31 - 
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intellectual kind. So the fact that his head is covered means that he is operat¬ 
ing {energein) at a lower level (cf. 59.9-15)—but this does not mean that he has 
really descended to that level. Socrates is himself and in his proper place when 
he recites the palinode and Hermias believes that Plato shows us this by the 
fact that he gives this speech with his head uncovered. 

Finally, in the banter at 234d-e, Socrates asks Phaedrus whether he (Socra¬ 
tes) seems to be playing around. This reference to play, Hermias believes, clearly 
resonates with the sense in which the visible cosmos is a plaything for the gods. 
Hermias’ fellow student, Proclus, invokes this idea of the visible cosmos as the 
gods’ plaything at in Remp. 1127.4, ff where he explains the laughter of the gods 
at Iliad 1.599-600. It means that they can exercise providence without engag¬ 
ing in any hard work—though their laughter is a serious matter, in a certain 
sense, for although it is play for them, they nonetheless bring about the best 
world possible. 

Socrates is in the same position with regard to the study {thedria) of 
Lysias’ speech. He is descending from the intellective contemplation 
(thedria) of himselP^ to undertake the examination of the speech and for 
that reason he too seems to be at play (paizein). But, to the extent that he 
is saving the young man and putting him back on the right path, he also 
seems to be in earnest (spoudazein). 

43.6-10 

Through these signs, Hermias believes that Plato shows us that Socrates goes 
out from the city (i.e. comes down from the intelligible) and goes out into the 
countryside (i.e. into the realm of Becoming), but without ever really leaving. 
His leisurely, playful activity means that he is urban even when he is in a rural 
area. 


3 Road Signs along the Way 

Having discussed the symbolic signihcance that Hermias hnds in the end 
points of Socrates’ and Phaedrus’journey—the city and the countryside—let 
us now turn to his exegesis of the details that Plato supplies of their walk. 


13 The idea that functioning at a higher level involves turning in upon oneself occurs fre¬ 
quently in Hermias (cf. 20.11; 22.6 ff.; 27.12, etc.). The only other place where this is de¬ 
scribed as contemplating oneself seems to be at 81.1. 
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Hermias integrates these road signs into the overall narrative of Socrates quasi¬ 
descent to Phaedrus’ level and his benehcent elevation of the young man to a 
better beauty and a better kind of eros. 

First there is the mention of the two temples that are near the course of 
their journey. Phaedrus reports to Socrates that he has been with Lysias at the 
house of Epicrates ‘near the house of Olympian Zeus’ (227b.5). Since Lysias’ 
urban location is given a different reading from that of Socrates’ habitude, 
Hermias reads this detail of Plato’s dialogue as a reminder that ‘even visible 
beauty is bestowed on generation by Zeus and the Olympian gods’ (20.4-5). 
Their journey takes them in the general direction of another temple: the sanc¬ 
tuary of Artemis the huntress (2290.2).'''^ Hermias interprets Artemis’ altar in 
terms of that god’s allotment, i.e. her role in the divine providence that governs 
all things. In this case, she plays a role in Phaedrus’ elevation and her name 
is interpreted in terms of ‘the contemplation that hunts out what is universal 
through particulars and pursues Being through Seeming’. 

In the course of their physical journey, Phaedrus and Socrates turn off from 
the road, walk along the Ilissus, eventually cross the stream, and at midday 
settle into a nice shaded spot with a plane tree, and a willow that is in full 
bloom. Each of these episodes is subsumed under the theme of a journey from 
lower to higher beauty. The river itself is likened to Becoming on the author¬ 
ity of ‘the ancients’—presumably this alludes to Cratylus 402a-b rather than 
any detailed and independent reading of Heraclitus. When they go along the 
Ilissus, Hermias takes this to indicate that they are ‘rising above Becoming, and 
not immersing themselves in it or plumbing its depths’ (29.2r-24). Of course, 
they do eventually ‘immerse themselves in Becoming’ by virtue of crossing 
the stream—an episode where Phaedrus remarks that he is fortunate in being 
barefoot on this occasion, while Socrates is always so (229a.3-6). Hermias’ reads 
their absence of footware in the following terms: 

Unshod indicates the relaxed attitude and straightforwardness and the 
readiness for elevation that in Socrates’ case were always present and in 
Phaedrus’ case [were present] at that time because he was about to be ini¬ 
tiated by Socrates. Moreover summer and midday are suited to elevation 
according to Heraclitus too, who says,*® ‘gleaming, dry; the wisest soul’. 

29.24-29 


14 On the sanctuary of Artemis, see Manolea (2013,152-153). 

15 DK Fr. B118. This saying is quoted in different forms by different authors. DK list both the 
longer form we find here (augexere psuche) and also the shorter form ‘dry soul, wisest and 
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Socrates and Phaedrus have chosen the right place to cross. They wet only 
their feet in the realm of Becoming, indicating that they come in contact with 
it only by means of the lowest faculties, whilst their rational souls contemplate 
Becoming from above.*® 

Having crossed the Ilissus, they head toward a comfortable spot under the 
plane tree seen in the distance. It promises shade, a nice breeze and grass to 
sit or lie upon (zzga.S-b.z). We soon learn that it also contains a ‘chaste tree’ 
(agnos) that is in full bloom (zsob.s).*'^ Hermias notes that the vegetation that is 
named by Plato includes the extremes of the plane tree and the grass—things 
both high and low. The chaste tree is the intermediate, thus providing indica¬ 
tions of the continuous steps for ascent (34.12-19). The breeze, Hermias tells 
us, stands for the providential inspiration of the gods, while the shade is the 
intelligible and invisible power that elevates us and takes us up beyond the per¬ 
ceptible (30.9-11).*® 

Along the way to this ideal setting, Socrates and Phaedrus discuss the proper 
understanding the myth of Oreithyia (229b.4-3oa.6). Hermias connects the 
features of their destination with the discussion of Oreithyia through the per¬ 
son of Erechtheus, who is sometimes said to be the father of Oreithyia (31.2-4). 
He presides over the three realms just alluded to: that of water (which they’ve 
just crossed), air (the breeze) and earth (the soft grass to rest upon). The physi¬ 
cal setting in which Socrates and Phaedrus will hold their conversation, then, is 
described in ways that pre-hgure the ascent through the various kinds of beauty 
that is the psychic narrative of the dialogue. 

Hermias also offers an interpretation of the role of the conversation about 
Oreithyia within the movement of the dialogue. Socrates is, in fact, hlling time 
until they can arrive at this spot that is so symbolically primed for Phaedrus’ 
elevation. 

The poets devised choruses to hll up gaps [in the action] and, since it 
has introduced Socrates in the process of leading Phaedrus to the thresh¬ 
old of initiation, the narrative at this point does not want to divert his 


best' (aue psyche). The text has the longer form, though Couvreur amended to the shorter 
one. It is hard to see his motivation for the connection with the midday summer setting 
makes the word auge relevant. 

16 For the significance of Socrates and Phaedrus’ state of being barefoot in Hermias cf 
Manolea (2013,151-152). 

17 Hermias does not comment on the symbolic associations of the agnos and its role in cel¬ 
ebrations of chastity; cf Daumas. 

18 For the breeze cf Manolea (2013,152). 
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[sc. Phaedrus’] attention to anything else until they have reached the 
place [of initiation] (for once he has been initiated, it [sc. the narrative] 
wants to keep him there), for which reason he [sc. Phaedrus] meanwhile 
becomes inquisitive and desires to learn some philosophical doctrine 
{theoria) appropriate to the present [dramatic] situation (hupothesis). 
For'® ‘Orithyia’ would be a soul desiring the things on high {ta and) —[the 
name is] from orouo (‘rush towards’) and thud (‘desire eagerly’) with Attic 
vowel-lengthening.^®’^' 

31.15-22 

This dramatic interlude delays the launch of Phaedrus’ psychic journey until 
they are in the shade of the plane tree, with the willow ‘in full bloom’ (akmen 
echei tes anthes, 23ob.4-5). For Hermias, this must resonate with the Chaldean 
Oracles’ ‘flower of intellect’ for he announces at this point that Phaedrus is 
ready for anagdge. Their point of departure is a place sacred to nymphs and 
to Achelous (23ob.7-8) and Hermias interprets the nymphs as assistants of 
Dionysus. They are near water, meaning that they have entered the realm 
of generation (34.20-24), and they are ready to assist Phaedrus in his re¬ 
birth. 


4 The Road not Taken 

In addition to the journey that Socrates and Phaedrus actually take to the banks 
of the Ilissus, there is the trip that Socrates is prevented from making. Hav¬ 
ing given his hrst speech in reply to that of Lysias, Socrates announces his 
intention to leave at 242a.i. His dalmdn intervenes, however, prompting the 


19 ‘For’ because what follows explains how the myth (suitably interpreted) parallels Phae¬ 
drus’ present situation. 

20 The suggestion here seems to he that thuia, the final syllable of Oreithuia, derives from 
the same root as the verb thud, the vowel u having been lengthened to ui. Hermeias, or 
his source, may have had in mind the phenomenon known as compensatory lengthening, 
whereby a short vowel is lengthened to make up for a dropped consonant. Although the 
phenomenon is not specifically Attic, it’s hard to see how it could apply here, and a short 
u would become a long one rather than ui. (As it happens, thud actually appears in the 
alternative form thuio in post-Homeric epic, although Hermias presumably did not know 
that.) Cf the alternative etymology of Oreithuia in line 7. 

21 For all versions of the Oreithyia myth as treated in the Hermias commentary and their 
significance see Manolea (2013,159-161). 
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production of his second speech, which is a palinode to atone for his sins 
against Eros in the hrst speech. 

Hermias interprets this episode in terms of Socrates’ descent from his usual 
noetic level downward to come to the aid of Phaedrus. It marks the lowest that 
Socrates will go to help the young man, and the palinode symbolises his re¬ 
ascent to his proper place. He believes that the details of Plato’s text make this 
clear. 

At 24id.2 Socrates brings his speech to an abrupt end. He explains to Phae¬ 
drus that he has gone beyond his earlier speaking in dithyrambs (238d.i) to 
speaking in hexameters, and fears that if he proceeds he will be possessed 
by the nymphs. Given the general praise for divine possession, Hermias poses 
the question why Socrates declines to be Nymph-possessed. The answer takes 
us back to the geography of their earlier journey. The nymphs are concerned 
with the realm of generation. In his account of Socrates’ comments on being 
‘Nymph-possessed’, delivered in the midst of his hrst speech, Hermias explains: 

So since the present life of Socrates is purihcatory and elevating (for he 
wants to save the young man and remove him from [the spell of] the 
beauty in [the realm of] generation, or external beauty), and since the 
Nymphs and Dionysus are overseers of generation, on that account he 
declares that he is inspired by the Nymphs, or nymph-possessed {nump- 
hoLeptos), and not far from speaking in dithyrambs, as if he had offered 
up {anateinein) his life to the gods that oversee creation and was receiv¬ 
ing inspiration from that source and getting succour and assistance from 
them. 

58.26-34 

But the end of the speech marks the limit of Socrates’ involvement with the 
gods who oversee generation. Hermias thinks that he declines to go the full 
distance with the nymphs: 

Hence, back there [sc. earlier in the speech], because of his dithyrambic 
delivery, he realised that he would begin to be possessed ‘in the course 
of his speech’ (hence he has called it a ‘divinely inspired fervour’, not just 
‘divinely-inspired’ or just ‘fervour’, but the combination ‘divinely inspired 
fervour’). Here, on the other hand, he realises that he is possessed, since T 
am now reciting [hexameter] verses and no longer dithyrambs’. [Hexam¬ 
eter] verses, and their straightforward and measured delivery, are appro¬ 
priate to divine possession, just as irregular and disorderly delivery is to 
dithyrambs. So Socrates wants to stop, taking the fact that it has suddenly 
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come upon him {eperkhesthai) to speak in metrical {emmetros) verses as 
a sign that his speech has reached its limit (metron). 

66.5-15 

His withdrawal at this point is likened to the way in which the Demiurge 
withdraws, leaving the younger gods to do the detailed work (Tim. 420.5), or 
the manner in which the god withdraws in the Statesman (2720.5). When he 
announces his intention to leave and cross the river, Hermias interprets this as 
if he had said: 

mounting above generation and rising superior to it I shall return to my 
intellective watching-place before I am compelled by my long dwelling 
on externals to descend from [the level of] my intellect to discursive argu¬ 
ments (Logismos) and the generated world (to geneton). 

69.10-13 

He is urged by Phaedrus not to go until the heat passes. Hermias interprets this 
comment to mean ‘until I have put aside everything earthly and enmattered 
and all of the discharge [in the eye] of my soul and become pure and more 
immaterial’ (69.13-15). Fortunately for Phaedrus, Socrates’ daimon prompts 
him to revisit Socrates’ earlier assessment of the young man’s ability to follow 
him upward beyond the level of the beauty of the soul and the correspond¬ 
ing self-controlled form of love. At the urging of his daimon, Socrates now 
addresses the boy as ‘divine’ (242a7) and relates to him the palinode through 
which Socrates makes his anodos back to the noetic realm that is his native land 

(78.5). 

This episode, in which Socrates’ departure is pre-empted by the interven¬ 
tion of his daimon, is the last “action” in the dialogue. Socrates and Phaedrus 
do not go anywhere or do anything except talk until the very last line of the dia¬ 
logue, where Socrates says, ‘Let’s go.’ Hermias comments on the next to last line, 
but not this one. So we have no further physical journeys for him to interpret 
symbolically. Let us take stock then, and consider the significance of Hermias’ 
reading of the journey to the Ilissus. 


5 Reading Plato and the Journey Back to God 

Contemporary philosophers have struggled to know what to make of the tra¬ 
dition of Neoplatonic commentary on the works of Plato and Aristotle. If we 
think of them as contributions to the understanding of the texts that they 
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ostensibly comment upon, we may weigh them very lightly indeed. The alle¬ 
gorising of Socrates’ and Phaedrus’journey to the banks of the river can only 
seem plausible if one already accepts fundamental concepts of Neoplatonic 
thought, such as procession, remaining and reversion, and these concepts 
seem to most of us to be an alien imposition upon the works of Plato and Aris¬ 
totle. 

The beginning of wisdom in this matter is to recognise that, first, the com¬ 
mentaries that we possess are more or less direct results of a teaching con¬ 
text. This is very clear in the case of Hermias’ commentary and the question 
of the relation between his text and the lectures of Syrianus is one that has 
generated much speculation. The second thing to realise is that this teach¬ 
ing context aimed at the psychic transformation of the participants. They did 
not listen to Syrianus (or Hermias) merely to know the content of Plato’s dia¬ 
logues. Rather, Hermias’ fellow student, Proclus, characterised the correct grasp 
of Plato’s thought as a kind of mystagogy and their teacher, Syrianus, as a hiero¬ 
phant {Plat TheoL i § 15.16-6.7). We know with some degree of specificity the 
kind of psychic transformation at which this mystical initiation through the 
reading of Plato aimed: likeness to god achieved through the acquistion of pro¬ 
gressively more abstract gradations of the cardinal virtues.^^ 

This contextualisation of the commentaries only takes us so far, however. 
It is clear enough that the community of teachers and students aimed at the 
acquisition of these virtues and thus at assimilation to the divine through the 
shared activity of reading and interpreting Plato. But exactly how this activity 
was meant to accomplish this end, or indeed exactly what the possession of 
these virtues was thought to consist in, remains a mystery. In response to this 
mystery, we must form and test hypotheses. My current hypothesis is that the 
gradations of the cardinal virtues are best conceived of as the possession and 
exercise of what we may call ‘Platonic literacy’. Platonic literacy resembles in 
certain ways the capacities of the educated gentlemen or pepaideumenos of the 
late antiquity. 

The expensive and time-consuming education in grammar, rhetoric and the 
ready recall of passages from canonical works of Homer, Plato, Demosthenes, 
etc that comprised late antique paideia was also characterised in terms of an 


22 Cf. Baltzly (2017) for the goal of living as likeness to the divine and the place of the reading 
order of the Platonic dialogues in the acquisition of the virtues through which this goal 
was thought to be achieved. 

23 For an overview of the content, acquisition and functions of late antique paideia, see Watt 
(2012). 
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initiation into mystery cults. The pepaideumenos was also characterised as ‘a 
friend of the Muses’. His (or more rarely, her) learning was performed for an 
audience of similarly learned cognoscenti and through this performance he 
sought, inter alia, to lay claim to status that warranted a certain kind of treat¬ 
ment.^''^ The performance of this learning involved an importantly improvisa- 
tional aspect. The learned person could hnd the appropriate clever allusion 
for the specific circumstance, thus demonstrating his class membership and 
making a claim upon pepaideumenoi for the treatment appropriate to a gentle¬ 
man. 


Confronting the legal advisers of a newly arrived governor (who may 
have grown up in Rome), Libanius posed the crucial question: “How did 
Odysseus rule when king of Ithaca?” “Gently as a father” [cf Od. 2.233] 
was the instant reply. The classical phrase set the tone for the relations 
between the governor and town council in the months that followed. 

BROWN 40 

By contrast the Platonic literacy that our philosophers aimed to instill was 
not performed for an external audience, but was rather performed internally. I 
have argued elsewhere that the goal of reading each of these dialogues under 
the guidance of a master should be understood as a kind of ‘perlocutionary 
hermeneutics’.^® The student comes to live ‘in and through’ the dialogues in 
such a way that he casts off concepts derived from the misleading guidance of 
sensation, adopts new metaphors to live by, and is generally able to ‘read’ all 
things in light of content of his Platonic education. 

The commentary tradition is filled with examples where the exegesis of the 
Platonic text invites the learners to see one thing as another. Consider an exam¬ 
ple from Proclus’ exegesis of Timaeus 2ib.i-7. There the teacher invites the 
young Platonist to see a new cosmic significance in events that would undoubt¬ 
edly be familiar to him: 

The competitions for recitation are analogous to the challenges that 
souls confront as they weave their own lives together with the universe. 
This recitation resembles the interlinked and interwoven life of the uni¬ 
verse, for (the latter) involves the imitation of the intellective forms, just 


24 On the role of claims to inclusion in the class of the learned in limiting arbitrary exercises 
of power in the late Roman Empire, see Brown. 

25 Baltzly (2014). 
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as the former involves the imitation of heroic actions and characters along 
with the preservation of this connecting thread. 

in Tim. I 89.17-22, TARRANT 

The young men who are hearing Proclus’ lectures would almost certainly have 
participated in such contests in the context of their training in rhetoric. Simi¬ 
larly at 1123.24, ff the student can have a new perspective on the act of mem¬ 
orising important texts—another common part of a young man’s education. 
Commenting on Timaeus 23a.i-5 Proclus likens the world to a temple. The 
‘recording of ancient deeds’ (such as the Egyptians do in the story of Atlantis) 
is analogous to the formal principles that conserve the universe. So one psy- 
chagogic effect of absorbing Proclus’ commentary is to enable the student to 
read many everyday events in the student life as images of important elements 
of the Timaeus’physioiogia. 

In contrast to the Timaeus, the skopos of the Phaedrus is ‘beauty at every 
level’ (lamblichus, in Phdr. fr. 1 = Hermias, in Phdr. 10.7-8). Rather than being 
a capstone dialogue, its place in the sequence of dialogues correlates with 
the theoretical virtues—specihcally in the contemplation of the gods. These 
virtues are manifested in the activity of the soul in relation to the content of 
intellect (cf Porphyry, Sent. 27.2-28.5). In this respect it is paired with the Sym¬ 
posium. This is perhaps no surprise, since both deal with a god—Eros—that 
plays a signhcant role in returning the soul to the divine intelligibles. Eurther, 
both are dialogues that contain episodes in which the vision or theoria of the 
divine intelligibles is described. The dialogues are also alike in being among 
Plato’s most dramatically complex works and in involving physical journeys on 
the part of the characters. Eirst, there is the journey from Phaleron to the city 
that is undertaken by Apollodorus and Glaucon—a journey that he describes 
as a prologue to his subsequent narration of the events of the dinner party to 
his now unnamed companions. Then there are the various journeys that take 
place within the story that Aristodemus has given to Apollodorus to re-tell: 
their journey to the house of Agathon, interrupted by Socrates’ pause on the 
porch; the journey that the speaking role makes around the carefully described 
circle of diners; the ascent up the various steps in the ladder of love in Dio- 
tima’s account; and finally the entrance of Alcibiades with his speech that 
narrates his travels with Socrates and the fateful dinner that shamed Alcib¬ 
iades. If we assume that the commentaries on both dialogues were parallel, 
then we can well imagine the ingenious correlations that the Neoplatonic 
commentators might have drawn between the physical journeys of the char¬ 
acters within the dialogue and the ascent of the soul to the gods through 
Eros. 
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Travel was an important part of the experience of studying philosophy. First, 
as Watts has pointed out, this was particularly true of aspiring Platonists com¬ 
ing to Athens during the time when Plutarch, Syrianus and Proclus were leading 
the school.^® Second, the bioi of the Neoplatonists that we have from various 
authors reveal an attraction for ‘sacred tourism’. For instance, we can think of 
the trip that lamblichus undertook to the baths of Gadara, where he was seen 
to summon two spirits (Eunapius, Vit. Soph. 5.2.2, ff). Proclus similarly utilised 
his forced vacation from Athens to acquaint himself with the ancient rites prac¬ 
tised in Lydia (Marinus, Vit. §15). Finally, the content of Damascius’Paradoxa 
suggests travellers’ tales. 

Hermias’ interpretation of the journeys of Plato’s Phaedrus equips his stu¬ 
dents with new ways of seeing this common feature of a young philosopher’s 
life. Every physical journey they now take can be read, and thus lived, through 
the many-leveled journey Hermias has unveiled for them in the Phaedrus. 
River-crossings, the sounds of cicadas, an oath upon a particular god—all these 
everyday occurrences can now be lived through the text of the divine Plato. Her¬ 
mias’ symbolic reading of the details of the journey in the Phaedrus may seem 
to us a bit strained. But we are not attempting to engender a psychic trans¬ 
formation in ourselves or in our students that would allow us to experience 
everyday events by seeing them in terms drawn from Plato’s dialogues. What 
seems hermeneutically willful (at least to some of us) may be psychagogically 
fruitful for the aspiring Neoplatonist. 


26 Watts (2004). 



Hermias as a Transmitter of lamblichus’ Exegesis 
of the Dialogue 


John M. Dillon 


The philosopher Hermias has various occasions, durng the course of his com¬ 
mentary on the Phaedrus, to make mention of lamblichus, and indeed he is 
virtually our only authority for such details as we have on lamblichus’ interpre¬ 
tation of the dialogued and since it is generally acknowledged that Hermias’ 
text is little more than an edited version of his notes on the lectures of his (and 
Proclus’) master Syrianus, we may see in these references a reflection of Syri- 
anus’ interpretation of the exegetical positions of lamblichus. It is the purpose 
of this paper to focus on the passages where Hermias makes explicit acknowl¬ 
edgement of lamblichus’ various exegeses, and to explore whether any more 
lamblichean material may lie hidden in the vicinity of each. 

The first issue needing to be addressed, of course, in approaching this or any 
other dialogue of Plato—especially in the wake of lamblichus’ strict reformu¬ 
lation of the topic—is the question of the skopos, or overall subject-matter of 
the dialogue. It was not, of course, lamblichus who was the first to postulate 
the necessity for a single topic for each dialogue: this was already an estab¬ 
lished principle in the ‘Middle Platonic’ period, as witnessed by the efforts of 
the Anonymous Theaetetus Commentator [Comm. 2,11-32) to determine the 
skopos of the Theaetetus, and the concern of Thrasyllus to provide defining 
subtitles for each dialogue in his edition of the corpus—the doctrine that a 
Platonic dialogue should possess an organic unity seeming to take its start ulti¬ 
mately from the famous remark of Socrates in the Phaedrus (264C), about the 
necessity for “any logos to have its own organic shape, like a living being; it must 
not be without head or feet; it must have a middle and extremities so composed 
as to fit one another and the work as a whole.’’ 

The distinctive contribution of lamblichus to this doctrine would seem to 
have been the notion that even the apparently random details of the introduc¬ 
tory portions, the ‘frame-story’, as well as the choice of characters, of a given 
dialogue must be related to the overall skopos, necessarily by the application 


1 Proclus has occasion to mention lamblichus' Commentary at TheoL Plat, iv 188,15 ff., and 215, 
21 ff. Portus = In Phdr. Frs. 2b & 5 Dillon. 
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of ingenious and systematic allegorization. In fact, as regards the Phaedrus we 
have no explicit indications as to his allegorization of the frame-story or the 
characters (though we may reasonably suspect that his influence lies behind 
most of the allegorizations provided by Hermias), but we do have an account 
of his interpretation of the skopos as a whole (In Pkdr. ii, i6ff = Fr. i Dillon):^ 

So then, one must not declare that there are many subjects {skopoi) [of 
the dialogue]—for everything in the dialogue must relate to some end, 
that the dialogue may be, so to speak, one living being^—nor should one 
fix the subject of the whole dialogue on the basis of a part, but one must 
identify one subject-matter to embrace the dialogue as a whole. And this 
is, in a word, the beautiful at every level {to pantodapon kalon). 

For this reason he begins from (i) the visible beauty {to phainomenon 
kallos) in the bodily form of Phaedrus, with whom Lysias is in love, he 
being a wicked lover, in deviation from the true lover. Then he passes on 
to (2) beauty as manifested in discourse {to en tors logois kalon), of which 
Phaedrus is declared to be a lover, and Lysias, or rather the discourse of 
Lysias, as the object of his love; so Lysias and Phaedrus are mutually in 
love, and both are lover and beloved, but not in virtue of the same type 
of love. Wherefore each is in some respect both better and worse than 
the other; for as a lover, Phaedrus is better, Lysias worse, for Lysias loves 
the body and wicked lust, while Phaedrus loves beauty in discourse and 
the combination of words, which is a more immaterial type of love. As 
beloved, on the other hand, Lysias is the better (that is to say, the diseourse 
of Lysias), and Phaedrus the worse, by reason of the fact that the object of 
Phaedrus’ love is the discourse of Lysias, while the object of Lysias’ love is 
Phaedrus. 

Then, by means of mounting stages {epanabibasmoi),'^ Socrates as¬ 
cends from beauty as exhibited in discourse to (3) the beauty of the soul 
{to psykhikon kallos), that is, virtues and types of knowledge; then (4), in 
the ‘Palinode’, to the beauty of the cosmic gods; then (5) to beauty in Intel¬ 
lect {to noeton kallos), and (6) the very fount {pege) of the beautiful, the 
god Eros, and the Beautiful Itself {auto to kalon). 


2 This is identified as lamblichean by Hermias’ earlier remark (9, 6ff. Couvreur): “It is for this 
reason that lamblichus declared the skopos to be ‘the beautiful at every level’, as we shall 
expound below.” 

3 Here a palpable reference to 264c. 

4 The term is borrowed from the speech of Diotima in Symposium (211C3). 
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And from this he descends again, by means of the practice of division, 
to beauty of the soul, the beauty of virtue and knowledge, and then once 
again to beauty in discourse, thus linking the end to the beginning, 
my trans. 

We can see, then, that lamblichus, in his exposition of the skopos, plainly 
embarked on a survey of the various levels of to kalon which he discerned as 
being focused on in the dialogue, beginning with the physical, continuing to 
that exhibited in logoi, and broadly following the ascent to the Beautiful Itself 
set out by Diotima in her great speech in the Symposium (210A ff.), but with 
certain notable variations, to accommodate the text that he has before him. 

In connection with the hrst and lowest level, we can discern, I think, the 
use made by lamblichus both of the person of Phaedrus and, I would suggest, 
of the setting of the dialogue (albeit not credited to him by Hermias), and 
no doubt with the application of much of the allegorization that adorns the 
opening pages of the Hermias’ commentary.® First of all, he picks out Phaedrus 
(whom he assumes, quite unjustifiably,® to be the beloved of the orator Lysias, 
whereas he is merely an enthusiast for the wittiness of the speech, which was 
delivered at a gathering at the house of Epicrates, at which he was present) as 
an example of physical beauty (to phainomenon kaiios). The only problem is 
that, in the scenario that he presents here, Lysias would not be a phiiosophieai 
lover, as advocated by Diotima, but rather a earnal one, out to ensnare Phae¬ 
drus’ body—or rather, the body of the imaginary boy who is the object of the 
speech. On the other hand, it is a notable feature of the frame-story of this dia¬ 
logue that Socrates is, quite unusually, lured out into a rural setting of much 
natural beauty, on which he actually comments favourably (zsobz: Ne ten Eran, 
kale ge he katagoge), so I would find it hard to conceive that lamblichus did 
not take note of that—though it must be admitted that the beauties of nature 
form no part of Diotima’s ‘ladder of ascent’. It may also be argued, however— 
and probably was by lamblichus—that Socrates himself is susceptible to the 
(relatively) youthful charms of Phaedrus, and it is this that induces him to lead 
him upwards to a correct understanding of rhetoric.^ 


5 This topic is well addressed by Dirk Baltzly in his contribution to the present volume—though 
(quite reasonably) without any speculation as to the ultimately lamblichean provenance of 
the details of the exegesis. 

6 My impression is that this misunderstanding is actually quite widespread among ancient 
authors who refer to the Phaedrus, but all that I can come up with, on instituting a search, is 
Ps.-Lucian, Amores, 24.5! 

7 This solicitude for Phaedrus is matched, as we shall see, by his similar solicitude for young 
Isocrates at the end of the dialogue. 
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At any rate, he turns next to the level of beauty ‘in discourse’, which covers 
the whole passage 230E to 244A, comprising Lysias’ speech and Socrates’ cri¬ 
tique of it—covering, between them, one might say, both apparent and real 
beauties of discourse. Following on this, lamblichus’ division of levels presents 
some obscurities—all of which, however, can be elucidated satisfactorily. 

First of all, what does he mean by the ‘virtues and types of knowledge’, or ‘sci¬ 
ences’ {aretaikai epistemai), which make up the beauty of soul? The solution to 
this may, I think, be found in the course of the long second lemma of Book ii of 
the Commentary, on 244A (p. 84,18-87,18 Couvreur). Here, Hermias (Syrianus) 
sets out how enthousiasmos bestowed on the human soul by the gods works 
on the various levels of the soul to generate the right sort of mania, and also 
how various levels of understanding are imparted to the human soul, from the 
‘One of the soul’,® which is united with the hrst principle, and confers unity on 
the contents of the intellect, through intellect (which receives intuitive under¬ 
standing, noesis), soul proper (which receives discursive reasoning, or dianoia), 
to the lowest aspect of the soul, which is subject to opinion, or doxa. 

All this theorizing about levels of knowledge must, I think, be ultimately 
lamblichean, as it provides a justihcation for his analysis of the stages of ascent 
to the highest level of to kalon. The answer to my question above is that 
lamblichus takes the next stage up the ladder, the beauty of virtues and types of 
knowledge proper to soul, as being represented by Socrates’ distinguishing of 
the four types of mania and his analysis of the nature of soul, which forms the 
hrst part of his great palinode, extending from 244A to 246A, since that illus¬ 
trates the soul’s capacity—which is its virtue—of exercising discursive reason, 
eventuating in the analysis of concepts (in this case, by diairesis) and syllogistic 
reasoning. 

Following on that, we ascend to the realm of the heavenly gods,® represented 
by the great bulk of the Heavenly Ride (246A-247C, and 247DE), which for 
lamblichus would seem to correspond to the level of intellect within the indi¬ 
vidual, as we must assume that the Forms are cognised, not discursively, but 


8 The supra-intellective, ecstatic power of the soul, recognized formally by lamblichus (e.g. at 
Hermias In Phdr. p. 156, 24 ff, Couvreur = In Phdr. Fr. 6 Dillon), but in fact informally already 
by Plotinus, in such a passage as Enn. vi 7,35,20 ff 

9 If indeed lamblichus really intended to say that, and not (as suggested acutely by Couvreur, 
ad 12,1), ‘heavenly visions’— engkosmiai theai, rather than engkosmioi theoil Couvreur sus¬ 
pects some corruption, or misunderstanding, here, as the soul does not really view encosmic 
gods, but rather Forms, and they are the ‘visions’ on which it ‘feeds’. Since we are faced with a 
genitive plural form (theon), there is no distinction in the Greek. His alternative is to propose 
engkosmion kai theion, ‘heavenly and divine (things)’. 
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intuitively, by noesis. This is confirmed in two later passages of the commen¬ 
tary, 136,17ff. (= Fr. 3a Dillon), and 143, 23ff., (= Fr. 4 Dillon), as well as by a 
passage from Proclus’Waton/c Theology (Bk. iv 188,15 ff Portus = Fr. 3b Dillon), 
where lamblichus is attested to have identified the ‘heaven’ in which Zeus and 
the other gods are situated as being “of the intelligible order”. 

The highest level of the ascent is signified by the brief and allusive passage 
247C, on the ‘realm above the heavens’, the hyperouranios topos, viewable only 
by the ‘helmsman’ [kybemetes) of the soul, which lamblichus takes (as we learn 
below, atisfi, 24 ff = Fr. 6 Dillon), as referringto the ‘one’ of the soul—as distinct 
from the ‘charioteer’, which is to be equated with its intellect—a masterpiece 
of creative exegesis which is worth quoting in full: 

The divine lamblichus takes the ‘helmsman’ as being the ‘one’ of the soul, 
while the ‘charioteer’ is its intellect. The term ‘spectator’ [theates) is not 
to be taken to imply that it directs its gaze on this object of intellection 
as being other than it, but rather that it is united with it and draws sus¬ 
tenance from it in that manner. This shows that the helmsman is a more 
perfect entity than the charioteer and the horses; for it is the essential 
nature of the ‘one’ of the soul to be united with the gods. 

Here lamblichus makes clear the distinctively supra-rational mode of appre¬ 
hension of the One (by ‘the gods’, here, I think he must mean the henads), as 
opposed to the cognisance of the realm of Forms by the intellect, which, though 
non-discursive in nature, yet preserves a subject-object distinction, which the 
ecstatic apprehension of the One does not. 

The descent of the soul is set out rather more vaguely, and very briefly, in Her- 
mias’ summary (12, 3-5), but it is quite possible, I think, to discern its broad 
outline. The first downward stage is associated with the process of division, 
which is first introduced at 257B, with Phaedrus’ response to Socrates’ ecstatic 
encomium of Love and concluding prayer, which leads us back to the topic of 
speech-writing, and so to the Beautiful in Logoi — via, however, the Beautiful in 
soul and in scientific knowledge. A key passage, duly noted by Hermias (211, 
24ff.), is 258D, where Socrates says to Phaedrus: 

Then what is the nature of good writing and bad? It is incumbent on us, 
Phaedrus, to examine Lysias on this point, and all such as have written 
or mean to write anything at all, whether in the field of public affairs or 
private, whether in the verse of the poet or the plain speech of prose. 


trans. hackforth 
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Hermias comments on this that “he brings the discussion back to first prin¬ 
ciples, instituting an enquiry that is both philosophical and scientific {episte- 
monikos)... What he says, then, is this, that he who is going to compose should 
possess scientific knowledge of the facts {episteme ton pragmaton); for writ¬ 
ings are images {eikones) of the things discussed, and it is not possible to attain 
knowledge of the images without knowing their archetypes.” 

The discussion of ‘philosophical’ or ‘scientific’ rhetoric—which Socrates 
at one point (266B) actually identifies with dialectic—continues as far as 
266C, where Socrates turns to consider the sort of rhetoric practised by Lysias, 
Theodorus of Byzantium, Thrasymachus and others—a transition duly noted 
by Hermias (236, 11 ff), in terms that cannot be too far removed from those 
employed by lamblichus: 

Having completed his discussion of the true rhetoric, he is going now to 
embark on a critique of the vulgar (demodes) type, and what follows con¬ 
sists of an account of technical terms and an enumeration of the so-called 
‘headings’ {kephalaia) of rhetoric. 

This, of course, corresponds to the study of beauty at the level of discourse, 
whereas the discussion of ‘true’ rhetoric corresponded to beauty at the level of 
soul. 

The whole deeply ironic survey conducted by Socrates of the devices em¬ 
ployed by rhetoricians in their handbooks and their teaching, followed by 
the renewed analysis of properly philosophical rhetoric—and embracing the 
famous put-down of writing in favour of living discourse in the Myth of Theuth 
(274C-275B)—takes us almost to the end of the dialogue, without a return to 
the consideration of the Beautiful at the level of the individual, or of nature. 

However, it may be noted that, just before the end, at 278E, Phaedrus, rather 
slily, brings up the name of the young and fair Isocrates, as someone that 
Socrates may wish to instruct, referring to him as Isokrates ho kalos (268010). 
Socrates, in his reply, makes a point of saying that Isocrates is too young yet to 
have acquired the technical skill of Lysias, but that he is actually much supe¬ 
rior to him in natural power (ta tes physeds), and that if he can in the future rise 
above mere technical expertise, he will achieve great things, as “that mind of 
his contains an innate tincture of philosophy” {physei gar enesti Us phUosophia 
tei tou andros dianoidi). 

Of course, in Plato’s text this utterance of Socrates’ is suffused wth irony, but 
for the purpose of lamblichus’ symmetrical scheme it fits very well that the dia¬ 
logue ends with the mention of natural physical beauty in a young man who is 
open to improvement, as was Phaedrus at the outset. 
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And to wrap up the whole dialogue, the hrst thing that Socrates prays for 
in his concluding prayer is “to become beautiful within” (doiete moi kaloi gen- 
esthai t’andothen, 27gb8-9). 

Hermias, admittedly, makes no further mention of lamblichus in his gen¬ 
erally rather meagre notes on the second half of the dialogue, but that does 
not mean that lamblichus is not there in the background. Indeed, one might 
assert that, with his symmetrical schema for the working out of the skopos, 
lamblichus contrives to confer on the dialogue as a whole a rather more coher¬ 
ent structure than do many modern commentators. 

We have in fact had occasion to allude to most of the other surviving testi¬ 
monies to lamblichus’ Commentary in the course of our elucidation of the 
skopos, but there are just a few items of exegesis remaining, all of which concern 
details of the Heavenly Ride, or the Myth of the Cicadas immediately following. 
I will take these in turn. 

First of all, at In Phdr. 143,23 ff (= Fr. 4 Dillon), we have a small but interest¬ 
ing comment on the description, in the course of the Heavenly Ride (246a6) of 
the gods as being ‘happy’ {eudaimones). This might seem an innocuous enough 
epithet to apply to gods, but plainly lamblichus was exercised about whether 
gods could be described as ‘happy’ or ‘flourishing’ in the same sense as humans 
would be, as this would conflict with their sublime and dispassionate nature: 

The expression ‘happy’ may be taken as the divine lamblichus takes it, in 
the sense of ‘providing happiness’—and it is also possible to to predicate 
‘happiness’ even of the gods in reference to the fact of their following their 
own leaders and always remaining in contact with them. 

The second suggestion may in fact emanate from Syrianus rather than from 
lamblichus himself, but it could just as well be an alternative proposed also by 
lamblichus. 

The broader context seems to stem from an aporia, presumably of Middle 
Platonic provenance (one thinks of such a hgure as Harpocration of Argos), as 
to the proper identihcation of ‘heaven’ (ouranos) in this context, and the sense 
in which the (presumably planetary) gods in this heaven would properly be 
deemed ‘happy’. Hermias (142,28ff) dismisses with contempt the assumption 
that the ‘heaven’ referred to is this physical heaven: 

‘Heaven’ here must not be understood as referring to this perceptible 
heaven; for how could the gods be declared to be ‘happy’, and to possess 
blessedness of vision by virtue of the sights available within this (physi- 
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cal) heaven, seeing as they are not sufficiently fuhlling even to the virtuous 
individual (spoudaios)? For us, admittedly, who live on the level of sense- 
perception, it is better to gaze upon it than upon anything else; this, how¬ 
ever, cannot constitute happiness for either the gods who lead or those 
who follow their leaders. 

Hermias goes on to pour scorn on the suggestion (again, no doubt, emanating 
from a Middle Platonic source) that “the gods take pleasure in contemplating 
the civic activities {poUteiai) of men”, in support of which they quote selected 
passages of Homer. It is not by directing their attention to us {epistrephontes 
eis hemas), he assures us, that they exercise their providential care (pronoia), 
but rather by focusing on their own blessed state; it is by virtue of their very 
essence {autoi toi einai) that they exercise benign care over our affairs. 

All this, I think, must be essentially lamblichean, even if worked over by 
Syrianus. In what follows (143,13ff), admittedly, I would discern the hand of 
Syrianus in the account of the elaborate structure of the intellective (noeros) 
realm, with Ouranos at its summit, presiding over Kronos and Zeus, and many 
taxeis of noeroi theoi. As for lamblichus, we learn from Proclus, in Book iv of the 
Platonic Theology (p. 215, 2iff. Portus = Fr. 5 Dillon), a propos the ‘subcelestial 
vault’ {kypouranlos hapsls) of 247bi, that: 

the great lamblichus, having situated the great Heaven (Ouranos) above, 
as an order (taxis) of intelligible gods (noetoi theoi), which he has in some 
places identified with the Demiurge, takes the ‘subcelestial vault’ as the 
order of gods situated immediately beneath it, and as it were the ‘mem¬ 
brane’ (hoion hypezokuia) subjoining the heaven. This is what he has said 
in his Commentary on the Phaedrus. 

This would seem to betoken a somewhat simpler scenario than that set out by 
Hermias (Syrianus), for whom (p. 145,18 ff.) the hypouranios hapsis is to be iden¬ 
tified with “the gods immediately subjoined to Ouranos”, which would denote 
the orders of intellective gods mentioned above. For lamblichus, on the other 
hand, the hapsis is to be identified with the Chaldaean hypezokos, the ‘mem¬ 
brane’ which separates off the intelligible from the physical world, to which 
he makes reference here, so that the gods in the subcelestial vault would be 
the (planetary and other) gods of heaven, rather than any orders of intellective 
gods. 

As for the identification of Ouranos with the Demiurge, this would seem to 
be confirmed by Proclus’ report at In Tim. i 307, i4ff. Diehl (= Iambi. In Tim. 
Fr, 34 Dillon), where lamblichus is stated to assert that the Demiurge is to be 
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identified with the whole intelligible cosmos, and that is what Ouranos would 
appear to preside over here. 

The final preserved item of exegesis by lamblichus concerns the Myth of the 
Cicadas (259B-D). Once again, his comment seems to arise from an aporia, 
raised presumably in the Middle Platonic period (as there is a ‘simple-minded’ 
solution to it mentioned by Hermias), arising from the fact that, in his account 
(259b5), Plato seems to envisage men as existing prior the emergence of certain 
divinities, to wit, the Muses. The ‘simple-minded’ solution to this impropriety 
(215, 9-12) is that all that is meant is that before mousike —signifying cultural 
pursuits in general, but in particular music, song, and poetry—was invented, 
men existed, but were amousoi, ‘uncultured’. There is a degree of allegorizing 
involved here, but of a fairly unsophisticated variety. lamblichus provides a 
‘higher’ explanation (215,12-26): 

We will now turn to the interpretation of the divine lamblichus. He under¬ 
stands by the ‘men’ of the text the souls who have resided in the intelli¬ 
gible world; for souls, before they live their mortal lives, are above in the 
intelligible, enjoying vision of the Forms in their true nature, and consort¬ 
ing with the supracosmic gods. It is in this sense, then, that ‘men existed 
before the Muses were born’, that is to say before the heavenly spheres 
and the physical world. However, one must not understand ‘before’ in a 
temporal sense, but as meaning ‘before this processsion of the spheres 
became manifest’; for this is ‘the birth of the Muses’—the manifestation 
(ekphansis) proceeding from the Demiurge into the sensible world. 

So then, men existed in the intelligible world, and the Muses came 
into being along with the heavenly spheres and the sensible world and 
the universal soul of the whole world, and together with these entities 
there proceeded the individual souls of humans. And inasmuch as they 
were ‘newly-initiated’ (neoteleis), and still retained a memory of the other 
realm, they turned away from the realm of generation and refused to eat 
or drink—that is to say, they did not wish to have any share in opinion 
based on sense-perception {aisthete doxa); for they possessed intellectual 
nourishment (noete trophe). For this reason they ‘perished’ from being 
starved of things of this realm; which means that they were raised up 
again (sc. to their former state). 

We are fortunate to have such an extended lamblichean exegesis of such an 
important passage as the Myth of the Cicadas, as it enables us to see how he 
wove it into his overall vision of the skopos of the dialogue. The cicada-men 
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are not to be seen as a particular race of men in a certain historical (or pre- 
historical) period;*° they should be understood instead as an allegory of our 
proper relationship with the sense-world: we should ultimately reject its blan¬ 
dishments, and reclaim our status as pure intellects in the intelligible world. 

Little enough, then, has remained of lamblichus’ exegesis of the Phaedrus, 
but Hermias has preserved enough to enable us to discern dimly, behind his 
comments, and behind the exegetical framework laid down by Syrianus, the 
lineaments of a ‘higher’ interpretation of the dialogue, which justifies its posi¬ 
tion in lamblichus’ canon of the ten preliminary dialogues, as (along with the 
Symposium) an exposition of Platonic theology. 


10 We may note, however that, in his DeAnima, ch. 30,380,23 ff. Finamore-Dillon, lamblichus 

identifies a particular class of souls as the neoteleis, namely “those who have seen much 
of reality and are companions and kinsmen of the gods, and who are fully perfected 
and encompass the parts of their soul complete”, whom he identifies there with the first 
category of human souls following on the gods enumerated at Phdr. 248A. No such dis¬ 
tinction is made by Hermias in the passage above, but he may not have correctly grasped 
lamblichus’ position. 



Hermias and the Ensoulment of the Pneuma 


John F. Finamore 


In his commentary on Plato’s Phaedrus, Hermias of Alexandria discusses at 
length (r07.26-r25.23) Plato’s argument for the immortality of the soul {Phae¬ 
drus 245C5-246a2). He argues that Plato is claiming that the rational soul alone 
is immortal. In the midst of this argument Hermias seeks support from the long 
series of philosophers before him. He writes (ro8.6-r2)d 

The ancients were especially and properly accustomed to call the rational 
soul “soul.” They called what was above it “intellect” and what was below it 
not simply “soul” but “irrational soul,” “mortal form of soul,” “second trace 
of life,” “irrational life,” “ensoulment of the pneuma,” “life around bodies,” 
and such names. But specihcally and properly they called the rational soul 
“soul.” 

This string of terms intended to be roughly equivalent in meaning to “irrational 
soul” is straightforward^ except for the mention of the “ensoulment of the 


1 Kai ydp dW-cop xupicop Eidiflacriv oi raXaioi xa^Eiv ttjv Xoyiydfi' to te ydp vnep auxijv voOv 

xa>LoOji, TO TE KaTaSEECTTEpov auTvjp oiix dTrXcip >^“1 Gvvjtov siSog 

)<ai SEUTEpov ’ixvop )<al dXoyov ?cot)v, i] ^ai E[r 4 )ux‘“''' roO irvEUfraTop xai iTEpl Totp acoiracri ?cov)v 

xai Td ToiauTa' iSicop Se xal xvpiag ’pvx^v tvjv Xoyixyjv. 

Throughout this paper I cite the edition of C.M. Lucarini and C. Morescini (2012). 

2 Hermias lists six names for the irrational. Five require little explanation: 

1. Obviously ‘‘irrational soul” is common from the writings of Plato himself 

2. The phrase “mortal form of soul” derives from Plato's Timaeus, e.g., Tim. 69C.7-8 oFko 
TE EiSop £v aiiTO) TTpoacoxoSopouv TO Gvvjtov, where the younger gods “house another 
form of soul, a mortal one, in it [f e., the body]cf 6904 to Tvjp Gvvjtov ysvop eve- 
5 ouv. 

3. The term “second trace of life” does not appear elsewhere that I can find, but we can 
recover its meaning from various Plotinian passages that use the phrase “trace of life:” 
Enn. v.3.8.34-35, vi.7.15.8-9, vi.7.17.12-13, and vi.9.9.15-17. In all of these examples, the 
word “trace” indicates a shadow or lower image of reality, less than the life that is higher. 
Thus a “trace of life” indicates the inferiority of the lower entity as well as its depen¬ 
dency on a higher cause. In Hermias’ case, this is the life of the irrational soul, which 
is beneath the rational soul. 

4. The term “irrational life” is common in the Neoplatonists. See, for example, Proclus, 
In Resp. 11.95.9; In Tim. 11.97.25-26,111.285.31; Damascius, In Farm. 111.48.1-4; 48.23-25; 
Simplicius, InDeAn. 211.7-8; 274.36; 299.36. 

5. The phrase “life around bodies” [or “the body”] derives from Plato’s division between 
the unchanging world of Intellect and the Forms, on the one hand, and the change- 
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pneuma” TivEupaToq). It is an expression that appears nowhere else 

in ancient writings. I wish to investigate what Hermias meant by this phrase 
and in so doing examine the evolution of the role of the rational soul’s “ensoul- 
ment” of the body from Porphyry through Hermias and Proclus. 

There are two parts to the phrase in question: ensoulment and pneuma. We 
begin our investigation with the hrst.^ Originally the word used in 

the context of material philosophers, such as the Epicureans and Stoics, who 
believed that the material soul mixed with the material body to make life. Thus 
the word referred to the body’s ensoulment and coming to life.''^ 

At some point Peripatetics began using the term to express what Aristotle 
meant by the soul being the entelechy of the body: the soul was integrally 
connected to the body and when the body perished so did the soul. The hrst 
Platonist to use the term was Porphyry in his treatise AdBoethum.^ Boethus of 
Sidon was a Peripatetic philosopher, c. 75-c. iobce.® The term occurs 

only once in the fragments of Porphyry’s work, but the passage makes clear 
what the Peripatetic use of the word entailed. Porphyry’s strategy in the frag- 


able world of particular objects in the world. See especially Plato's discussion in the 
Phaedo on the concerns of the philosopher. Among the various sorts of care that we 
lavish on the body (itepl to jflpa GspaiTElai, 64d8) Plato includes food and drink (64d3- 
4), sex (d6), and bodily adornments (dg-ei), and none of these are appropriate for a 
philosopher to take into account. These are all lower desires, not the concern of intel¬ 
lect. The phrase irepi to oupa occurs again in 64dii, 05 (the philosopher looks not to 
the body but to the soul), and 65b4-5 (sensations around the body mislead the soul). 
Cf Sophist 227C8-9,230C4-5; Phikbus 33d2, 45a5; Symposium 210C5; Phaedrus 246d8. 
Proclus uses the distinction in In Tim. 111.269.29 and Hermias’ terminology to distin¬ 
guish human souls with their propensity for non-intellectual activities with the gods 
and daemons, and thus human beings are “are necessarily more adapted to the partial 
life around the body and more distant from impartial substance” (dvdyKr) Sy|7rou ttXeov 
aiiTdp dxEifljGai Trpop tvjv pEpicTTrjv rrEpi to jflpa ^covjv, ttXeov Se d^EJTdvai Tvjp dpEpljTou 
oiijlap, 28-31). Cf 11.143.6-15. In his Cratylus commentary, Proclus says that the Demi¬ 
urge provides every sort of life at every level of the soul's existence: divine, intellectual, 
psychic, and the partial [life] around bodies—thus ranking the life around bodies in 
the lowest phase, the irrational—(6 Se STjpioupyop ctTraaiv dirXa)? ^op^iyri "rijv ^coriv Tf)v 
TE 0 Elav xai TVJV voEpdv xai tvjv crcopacn pEpuTViv, 102.4-6). Sim¬ 

plicius (In Phaed. 130.6-20) describes the three phases: intellectual, psychic, and the 
partial life around bodies. 

3 On the history of the term ensoulment, see especially Gottschalk (1986), Menn (2012), Kara- 
manolis (2006,2007,2014), and Sharpies (2014). 

4 For the earlier history of the term, see Karamanolis (2006) 291 and note 158 and (2007) 91-92. 

5 Eusebius preserved the fragments in his Praeparatio Evangelica. I cite them from Smith’s edi¬ 
tion, Frr. 242-250. Porphyry also used the term in his Ad Gaurum, as we shall see. 

6 There was also a Stoic Boethus of Sidon (2nd century bce). See Gottschalk (1986) 243 and 
255-256. 
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merits that we possess is to argue that the rational soul is immortal since it is 
most similar to the intellect of the gods (Fr. 242-245). That is to say, its activities 
are like those of divine minds. He bases his argument on the Affinity Argument 
of Plato’s Phaedo (78b4-84b8). Porphyry explains that Boethus compared the 
soul to a property like weight (PapUTV]Ti dTTEixd^Eiv Ty)v 4'UX'l'''’ 248.1-2), which 
belongs to the soul/body composite.'^ Porphyry complains that this theory is 
unworthy of the soul’s dignity (3-5)® and fails to take into account that: 

... the body of the animal comes alive by the presence of the soul, just as 
water that lies nearby becomes hot by the presence of hre (although it is 
cold in itself) and just as air becomes illuminated by the rising of the sun 
(although it is dark without its rays).® 

As Porphyry goes on to explain, the heat in the water is separate from and not 
the same as the heat of the hre or as the hre itself, and so too for the light in the 
air, which is not the same as the sun or its light. The source is separate from its 
effect in something else (248.10-12). Porphyry then applies this distinction to 
the human soul: 

Thus also the ensoulment (Epijiuxiot) of the body, which seems like weight 
and the quality around the body, is not the soul which has been arranged 
in the body, because of which the body has a share of a certain vital 
breath.'® 

Thus the soul is not an inseparable part of the soul/body complex, but a sepa¬ 
rate and immortal entity. 

Boethus’ theory of soul requires that all soul (including intellect) is hylomor- 
phic. The soul and body exist in a kind of blended symbiosis, and the life of both 


7 On Fr. 248, see Sharpies (2014) 613-615. He raises the question of whether the fragment is, 
in whole or in part, aimed at a different Peripatetic than Boethus. Gottschalk (1986) spec¬ 
ulates about the intended target as well (251-254). Given the context, it would seem that 
Boethus is the best candidate, regardless of the similarity of his view to other Peripatet¬ 
ics. For our purposes, however, the specific Peripatetic intended is not significant. We are 
concerned with Porphyry's theory of ensoulment. 

8 See also Fr. 249. 

9 Fr. 248.5-9: cb? irapoucna pev Tijp jjuxv]? ?cotix6v yEyovE to toO ?q)OU jcopa, cbp Ttupop irapouaia 
9£pp6v TO irapaxelpEvov liScop, jiuxpov ov xa9’ sauTo, xai vjklou avaTokvj mcpmitjiai yz 0 dv|p, 
aXOTElVOp flv dvEU Tvjp TOUTOU ExkdpjjECOp. 

10 Fr. 248.12-15: oiiSs V) toO jcopaTop Epif^X^^* &utE T»j papuTvjTi xai -rij irEpi jflpa ttoiotvjti, rj 
jjuxv) f) Ev jcopaTi xaTaTaxGetcra, 5 i’ i) v xai 7 rvo% Tivop ?cotk% pETsaxe to jcopa. 
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depends on their conjoint existence. The Platonic response is that the rational 
soul is separate, brings life to the lifeless body, and escapes whole at the time 
of death. 

Although here in the Ad Boethum Porphyry argues against the conception 
of his Ad Gaurum he embraces the term. Porphyry uses both the 

term its synonym times in the work.'' The point Por¬ 

phyry wishes to make in the Ad Gaurum is that the rational soul enters the body 
at the moment of birth, and not when the body is an embryo in the mother’s 
womb. Thus “ensoulment” refers to the entrance of the rational soul into the 
fully-formed baby’s body. In every occurrence of either term in this treatise, 
then, there is what we might call an active meaning. The rational soul, in some 
sense, enters the body and brings it to life.'^ This meaning is different from 
the passive sense of the term in Peripatetic contexts. There ensoulment is the 
result of the mixture of soul and body. There is no entry per se, because the soul 
does not exist before it mixes with the body. It is organically connected to the 
body.'^ 

Let us return now to the Peripatetic use of the term and to the Ad Boethum. 
Many scholars believe that there is another reference to Porphyry’s treatise in 
Simplicius’ commentary on the De Anima.^^ Simplicius is commenting on De 
Anima 111.5 and the active intellect. Aristotle wrote of that intellect; “Once it 
has been separated, it alone is what it is, and it alone is deathless and eternal.”'® 
For a Platonist this is one of the key passages for identifying Aristotle’s intellect 
with Plato’s rational soul, and that is exactly what we find Simplicius doing. He 
writes: 

For he [Aristotle] has also added well “eternal,” just as Plato in the Phaedo 

[added] “indestructible,” so that we might not think, as Boethus had, that 


11 Epjju/ia at Ad Gaurum 9.2.10; 16.4.4; 16.6.3; 17 - 5 - 5 ; 17 - 5-7 and at 2.4.3; 2.4.4-5; 11.1.6; 

11.2.5; 11 - 3 - 17 - 

12 Porphyry believes that the soul and body are appropriate for each other and are thus 
drawn naturally together (11.1-4). 

13 Boethus was not the first Peripatetic to make the distinction between the Platonic sepa¬ 
rated soul that enters the body and the hylomorphic soul that exists only in relation to 
the body. See Karamanolis (2006) 293; “It represents a Peripatetic tradition which goes 
back to Dicaearchus and Aristoxenus to become consolidated with Strata, and which was 
continued by Alexander of Aphrodisias.” 

14 Whether the work is by Simplicius, Priscianus, or another unknown Neoplatonist need not 
concern us here. For the background see Finamore and Dillon (2002) 18-24 and Finamore 
(2014) 290 note 2 and 291 note 22. 

15 De An. 43oa22-23; xcopuGsk 8’ eo”!! povov toO 0 ' OTrsp ecttI, xai toOto povov dGdvaxov xai dlSiov. 
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the soul (like ensoulment) is deathless (since it does not submit to death 
when it [death] comes) but perishes (since it withdraws when death 
comes upon the living creature).*® 

The reference to Boethus is parenthetical. Aristotle called the intellect not only 
deathless but also eternal lest we mistakenly think that he meant by “death¬ 
less” the same thing that the Peripatetic Boethus (wrongly, for the Platonists) 
thought it meant, that it did not submit to the death of the body but nonethe¬ 
less perishes after itleaves the body. Thus, if this were a fragment, it would show 
how Porphyry understood Boethus to interpret the term “deathless” as far as 
the ensoulment was concerned. But what evidence is there that Simplicius was 
referring to Porphyry’s work? 

Scholars who make this claim would argue that the reference to the Ad 
Boethum is clear from its reference to Boethus (rather than to, say, Dicaearchus 
or Strato or some other Peripatetic) and because Simplicius refers to Plato’s 
Phaedo, which is the work to which Porphyry also makes reference.**” There are 
problems with this claim, however. It is true that Simplicius refers to Plato’s 
Phaedo, but not to the same passage that Porphyry is considering. Porphyry 
is using Plato’s Affinity Argument (78b4-84b8): the human soul is most akin 
to things that are never changing (for Porphyry, it is like the intellect of the 
gods). Simplicius uses part of Plato’s Final Argument (io2aio-io7bio) to show 
not that the soul is akin to something else but rather that just as snow is neces- 


16 Simplicius, In DeAn. 247.23-26: rakco? ydp to dlSiov TTpoaTsSeiKev, cop 6 IIWtcov to dvco- 
Xe9pov iv TO) <I>al8covi, I'va pij cop 6 BovjSop oirjScopEv tvjv 4)0X4''' ojjne.p ttjv e[.;4'’JX'“''' dOdvaTov psv 
Eivai cop auTvjv prj uTropEvouaav tov SdvaTov eTtiovra, E^ijTapEvvjv Se ettiovtop ekeIvou tco ^covti 
anoXXvo'Bm. 

This is a difficult sentence syntactically. I construe it as follows: The sentence opens 
with its main clause: Plato (Phd. io6cio) and Aristotle {DeAn. 43oa22) rightly add a term 
(dvcoksSpov, dlSiov) to explain the word dfldvaTov. There follows a negative purpose clause: 
they do so in order that we may not make the mistake of Boethus. Boethus’ error is cast 
in indirect statement and is given in two parts that are indicated by the use of psv and Se. 
Each of these clauses has its own infinitive (dependent on oirjGcopEv) and its own explana¬ 
tory participial clause (cop + participle, genitive absolute). 

17 Gottschalk (1986) 248-249 thinks the argument “probably derived from Porphyry” (248). 
He mentions Strato specifically (249), but adds that “although there is no reason why 
Boethus should be committed” to the view of immortality given here, “this possibility 
cannot be excluded” (249). Karamanolis (2007) 95-96 thinks that the reference is to Por¬ 
phyry’s treatise for four reasons: “the reference to Boethus and his belief that the soul is 
mortal,” “the reference to Plato’s view in the Phaedo concerning the immortality of the 
soul as intellect,” “rejecting a view which brings Aristotle into disagreement with Plato,” 
and the use of “the term empsyehia" (96). Cf Karamanolis (2006) 294-295. Menn (2012) 
57 note 10 thinks that Simplicius is dependent on Porphyry here. 
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sarily cold and fire hot, so too the soul is necessarily immortal. Specifically, he 
has the part of Socrates’ and Cebes’ discussion in mind that begins at loseio. 
The soul, they agree, is deathless (dSdvaTOV, losefi). Having agreed on this, they 
embark on a discussion of whether it is also indestructible (dvcoXESpov, 10603). 
Socrates argues that when death approaches the soul, the soul does not perish 
(loSbi-ioyai). Simplicius uses this argument from the Phaedo to bolster Aris¬ 
totle’s claim in the DeAnima that the rational soul/intellect is deathless and 
eternal. This passage is unlike anything we see in the surviving fragments of 
the Ad Boethum, and so may well be a detail added later in the tradition. The 
bare fact that Simplicius uses Boethus’ name is not sufficient evidence that 
he is using Porphyry’s text. Rather, Boethus seems the natural reference for a 
philosopher who wishes to present an alternative version of ensoulment to that 
given by Plato.*® 

Given that there appears to be a general Peripatetic set of arguments against 
the Platonic view of the soul, it would not be surprising if there was a concomi¬ 
tant set of Platonist responses. The most likely place to begin such a search of 
Platonist responses would be, of course, lamblichus. Although he does not use 
the term spijjuxla in any of his extant works, he does twice in the De Anima 
make reference to the concept using the adjectival or verbal form of the term. 

lamblichus considers the soul’s entry into and connection with the body in 
sections 31-33 of the DeAnima. In section 33, lamblichus presents seven ways 
that the soul interacts with the body. The first five are Platonically oriented, the 
soul is separate from the body and enters into a conjunction with it. The final 
two are Peripatetic in tone: 


18 Westerink (1977) 232 notes that 1.442 of Damascius’ commentary to the Phaedo presents 
an argument similar to that in our Simplicius passage. The Damascius passage preserves 
a Peripatetic argument against Plato that was presented by Strata of Lampsacus (335- 
269 bce). Westerink notes that there is evidence that Boethus knew of Strata’s arguments 
against Plato's Final Argument. For our purposes, however, Damascius’ allusion here and 
also in 1.446 shows that he was aware of other Peripatetic arguments against Plato’s posi¬ 
tion. Indeed at 11.78 (333.17-21) he distinguishes two positions, one like Boethus’ (the soul 
separates and perishes) and another that it survives for some time before perishing. There 
seem to be, therefore, other means of referring to Boethus’ ideas without having recourse 
to Porphyry’s text. As Sharpies (2014) 609 note 11 points out, Damascius in 1.443 assumes 
that the soul outlasts its body, and then he raises a problem about its continued existence 
over many such non-corporeal existences. This passage, however, documents Damascius’ 
own thinking and may not depend on Boethus or Strata, as Sharpies notes. What the pas¬ 
sages in Damascius show is that later Platonists had various texts and authors available 
to them, and we need not therefore conclude that a reference even to Boethus must be a 
reference to Porphyry’s text. 
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Others agree with none of these but some say that the soul is a part in the 
complete living being and others that it is implanted like a skill in instru¬ 
ments, just as if a rudder were ensouled 

The first of the two alternatives represents the soul as part and parcel of the 
soul/body complex, but the second (in which the adjective appears) is 

more subtle. The soul is implanted in bodies as an art or skill (t£)(vv]) is found in 
a tool or instrument (opyavov). The description is similar to Aristotle’s doctrine 
of the soul being the form of the body, implanted as part of the whole and mak¬ 
ing the organism what it is. The final words make clear what lamblichus means: 
the relationship of soul to body would be like a rudder that steers the ship if the 
rudder had a life of its own. As the rudder is ensouled by its appropriate form 
(steering), so too the body is ensouled by its appropriate form (being alive). 
Thus, the context is Aristotelian and lamblichus’ use of the term “ensouled” is 
as well. 

Earlier in the DeAnima (section 9), lamblichus connects ensoulment with 
the Peripatetic Dicaearchus of Messene (350-285 bce). After considering other 
Peripatetic and Stoic theories of the soul, he turns to Dicaearchus, who he says 
claims that the soul is: 

... that which belongs to the body as a “being ensouled” 

is not present to the soul itself as belonging to it. Dicaearchus of Messene 

says such things about the soul.^° 

Dicaearchus is surely one of the predecessors of Boethus’ theory of the soul as 
“ensoulment,” along with Strato and other early Peripatetics. Like the reference 
to ensoulment in De An. section 33, this fragment also refers to a Peripatetic 
usage of the term. But, lamblichus also steps out of his doxography to point out 
how wrong (from a Platonic perspective) Dicaearchus was, since the Peripatetic 
philosopher denied that the ensoulment was a separately existing entity.^* The 
fact that lamblichus cites Dicaearchus rather than Boethus shows that he is fol¬ 
lowing a different tradition from Porphyry’s in the Ad Boethum, probably one 
that included a Peripatetic doxography. Furthermore, the fact that lamblichus 


19 60.20-22: oi de oiidev toutcov juYxcopoOo’iv, cop de [TEpop ttjv jjux’l''' cpoccriv Eivai ev oXco to ?cpcp, 01 
de cop TEXvvjv E[r7rE<pux£vai xotp opycivoip, aanep ei £[.;4)uxop (6) 

20 32.16-19: TO ToO c7co[iaTop Sv ocrTTEp TO EjijjuxoujGai, aiiTv) Si) [li] irapov rfj ipvxfj oianep imdp- 
/eiv, ota Si) XEysTai irspl jjux^p iiapci Aixaicipxco to M£0’0T)vicp. For the manuscript reading 
and suggested alternatives for the infinitive, see Finamore and Dillon (2002) 100 note 43. 

21 See Dillon’s note in Finamore and Dillon (2002) 100. 
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presents a Platonist critique of the Peripatetic position shows that he was not 
reluctant to use both the active and the passive senses of the term “ensoul- 
ment.” 

Although, given the fragmentary nature of the evidence for both Porphyry 
and lamblichus, certainty is impossible, it does seem likely that lamblichus 
followed a different tradition than Porphyry and was likely responsible for Sim¬ 
plicius’ reference to Boethus, especially since Simplicius claims to be following 
lamblichus closely in his commentary.^^ In both lamblichean passages, the 
Peripatetics in question are using “ensouled” as a foil to the immortal soul. 
Ensoulment belongs to the body, and so would die with it. Dicaearchus, we 
know, viewed this way.^^ Thus it seems likely that lamblichus 

would have had more to say in his De Anima about this Peripatetic doctrine. 
If so, it is likely that later Neoplatonists made use of lamblichus and those 
who followed him rather than using Porphyry’s Ad Boethum directly. This is 
not to deny that lamblichus incorporated ideas from Porphyry’s text into his 
De Anima. Rather, lamblichus would have put his own spin on what Porphyry 
wrote and then added other material from other sources to it—and, of course, 
included his own opinions too. With regard to Simplicius and other Neopla¬ 
tonists, however, I would argue that lamblichus and his followers are the most 
likely sources for their use of 

Let us now turn to Hermias’ commentary on the Phaedrus. Hermias uses the 
term dpijjuxltx only four times in the work, and in each occurrence he is not 
using it in the passive. Peripatetic sense but rather in the active, Platonic one. 
The key passage for understanding Hermias’ use of the term occurs after the 
passage we originally considered and still within Hermias’ discussion of Plato’s 
argument for the immortality of the soul from its self-motion. In the passage 
(124.1-125.2) Hermias considers the problem of what counts as a self-moving 
soul. He begins from the obvious case that ensouled bodies differ from lifeless 


22 See Fragment A in the Appendix to Finamore and Dillon (2002) 231; cf. 252-253. 

23 See Gottschalk (1986) 254 and note 20 and Karamanolis (2006) 293 and note 171. 

24 See, for example, Proclus, In Remp. 11.90.10-19. The same idea (without use of the word 
£p 4 >'JX^“) is found in Damascius, In Phaed. 11.78.8-12 Westerink. There Damascius states 
that the soul is not an affection of the body (iidSo?) but rather a substance in its own 
right (oiicrla). As such, it can and does live separately from the body. See also 11.76.5-10, 
where Damascius states that the soul is not the ^cov) imported into the body but rather it 
imports life into the body (oi) ydp ejtiv rj ^ EUKpepopEvv) ^covj xai ev uiroxEipEVEvcp oOaa, 
aW Yi EirKpspoucra Tauxrjv to) jcopaxi, 8-9). Soul is immortal, but the life it imports is not. 
See Gottschalk (1986) 249 note 11 and Menn (2012) 62 and note 24. Menn (2012) 57 note 19 
adds Themistius, In DeAn. 25.23-27.7. 
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ones by being moved internally (124.5-8).^® Next Hermias comes to souls of 
lower animals:^® 

For we will not be disturbed and grant immortality to these souls of 
animals (such as earthworms and gnats), which we are accustomed to 
call simply “ensoulments” and “entelechies.” For the soul puts the first- 
principle of motion in bodies, it either being present as [it is] in us or 
giving some image (I'vSaXpa) of itself 

Hermias uses the term accompanied by the Aristotelian term evteXe- 

Xda. The so-called souls of such creatures are not souls, that is to say, they are 
not rational souls (as we have) but rather irrational souls, which are not self- 
moving. This is why Hermias calls such a soul an “image” (I'vSaXpa) of rational 
soul. We’ll return to this idea momentarily. 

In a similar fashion, Hermias explains, elemental bodies that are mobile (fire 
that moves naturally upwards, earth that moves naturally downwards, etc.) do 
not possess a self-moving soul but are, rather, moved by the World Soul. These 
elements retain a trace of the World Soul just as excretions from our own bod¬ 
ies retain a trace of the body’s life-bearing heat. Just as sweat from our bodies 
retains its heat for a while, so too earth retains its tendency for downward 
motion that it received from the World Soul. Hermias calls this psychic trace 
an image (’ivSaXpa, 124.26) of the World Soul (124.13-27). Thus, just as in the 
case of lower animals, there is a soul at a further remove that sets the element 
in its natural motion. As Hermias adds (124.27-29), we call the element ajjuxoi; 
rather than £j.ujjuxo<; because it does not possess an individual rational soul of 
its own. 

In sum, human beings have self-moving rational souls that control their 
body’s motions. Inferior animals do not and are moved by an image of a ratio¬ 
nal soul. Even the lifeless elements are moved by the World Soul in a cer¬ 
tain way. So, all motion arises through the rational soul, which is self-moving 
and extends downwards toward the body through the irrational soul, which 
Hermias refers to as the “image” of the rational soul. This irrational soul is a 


25 si ydp Sia<pepEi to £[a 1 )uxov jcopia toO djiuxou to) d^' sauToO xai evSoSev xivEicrGai (6 ydp dv I'Sco- 
[TEv d<p’ sauToO xivoujTEvov ejaIjuxo''' XEyojTEv), StjXovoti toW-O) ttXeov auTV) sauTTjv xivr|0’ao’a xai 
TTpoSuiryjSstja xivijoai to ?a)ov ouTcop aiiTo exivvjjev. 

26 124.8-12: Oi) TapaxGvjcroiiEGa Ss [lij xai TauTap Tdp 4 )ux“? tuv ^ucov dGavdToup ScojofiEv dp 
EjAjjuXia? novap xal evreXexdag eidi 9 ay.ev xaXetv, olov crxcoXyjxap xai EjuriSap- tj ydp JiuxI) 
TTOTiGETai Totp o’cojiao’iv dpxvjv liivyjOECop, ijToi auTV) izapovaa dp icp’ vjiidv, i] ’iv8aX[id ti EauTvjp 
SiSouja. 
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mere ensouling caused by the rational soul. It is time to examine Hermias’ 
explanation.^'^ 

Our original passage at ro8.6-r2 occurs in the context of a long argument 
concerned with showing that Plato’s phrase TuSaa dSdvotToq (“all [or every] 
soul is deathless,’’P/zdr. 24506) refers to the rational soul alone. It is a parenthet¬ 
ical remark, helping to situate the place of the rational soul in the Neoplatonic 
metaphysical hierarchy. As such, the passage makes use of the Platonic mean¬ 
ing of “ensoulment.” It is not a dismissal of the Peripatetic view that the soul is 
mortal but rather an affirmation of the Platonic doctrine that the soul is sep¬ 
arate from and in charge of the body. Above the rational soul is its immediate 
cause, the Intellect. Below it is the lower soul, the so-called “image.” 

There is a problem, however. Hermias refers to the ensoulment not as the 
acopaxog (“ensoulment of the body”) but as the dpxjj^X'®' nvEupa- 
Toq (“ensoulment of the pneuma”). Why does Hermias use this term? Pneuma 
is the intermediary substance between soul and body, what the Neoplatonists 
called the vehicle (oxv]pa). For lamblichus there was a single, immortal, ethe¬ 
real vehicle, but Syrianus divided the vehicle into two, one immortal and one 
mortal.^® Subsequent Neoplatonists, including Hermias (rss.rq-rsS.g) followed 
Syrianus’ lead. Proclus in his Timaeus commentary, when he is discussing the 
concept of dpxjj^X'®' discusses the two vehicles. Through his text we can 
glimpse what Hermias means by the phrase. 

In 111.284.r6-285.r6, Proclus is discussing Tim. 42a3-6, where Plato looks 
ahead to a time when the rational soul will be implanted into the human 


27 The other two passages in which the term occurs add little to what we already 

know. At 113.5-8, while considering the motion of immaterial entities, Hermias gives as 
examples of such motions that occur around bodies “heat or cold or ensoulments” (olai 
GEppoTvjTE^ii £p 4 '’JXf“ 0 - These have their “paradigmatic cause in the soul, inasmuch 

as the soul puts life into bodies” (tvjv irapaSEiypaTixvjv alxlav ev rfj ipvxfj, xa 06 vj ijjux'l 
acopacnv evSIScoji ^covjv). So, once again, the cause of the body’s ensoulment is the rational 
soul. At 128.11-18, Hermias is discussing the section of the Timaeus in which the Demiurge 
fashions the World Soul from intermediate Being, Sameness, and Difference ( Tim. 35a). 
Hermias explains that the substances are intermediate between their indivisible form and 
that which is divided around bodies. This lowest class he glosses as “the irrational life, 
nature, and ensoulments” (rj aXoyop ^covj xai rj cpitjit; xai al Epif'uxl^i) 128.16). These mirror to 
a degree the list in our original passage, and the point seems to be that the aspect of soul 
that is involved deeply with the corporeal body is the lowest soul of the Timaeus, the irra¬ 
tional. As the World Soul was the first, purest blending of the intermediate ingredients, so 
too the human rational soul is a less pure blending to produce the intermediate mixture. 
The irrational soul is lower but still somehow connected with the rational soul, and so it 
is what Hermias refers to as the “image.” 

28 For the doctrine of the two vehicles, see Proclus, In Tim. 111.236.31-238.26. For lamblichus 
see 111.234.32-235.9 (= lamblichus, In Tim. Fr. 81) and Finamore (1985) 11-27. 
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body.^® For Plato, this is a time when the perceptions, pleasures, pains, and 
emotions affect the thinking of the rational soul in its new body.^° In his com¬ 
mentary, Proclus differentiates between such human souls and those that exist 
above without bodies, that are ranked with the Intelligibles, and have no need 
of corporeal bodies (284.16-21). Souls that descend are necessarily united with 
a mortal life, which the souls themselves established (284.21-24). This mortal 
life arises from the soul itself because the rational soul already contains the 
summits of this lower life when it is housed in the pneumatic body.^* The seeds 
of the irrational life are already present when the rational soul lives separately 
from bodies in the ethereal, immortal vehicle.^^ Thus the lives of souls differ 
depending on the kind of body to which they are attached. Their manner of 


29 “Whenever from necessity they [i.e., the rational souls] should have been implanted in 
bodies, and something should enter and another should exit from their body, it would be 
necessary first that sensation (one for all, connate in them) arises from violent impres¬ 
sions.” (oTToxe Sf) jcopacTiv Ep<puTeu0Et£v £^ dvdyxT)?, xai to psv TTpooloi, to 5 ’ drrloi toO jcopaTop 
auTciv TrpcoTov pEv ai'o’Srja’iv dvayxatov eitj plav irdoiv ix ^lalcov TraGvjpdxcov oup^uxov ylyvE- 
aGai, Tim. 42a3-6). I am construing xoO jcopaxop as a genitive of separation after dTrloi, as is 
common after the verb E^Eipi. The alternative is to take the genitive after to psv and to di 
(“some part of their body entering and exiting”), as Cornford (1935) 143 takes it. However, it 
is not the parts of body that are entering and exiting, but rather sensations, nourishment, 
oxygen, etc. Zeyl (2000) 29 translates more freely, but his translation is closer to mine (“... 
these bodies had things coming to them and leaving them ...”). 

30 See Plato's discussion of the effect of the body and its appetites and passions at 4205-4461. 
The passions distort the two circles of the soul, and it is the task of all human beings to 
match the soul's motions to that of the planets and stars. By doing so, souls restore them¬ 
selves to reason and eventually obtain their proper afterlife on their star (4461-04 and 
gobfi-dy). 

31 In Tim. 111.284.24-27: “Because they possess beforehand the summits of this life in the 
pneuma and they have received in advance in an indivisible manner the causes for the 
doxastic life, for this is the cause of sensation.” (Sioxi xal xdp dxpoTrjxap auxvjp ev to) irvEupaxi 
irpoEt/ov xai xdp alxlap dpEpcop ev tv) So^aaTixi] ^cofj irpoEikyi^aaiv exeIvv) ydp vj xvjp aiaOriaecog 
dpxi)). 

32 Proclus introduces this theory earlier as Syrianus' at 111.236.31-238.2. This attribution is 
significant since Proclus is Hermias' fellow-student in Syrianus' seminar on the Phaedrus. 
For Syrianus there are two vehicles: the ethereal and the pneumatic. The summits of the 
irrational life—but not the irrational life itself (237.10-11)—exist in the higher, ethereal 
vehicle; the summits of the irrational life, like the ethereal vehicle, are immortal, having 
been fashioned by the Demiurge (236.31-237.1). The younger gods extend, break up, and 
weave these summits into the pneumatic vehicle, thereby creating the irrational life. The 
pneumatic vehicle and the irrational life in it are longer lived than the corporeal body and 
the lives in it. (237.2-6). Beyond the irrational life itself that is present in the pneumatic 
vehicle, human beings have the life in the corporeal body, which the younger gods also 
weave (237.20-22). See further Festugiere (1968) 102-103 notes 2 and 3. 
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life is in fact triple:^^ the life in the immortal vehicle, that in the corporeal 
body, and in between a life in a body of “envelopes” (xiTWVsq) of pure elements. 
The soul gathers these airy, watery, and earthy envelopes from the elements 
under the Moon in its descent to earth before they come to enter the corporeal 
body (iii.2g7.2r-24).^''^ These elemental envelopes are the pneumatic vehicle, 
and the soul’s entry into them (as well as into the corporeal body) is termed an 
“ensoulment.” 

Proclus discusses the concept of the elemental body further in EL Th. 209. 
Souls descend and put on these envelopes of elements, and as the souls descend 
the envelopes become more material. In their ascent, souls slough them off 
again. Further, Proclus equates these elemental accretions with irrational lives 
(aXoyoi ^coai, r82.2o Dodds). Thus, the lives that the souls project affect the 
elemental substratum that they attract, and so the irrational soul causes dis¬ 
turbances in the elemental body (which is the second, mortal vehicle) and the 
whole compound suffers accordingly. In its purihcation and ascent, the souls 
regain their proper circular motion and the ability to engage in Intelligible 
thought. For Proclus this elemental body perishes if and when the souls are 
purihed.^® 

Returning to our passage in the Timaeus commentary, Proclus discusses the 
ensoulment of the various bodies at 285.3-r2:^® 


33 Cf. 111.285.12-16: TpiTxd o 3 v xd dxvipaxa, ij anXovv xal avXov, rj anXovv xai evuXov, i] juvGe- 
xov itai EvuXov itai ?coai xouxcov xpEip, i] [iev dSdvaxop, i] Se 7:o>LUXPO'''i“r£pa xoO crcopaxop, i] Se 
juva7:oW.u[i£vr) xo) jcopaxi. xai xoOxo [iev xoioOxov. 

34 Eip yvjv KaxioOcrai ydp ai 4)ux“i TrpoaXapPdvouo’iv diro xd)v axoixeicov dW.oup )<o!i dW.oup 
dEpioup EvuSpioup ovTco x£>L£uxatov Eipxov oyxov xov naxvv xoOxov Eiaxpivovxai. 

35 See Dodds (1963) 306-308. Proclus uses this triple division again in 111.286.20-287.10 
to explain three different kinds of sensation, one in each of the bodies. He sums up 
by placing the highest kind of sensation in the immortal vehicle, the next in the irra¬ 
tional life (i.e., in the pneumatic vehicle), and the lowest in the ensoulment of the cor¬ 
poreal body (xai i) [iev ectxi xoO irpcoxou oxvipaxop, i) Se xijp dMyou ?covjp, i) Se xijp Epjiuxla? 
xoO cTcopaxop, 287.9-10). Note that Proclus here uses the term Epjjuxla with the corporeal 
body, not with the elemental one. See also 111.324.25-325.13 and Festugiere (1968) 206 
note 2. 

36 dW.r) [lEV Ecrxiv rj Epjjuxla xoO £vu>.ou jcopaxop, ei'xe ev d7r>.otp xuScnv u^EjxrjxEV eixe ev juv9e- 
xoip xai ojxpEtvoip, dW.r) Se rj ev xo) oxvipaxi jjuxv), xai xrjv [iev 0 Srjpioupyop u<}>1jxt)jiv dSdvaxov 
oucrav, xrjv Se oi veoi 9eo1, Gvvjxvjv uTroo’xdo’av e^ dpx%, Sioxi acopdxcov evuXcov dxcopuxop Ecrxi. xai 
yj [lEv xoO oxvipotxop ISla ?cot) Sia<f)£p£i xcov Xoiircov cop dGdvaxop GvvjxoeiScov, yj Se ev xotp dir^Lotp 
Xuajcn xoO ev xo) juvOexco jcopaxi, Sioxi auxyj psv rfj xpdo’Ei cruvsiTExai xoO acopaxop, EXEivyj Se 
xai iraiSEUExai xai xpaxEiv Suvaxai xcov acopaxixcov xpdcTEcov. 
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The ensoulment of the material body is one thing, whether it exists in 
simple envelopes or in composite oyster-like bodies,and the soul in the 
vehicle is another. The latter, since it is immortal, the Demiurge estab¬ 
lished, but the former the younger gods. They create it mortal from this 
first principle and so it is inseparable from mortal bodies. The proper life 
of the vehicle differs from the others as the deathless [does] from the mor¬ 
tal. The life in simple vestments differs from that in the composite body 
because the latter follows along with the temperament of the body while 
the former disciplines and can rule the corporeal temperaments. 

Thus, there are three ensoulments, and each differs from the other. The soul 
enters and ensouls first the ethereal vehicle, then the pneumatic vehicle, and 
finally the corporeal body. The role of the irrational lives in the compound 
increases at each level. These lives the soul itself projects. In the ethereal vehi¬ 
cle, the lives are not yet formed, and the rational soul is able to engage in 
Intelligible thought easily; in the corporeal body, the irrational lives are mul¬ 
tiple and cause great harm to the soul’s thinking; and in the pneumatic vehicle 
are the summits of the irrational life. There the rational soul is capable of being 
purified of the corporeal elements and can begin Intelligible thought once it is 
purified. 

Returning to Hermias’ phrase, nvEupaToq, we can see that Her- 

mias is using the term “pneuma” not as the higher, immortal vehicle but rather 
as the second, lower vehicle, seat of images rather than thoughts. Its ensoul¬ 
ment too is a temporary phenomenon, dependent on the existence of the 
second vehicle. As such, its life and ensoulment are temporary, mortal, and 
involved with non-rational processes. His use of the term with the vehicle, how¬ 
ever, is unique. I can find no other instances of it. 

Why does Hermias insert the life in the pneumatic vehicle into his discus¬ 
sion of the irrational? One possibility is that he (or Syrianus before him) wished 
to include a reference to the intermediate life of the soul, when it was descend¬ 
ing into or ascending out of body. In this way, this intermediate phase of the 
soul’s life is given a place in what is otherwise a list of terms for the irrational 
soul’s presence in the corporeal body. Although this explanation fits the facts 
well enough, it does not place Hermias in the best light. Why include this term 
among a set of terms that on the face of it look synonymous? 


37 For the “oyster-like body” (ojTpetvoi?), see Plato, Phdr. 25006, where Socrates looks ahead 
to a time when our souls are not bound to the body in the manner of an oyster to its shell 
(oaxpEou xpotrov SeSeaiteuitevoi). 
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A passage from Psellus (nth Century ce) suggests an alternative explana¬ 
tion. In his short essay, “Concerning how some people become wise and others 
foolish,” while discussing the two aspects of all human beings, body and soul, 
Psellus provides his own list of terms for the irrational soul (go.12-17):^® 

Two aspects are seen in us from which we are blended, body and soul. 
Each is an individual entity in itself The soul is intellectual, unmoved by 
locomotion, thinking there on the intelligibles and knowing how they are 
in nature. It is immortal, unalterable, unchangeable. On the one hand it 
has descended from Intellect, and on the other it is situated above the irra¬ 
tional, the ensoulment, the imaginative pneuma, and the nature around 
bodies. 

The context is similar to those we have seen in Hermias and Proclus: the ratio¬ 
nal soul is midway between Intellect above and the irrational nature below. 
The syntax of the last clause is difficult. The participle UTrspxEipEvv] takes the 
genitive case (“lies above, is superior to, excels”) and there are four genitives, 
all seemingly parallel to one another. Do all four genitives refer to the same 
entity (the irrational)? This is doubtful. There is almost certainly a distinction 
between “the imaginative pneuma” (i.e., the pneumatic vehicle made of the 
elements) and “the nature around bodies” (the irrational lives around the cor¬ 
poreal body). Since aXcyia? and seem to refer to the same entity—i.e, 

to the irrational soul either as an entity unto itself or as the ensouling of some 
body—what we seem to have is a two-term general statement of what is below 
the rational soul (the irrational) and then a two-part breakdown of what makes 
up the irrational (vehicle and body). 

Turning to Hermias’ list, we find a similar ambiguity: “irrational soul,” “mor¬ 
tal form of soul,” “second trace of life,” “irrational life,” “ensoulment of the 
pneuma,” “life around bodies.” As with the Psellus passage, it seems most likely 
that the “ensoulment of the pneuma” and the “life around bodies” refer to the 
two aspects of the irrational. Again the earlier part of the list seems to refer to 
the irrational as a whole. 

If this interpretation is correct, then we can understand what Hermias is 
trying to do. His sentence is about the middle area between the rational soul 


38 Auo Toivuv £<p’ rjyflv opaxai icp'm xE)<pd[re9a, afijra itai ExdxEpov aiixo xa0’ aiixo. 

T) [TEv voEpd, xv)v Se xaxd xotov [TExaPoXvjv dxivrjxop, aiixoGi xotp vorjxotp EinpdW.ouo’a )<ai 
yivcoo’Kouo’a OTrcop exoucti (pujEcop, dGdvaxop, dvaW.oicoxop, dyExdpXrjxop, uTTopdcra [rsv x 6 v voOv, 
u 7 rEp)<Ei|r£vy) Se dXoyiap xal £[r4)ux^“? "roO (pavxao’xixoO irvEuyaxop xai xijp TTEpi xd jcoiraxa 

(pUJECOp. 
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and the life in the corporeal body. Like all Platonists, the connection between 
soul and body is of critical importance to him; like all Neoplatonists after 
lamblichus, there are more entities to ht into the connection. Soul cannot ht 
into body without appropriate intermediaries. For lamblichus, there would 
have been a single intermediary: the immortal, ethereal vehicle. For Syrianus 
and his followers (and these include both Hermias and Proclus) there was 
another level to take into account, that of the pneumatic vehicle. Hermias does 
so by adding it to the chain of terms for the irrational, just as Psellus will do. 
For these philosophers, the pneumatic vehicle and its summits of the irrational 
soul are crucial in our understanding of the connection of rational soul to phys¬ 
ical body. 



Hermias on Dialectic, the Techne of Rhetoric, and 
the True Methods of Collection and Division 


Gary Gabor 


This chapter describes Hermias’ account of dialectic and the associated meth¬ 
ods of collection and division in the Phaedrus commentary. Dialectic, in Her¬ 
mias’ view, is itself identical to and constitutive of the activity of philosophy, 
and plays a significant role not only in understanding his interpretation of the 
logical, epistemological, and metaphysical issues raised in the Phaedrus, but 
also the associated topic of rhetoric explored throughout the dialogue. As we 
shall see, Hermias’ interpretation of dialectic has a strong grounding both in 
the Phaedrus itself, as well as in other Platonic dialogues like the Repubiie, 
Parmenides, Sophist, and Philebus, to which Hermias makes frequent appeal. 
Throughout his commentary, Hermias tackles many points that he takes to be 
related to his dialectical and methodological concerns. These include topics 
like: (a) what constitutes a true teehne, (b) the relation between the teehne of 
persuasion and its corollary episteme of the nature of the soul and its parts, (c) 
which individuals count as true possessors of the political and rhetorical teeh- 
nai, (d) epistemological and metaphysical treatments of the nature of truth, 
likeness, similarity, and difference, (e) the limits and scopes of the methods 
of definition and division, and (f) copious examples of definitional divisions 
throughout his commentary. In addition, Hermias’ account of logical theory, as 
well as its metaphysical underpinnings, extends to his interpretation of some 
of the most famous Platonic myths in the Phaedrus, including Socrates’ myth 
of the cicadas and myth of Theuth. Throughout, Hermias treats these sections 
of the Phaedrus as making a fundamental contribution to the Platonic under¬ 
standing of dialectic, and during his analysis makes frequent comparison and 
reference to other Platonic dialogues—including the Statesman, Sophist, Par¬ 
menides, Repubiie, and Philebus. In this, Hermias, like some other contempo¬ 
rary commentators on Plato such as Hugh Benson, Sandra Peterson, and Mary 
Louise Gill,* chooses to interpret Plato’s dialogues synoptically as possessing 
a unified vision of philosophy in general and dialectic in particular. This dis- 


1 See Benson; Peterson; and Gill Philosophos, although many further examples could be sup¬ 
plied. 
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tinguishes Hermias from other modern interpreters of Plato who have tended 
to emphasize the differences between these dialogues in their treatment of 
dialectic. 

Hermias’ identihcation of philosophy with dialectic was not, however, uni¬ 
versal among late ancient Platonists. Plotinus, for instance, while closely associ¬ 
ating dialectic and philosophy, nevertheless distinguished the two, saying that 
dialectic was the ‘valuable part’ (to xlpiov ptpoq) of philosophy {Enn. 1.3.5.9), 
distinct from and used by natural philosophy and ethics (1.3.6). While Plotinus 
clearly has the account from the Phaedrus close to mind in 1.3 and elsewhere, 
his concerns are very different from providing the sort of close, textual inter¬ 
pretation of a single dialogue like Hermias. Indeed, outside of 1.3, specific ref¬ 
erences to the Phaedrus are relatively hard to come by in Plotinus. Hermias’ 
commentary thus provides us a window into how a topic like dialectic was 
treated in detail in an instructional setting like Syrianus’ Athenian Academy 
in the 5th century CE.^ 

Some aspects of Hermias’ account are at first surprising. For him philoso¬ 
phy simply is the true rhetoric (1.10). The true techne of rhetoric itself is the 
result of complete dialectical knowledge, a result of Socrates having ‘fastened’ 
(vjijjaTo) rhetoric to dialectic (254.25-26). Since dialectic reviews “the nature 
and the essence of things, which is truth’’ (229.15), its tethering to rhetoric 
means that the true rhetorician must in turn possess an exact and complete 
understanding of the soul and its parts (much more on this below). But despite 
any potentially surprising aspects of Hermias’ interpretation, there is actually 
good textual warrant for thinking that this is Plato’s view in the Phaedrus as 
well. This thus provides Hermias’ account of the unity of the disparate top¬ 
ics of the dialogue, since the true and authentic understanding of philosophy 
and dialectic leads to an understanding of the true nature of the human soul 
and the forms of persuasive speech most effective in bringing it to virtue and 
truth. Indeed, this identification of dialectic with both philosophy and the true 
rhetoric is indicated by Hermias from the very beginning of his commentary, 
as well as, he also believes, Plato. As Hermias begins his commentary on the 
Phaedrus: 

Socrates, in order to perform good works for humankind and for the souls 
of the young was sent into (the realm of) generation. Since the differ¬ 
ences are many according to both the character and habits of souls, he 
treated each differently, (acting) in certain ways towards the young, and 


2 For the history of the reception of the Phaedrus before Hermias, see Yunis 25-28. 
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in Other ways towards the sophists, offering a helping hand to all and 
turning them towards philosophy. And so now with Phaedrus excited 
by rhetoric he (Socrates) seeks to turn him (Phaedrus) towards the true 
rhetoric, which is philosophy. And so we have explained the hrst sub¬ 
ject of the dialogue and the hrst layer of its meaning. (The dialogue) 
thus helps point us in a more theoretical path and this is ultimately its 
purpose.^ 

1 - 5-13 


The orator Lysias, according to Hermias, “loves Phaedrus shamefully, pretend¬ 
ing not to love (him), and hoping to separate him from his other lovers, harm¬ 
fully and depravedly composing a speech, that it is entirely better to receive 
the one who does not love oneself than the one who does” (1.14-17). Socrates, 
by contrast, truly cares for Phaedrus, and puts him on the true path to self¬ 
understanding, love, and philosophy. Hermias contrasts the morally suspect 
and shameful education of the rhetorician Lysias with the noble pursuits and 
desires of Socrates. Philosophy is the true rhetoric (1.10), and Socrates is a great 
benefactor whose philanthropic concern for Phaedrus and other youths, paired 
with a true knowledge of the nature of souls and the proper words that turn 
them towards the good, contrasts with the false education of Lysias. The dia¬ 
logue as a whole thus represents a protrepreptic, a turning (irpOTpETTopEvoq) 
to philosophy (1.9), of which its dialectical components are an integral part. 
Socrates also, in this image of being sent to humankind for their educational 
benefit and turning of their souls towards the intelligible world, strongly evokes 
the similar description discussed later by Hermias of Prometheus in the PhiLe- 
bus when he too is sent by the gods to provide the methods of collection and 
division to humanity so as to know “the truth about things” (v) dXijSsia tou Tipd- 
YpaToq) (247.25-30). 

As is already clear, Hermias makes repeated reference to Plato’s other discus¬ 
sions of dialectic and is convinced that they are relevant for an interpretation of 
the Phaedrus. When at Phaedrus 266b Socrates hrst declares his ‘passion’ and 
love for the methods of collection and division, Hermias states that “this he 
[Plato] performs in the PhUebus and Statesman, saying that dialectic was given 
as a gift from the gods to human beings by Prometheus, and likening it to a log¬ 
ical net (an d!pq3ij3Xv]aTpix6v opyavov) in the Sophist" (247.28-31). Hermias states 
that “it is not possible to have knowledge of things (sTuaTVjpv] TTpaypciTcov) with- 


3 Translations from Hermias’ commentary are my own. Quotations of Plato are from Fowler’s 
translation of the Phaedrus. 
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out diairesis,” i.e. division (248.1-2). Details about what counts as the subject 
of episteme and its scope for Hermias—whether the natural world, the noetic, 
or some other alternative—and its relationship to other technai like medicine 
and rhetoric is examined further below. 

To give one more sense of the casual, but illustrative, way in which Hermias 
integrates ideas from the Phaedrus with the methodological and metaphysical 
concerns of the other dialogues, let us briefly note Hermias’ comments on the 
setting of the dialogue. Early on, at Pkaedr. 23ob.2, Socrates calls out to Hera 
exclaiming what a lovely place beside the plane tree Phaedrus has chosen to 
converse. Hermias finds the exclamation to Hera quite apt to the conversa¬ 
tion and scope of the dialogue as a whole, given her role as the begetter and 
the organizer of the beautiful things arising from the demiurge (34.11-23). As 
we shall see, this is in fact a very important indication that Hermias not only 
is seeking to integrate the different methodological conceptions of collection 
and division from the dialogues, but other core metaphysical doctrines from 
the Timaeus and elsewhere. Indeed, Hermias suggests, the general divisions of 
the Timaeus are appropriate not only in that dialogue, but as a general division 
of nature as a whole. Air, water, and earth are fundamental divisions in nature, 
and operate not only during precise applications of the method, but also struc¬ 
ture something as general as where Phaedrus and Socrates decide to sit and 
the appropriateness of a meeting of earth, air, and water for the discussion of 
philosophy in their dialogue. 


1 The Tethering of Philosophy to Rhetoric 

According to Hermias, “Dialectic divides both natures and words” (254.26-27). 
Commenting on Socrates’ words at Phaedrus 265d that one “collects the many 
particulars into one idea (siq piav iSsav),” he notes that Socrates here means 
specifically the methods of definition and division, since “definitions are of 
forms” (246.14). 

Hermias feels no hesitation towards identifying this method discussed by 
Socrates in the Phaedrus with the methods of the Sophist, the ability to distin¬ 
guish between the great and the small in all things (235.4-14), or those of the 
PhUebus or other ‘late’ works of Plato. Since even relatively small differences can 
eventually accumulate to create extremely large contractions, such as both the 
sophists and Eleatics like Zeno exploit, Hermias emphasizes that the philoso¬ 
pher must rather “know the truth and similarity and dissimilarity of things” 
(236.19). Otherwise things can easily be made to appear both just and unjust, 
and the same things similar and dissimilar. That is because things {pragmata) 
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are similar according to the things common between them. So these share the 
same species or form (eide) and thus are similar, but are also dissimilar, since 
they are many (236.22-24). 

The specihc method of division proceeds from the single to the many, while 
analysis and dehnition proceed from the many to the one (229.4-11). As the 
Stranger says in the Statesman, division is typically from one single genus into 
two sub-species, but if the nature of the thing under consideration requires 
three, four, or more cuts, then that should be done (247.2-7). 

The ability to present the many within one logos is what a dehnition of some¬ 
thing is (229.10-11). This allows one to identify the truth, which is the nature and 
substance of things (v) qjuaiq xai v) ouala tou TipaypaToq) (229.12-13). 

For Hermias, then, given that dialectic is the science by which I am able to 
identify the nature and ousia of a sensible object, then it is also the science 
by which 1 will be able to identify how to best use that thing, and so hence 
have craft-knowledge of the item in question. The true rhetoric is thus closely 
intertwined with philosophy, as Socrates himself maintains in the Phaedrus. 
Rhetoric then is, according to Hermias, the or turning of the soul 

through words (Sid tcov Xoycov). This is a specific kind of psychagogia, i.e. one 
that employs language, while psychagogia or the turning of the soul in general 
is “the leading of the soul to itself” (234.25-26), a clear allusion to the ALcib- 
iadesA This soul-art has important practical and theoretical aspects to it, as 
Hermias soon makes clear. Dialectic, he continues, is described by Plato not 
only as concerning the forms with which our human speech concerns itself, 
but also has the potential to divide the noetic forms into many and lead them 
back again into one, or what is the same, to distinguish each of the ideas from 
each other (248.4-8). 

Accordingly, Hermias lays great stress on the idea that the perfect rhetori¬ 
cian must be one who knows not only the nature of things external to the 
human being, but also that he must have a perfect and complete enumeration 
of the parts and nature of the human soul itself Since persuasion is of souls, 
the true rhetoric must know its object, which is properly the soul. Comment¬ 
ing on 270b and following, Hermias also emphasizes this aspect of rhetoric. 


4 It is worth paying attention to what Hermias has to say here, since it contributes to the dis¬ 
cussion today about whether the Alcibiades is a dialogue which is somehow below Plato’s 
abilities. Hermias identifies obvious comparisons between the Alcibiades and the Phaedrus 
and his premise that the Alcibiades is by Plato is not, I would suggest, born out of mere 
naivety, but rather because of the close thematic and methodological connections between 
the account of “soul-leading” {psychagogia) that one finds between the two dialogues. Cf Ale. 
i32d.5-i33C7, with the analysis of Wohl. 
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and he describes its skopos as directly leading to a consideration of the soul, 
and whether it is monoeidetic or tripartite in nature. Thus Hermias, closely fol¬ 
lowing the Platonic Socrates in the dialogue, argues that there is a necessary 
connection between a dialectical investigation of the parts of the soul to the 
proper operation of rhetoric. Further in this vein, commenting on 27id, Her¬ 
mias goes on to make some interesting epistemological observations on the 
respective activities of the soul. For instance, the epithumetikon of the soul 
categorizes, or merely predicates; that is, it affirms or disaffirms properties of 
things, while it is the rational part of the soul that participates in true reasoning 
(260.2-8). 

We begin, according to Hermias, with sensory experience and “the things 
we possess” (xd £?vjq). This allows Hermias the opportunity to explain how it 
is that most people, including false rhetoricians, can make use of words in 
ordinary speech, although their false usage does not disclose the underlying 
nature of things as the proper use of language by the dialectician does. For Her¬ 
mias, the true art {techne) of rhetoric is tethered to the methods of dialectic; 
as he says, Socrates “fastened rhetoric to dialectic” (254.25-26). Commenting 
on Phaedrus 261a, Hermias says “the work (ergon) of rhetoric is the leading 
of the soul by words” (234.25). In this, Hermias follows Plato; indeed, Socrates 
criticizes apparent rhetoricians like Gorgias, Thrasymachus, and Prodicus for 
engaging merely in the necessary “preliminaries” to rhetoric, but not rhetoric 
itself, since they focus on its stylistic and persuasive aspects without under¬ 
standing the requisite knowledge that serves as a basis for the true practice of 
the art. 

For Hermias, then, any authentic art (techne) gains its expertise by bring¬ 
ing to light the commonalities of natures, and hence forms. Rhetoric in its 
true form is truth-loving and philosophical in nature, like all other real technai. 
Hermias gives the medical art of the “divine” (theois) Hippocrates as another 
example of a true techne that similarly discloses ‘essences and natures’ and is 
therefore essentially dialectical in nature. Every true techne, then, must have 
an essential link with philosophy and the truth, gained either by the practi¬ 
tioner’s own efforts, as in the case of Hippocrates, or derived second-hand from 
one with such epistemic knowledge, as Pericles did from Anaxagoras. Pericles, 
along with any other true orator, must be “fastened” (vjijjaTo) to philosophy, as 
occurred by Anaxagoras “having fixed his mind on the whole of the cosmos” 
(256.7-9). Because of its ultimate scope and aim, then, the true form of rhetoric 
is even able to help lead its listeners to our final purposes as given by the gods, 
if properly guided by true knowledge of them (256.11-12). 

Rhetoric then, as “a turning towards the truth by words” (232.17), gains its 
specific scope and expertise not by virtue of its possession of a knowledge of 
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things, but, Hermias says, as an art which is able to properly direct the pas¬ 
sions of the people (232.16-18). To be a true rhetorician is impossible, Her¬ 
mias claims, without being engaged in philosophy and the truth. Indeed, this 
close relationship between rhetoric and dialectic, in the form of the leading 
of the soul through words, has been recently defended as the central unifying 
theme of the Phaedrus.^ Rhetoric, like dialectic, then, is also to speak well about 
what is unique, and what is common. Dialectic however, according to Hermias, 
is differentiated from other skills in its own unique ability to discriminate such 
things theoretically and universally (235.4-5), without necessarily an inter¬ 
est in putting them into persuasive force by means of language towards the 
people. 

According to Hermias, dialectic divides “not only the forms that are logoi 
for us (o'l TTEpi v)paq Xoyoi)- but also the intelligible forms (xd voqxd sl'Sv]) which 
are able to be divided and collected into one” (248.5-7). It also corrects not 
only the intellectual dehciency caused by examining empirical objects alone, 
but also is able to explain why it is that the ‘popular’ orators are able to give 
speeches, inaccurate though they are, even though they do not have proper 
knowledge of their objects. At Phaedrus 265c-266a, Socrates talks about how 
two different things might have the same names, but the methods of collection 
and division are properly able to distinguish between them and their under¬ 
lying nature. One proceeds, Socrates famously says, according to the principle 
of: 


... dividing things again by classes, where the natural joints are, and not 
trying to break any part, after the manner of a bad carver. As our two dis¬ 
courses just now assumed one common principle, unreason, and then, 
just as the body, which is one, is naturally divisible into two, right and left, 
with parts called by the same names, so our two discourses conceived of 
madness as naturally one principle within us, and one discourse, cutting 
off the left-hand part, continued to divide this until it found among its 
parts a sort of left-handed love, which it very justly reviled, but the other 
discourse, leading us to the right-hand part of madness, found a love hav¬ 
ing the same name as the hrst, but divine, which it held up to view and 
praised as the author of our greatest blessings. 

Phdr. 2650.1-2660.1 


5 See Moss. For Hermias, however, the actual skopos is “beauty in all its forms”. Cf Allen, Two 
Commentaries 117. 
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Hermias here in his comments on this passage assimilates Plato to the Py¬ 
thagoreans and their tables of left and right elements (247.13-23). Thus, accord¬ 
ing to Hermias, two speakers, the false and the true rhetorician, may use the 
same words, due to a common empirical foundation, but without a proper 
knowledge of the ultimate meaning and evaluation of natures underlying the 
rightly guided use of those names, the speaker without knowledge is des¬ 
tined to use language defectively. This shows for Hermias that knowledge of 
the underlying “truth of things” (dXi^SEia tou TTpctypaToq) is necessary for both 
proper speaking and writing (247.25-26). And that is why Socrates sings the 
praises of definition and division, which Lysias does not practice, but which 
an individual with the true techne of rhetoric like Socrates possesses, as also 
further described and practiced by Plato in the Philebus, Statesman, and Sophist 
(247.26-30). As an example of the importance of this, Hermias notes that in 
Socrates’ first, “ignoble” speech after the manner of Lysias, love is called a “mad¬ 
ness” (mania). Here, he trades on the ambiguity of the word “madness” and 
does not differentiate between human and divine madness. Moreover, know¬ 
ing such a distinction of the two species of madness, supplied by Socrates 
in his second, proper, speech, allows for a true understanding of the matter 
(246.23-28). 

As a result, the “straight” rhetor “has the truth” (228.28). The true sophists of 
the past, according to Hermias, are thus led by Homer, since he actually made 
the realities of things present in his poems (230.4-11). Similarly, if one did not 
know what the definition of a horse is she might mistake it for a donkey and try 
to convince someone they are the same, and this is like when a rhetor mistakes 
good for evil and tries to convince his countrymen of the mistake (230.23). As 
he notes at 255.19-30, the ignorant person thus speaks empty words, since the 
world is not as he describes it, nor does it produce things in the way that the 
ignorant speaker without knowledge says it does. Finally, it should be noted 
that this also allows Hermias to take a parting shot at Aristotle,® since for him, 
allegedly, rhetoric is merely the opposition of arguments, while for Plato the 
true rhetorician possesses the methods of definition and dialectic, thus mak¬ 
ing it not be possible to speak according to a true techne without knowing the 
nature of things (245.23-29). 


6 This is despite other harmonizing tendencies of Hermias; cf. I. Hadot 118-121. 
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2 The Scope of the Methods of Collection and Division, 
and the Deminrge from the Timaeus 

There was controversy among the Platonists of late antiquity as to what are the 
proper subjects of propositional statements. Are they the empirical substances 
encountered in this world? Or the forms intelligized by nous? Hermias’ influen¬ 
tial predecessor lamblichus had argued that logical methods like genus-species 
division only applied to entities in the material world, and only analogously to 
intelligible and theological entities of the supersensible cosmos.^ According to 
Hermias, however, the dialectician emphatically describes “not only the forms 
that are logoi for us, but (also) those noetic forms capable of being divided into 
many and collected into one” (248.5-8). Hermias’ text therefore seems to sug¬ 
gest that noetic forms, and not just the genera and species of the lower world, 
have this capacity of being collected or divided; regarding those who have this 
skill Socrates says whoever “is able to see things that can naturally be collected 
into one and divided into many, him I follow after and ‘walk in his footsteps 
as if he were a god’” (Phdr. 266b.5-7). The specifics of how Hermias under¬ 
stands the puncture of epistemological methods like collection and division 
into the supersensible realm are distinctive. Earlier Platonists, like Plotinus and 
lamblichus, attempted to preserve a certain distinction between ideas as well as 
limits to what logical methods like dialectic can attain (see e.g. Plot. Enn. 1.3.4-5 
and Iamb. adAueb.1.4-8). Still, Plotinus and lamblichus each regards the exact 
boundary of that limit to exist at a different point. Plotinus, for instance, argues 
that dialectical and discursive use of reason only is used by souls which have 
descended such as ours; the soul in its undescended state does not require dis¬ 
cursive reason, but rather sees ideas as in a kind of primary vision. lamblichus 
in the Reply toAnebo had argued that definitional methods of dialectic strictly 
only applied to terrestrial natures, but could by ‘analogy’ be applied to intelli¬ 
gible entities like gods, daimons, and soul. Hermias, however, goes further than 
both and argues that dialectic can apply to some of the noetic ideas directly, 
and can also be collected or divided into each other. This is what leads Her¬ 
mias to say that the skill (techne) of dialectic is the “head” skill, because it is in 
contact with the actual order and organization (taxis) of things, and hence is 
also able to be extremely helpful in ways that a false rhetoric is not (249.13-22). 

One major question that a contemporary reader of Plato would bring to Her¬ 
mias is what the precise method is that would allow one to know when one 
makes such absolute divisions kataphusln. It is worth noting Socrates’ enthusi- 


7 Cf lamblichus, Reply to the Letter to Anebo, 1.4. 
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asm, but also disavowal of direct knowledge himself, for such a person “able to 
see things that can naturally be collected into one and divided into many.” This 
does not suggest a precise methodology is possible, but rather, perhaps, either 
a primary or recollected vision of such divisions, provided by direct aware¬ 
ness and acquaintance, much as one would become acquainted with a physical 
object in the sensible world by seeing it, and not by some formula or methodic 
rule. This is of course consistent with the charioteer myth told by Socrates in 
the Phaedrus, where direct vision of the forms is presented as an archetypal sort 
of divine knowledge, and not also something methodically acquired. This, per¬ 
haps, explains part of why Hermias himself does not provide a similar precise 
methodology in his commentary. What he does do, however, as I have suggested 
above, is to connect the accounts of dialectic, division, and collection in the 
Phaedrus with other dialogues of Plato. One of these, not much discussed by 
contemporary interpreters of Plato, but which I think for Hermias is a very 
important clue as to what the ‘structures’ of nature are, and its accompany¬ 
ing divisions, are the notions of the demiurgic and ‘productive’ doctrine of the 
ideas in the Timaeus. Contemporary interpreters of the method of collection 
and division typically do not seek to integrate dialectical or methodological 
concerns with the metaphysical doctrines from that dialogue. As Hermias says 
at in Phdr. 54.13-18, everything in the verbal formulation of a definition must 
be derived from the thing itself being defined; for instance, that the definition 
of a horse depends upon what kind of thing a horse is, and the definition of 
a human on what kind of a substance (ousia) a human is. The Logoi of species 
are received by the soul, which themselves proceed and are produced by the 
demiurge from eternity (54.18-25). 

In order to know what the structural divisions of the primary kinds of the 
cosmos are, then, one must turn not only just to ‘methodological’ treatises like 
the Philebus, Sophist, or Statesman, but also physical or theological dialogues 
like the Timaeus. There, where the “Pythagorean philosopher” (i.e. Timaeus) 
describes the generation of the kinds of the world, he proceeds from the intel¬ 
ligible kinds most fit to have existed as a model produced by the demiurge, as 
determined and discovered by reason according to the principle that what is 
optimal according to reason is likely to have been the actual case. Most pro¬ 
ceed according to binaries. As Hermias says, the “primarily division is into two, 
as it is said animals are divided into the rational and the irrational, and not into 
humans, dogs, and swallows, that is to say uncut forms, by species and differ¬ 
ence; (...) properly dividing in such a way is itself knowledge” (246.7-12). The 
dialectician therefore needs to know, paee Plotinus, both things and their pri¬ 
mary opposites, as given in the Timaeus and other sources, to be able to define 
them and use them in his speech (252.13-253.13). 
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3 The Nature of the Human Soul and Return to the Intelligible World 

Part of the true orator’s knowledge includes episteme of the human soul in 
order for the art to be effective in accurately ‘leading’ souls. The love of poetry, 
which Phaedrus readily admits to Socrates, in Hermias’ view, is especially 
important in a surprising way for such ‘technical’ knowledge. As Hermias inter¬ 
prets it, the love of poetry is an intermediate and necessary stage on the way 
towards such a journey to the noetic realm, the soul’s true resting place. This 
connects to the similar regard Hermias holds for the proper employment of the 
written and spoken word, once rightly understood. Hermias refers to Socrates’ 
description of love as intermediate between gods and humans in the Sympo¬ 
sium, that is, a daimon between the two realms which helps the lower to travel 
up towards the higher. From this description, Hermias argues that one begins 
with a love of the Muses— phiLomousia —before one progresses to philosophy, 
the love of wisdom and knowledge (225.4-14). The musical soul is thus inter¬ 
mediate between the unmusical person and the philosophic one (225.17-19). 

This brings us to a unique interpretation the myth of the cicadas by Hermias. 
How it is possible for the souls of human beings to be in an unmusical state, and 
why do they begin there, Hermias asks? Hermias uses the opportunity to relate 
the exegesis of the generation of both gods and humans given by his prede¬ 
cessor lamblichus, incorporating it into an account of both the nature of the 
human soul and the intellectual object of knowledge. According to Hermias, 
lamblichus held that: 

Souls, before inhabiting the mortal body, jostled around in the noetic 
realm, viewing the forms (xa s’lSq), together with the hypercosmic gods. 
And so humans exist before the generation of the Muses, which are celes¬ 
tial and of the sensible cosmos. And this “before”, as you have heard (ear¬ 
lier), is not in time but ‘before’ according to the procession of the celestial 
spheres into their manifestation. For this is the genesis of the Muses, the 
manifestation of which came from the generation of the sensible cos¬ 
mos by the demiurge. So—humanity had been in the noetic cosmos. And 
upon the generation of the Muses, the celestial spheres, sensible cosmos 
and the whole soul of the entire cosmos, the souls of human beings also 
became partial and particular (pspuo)). And early on they had memory of 
these things, so they avoided procreation and did not want to eat or drink, 
that is, they did not wish to partake of sensible opinion. For their way of 
life was in the noetic realm. So they died of hunger from the things here, 
before they could return. 

225.22-226.4 
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As mentioned, we have here a retelling of the myth of the cicadas. However 
Hermias, via lamblichus, has taken the opportunity to Neoplatonize the myth, 
interpreting its meaning as indicating that the whole of the human race used to 
pre-exist in the noetic realm, before being dragged down to the realm of gener¬ 
ation and corruption. Hermias then continues with a theological account of the 
nature of the gods, and the fact that the philosophical life, in his view, consists 
in a re-initiation to that life, as is also indicated in the mysteries (227.6-8). Her¬ 
mias interprets Socrates’ speech at the foot of the plane tree that will examine 
what made his second speech preferable to Lysias’ as an intellectual incitement 
for Socrates and Phaedrus for the return of their souls to their proper habita¬ 
tion among the gods (228.4-6). Hermias then notes that this is in accordance 
with Aristotelian methodology as well, in particular what Hermias calls Aris¬ 
totle’s four ways for seeking the logos in all things, two of which are simple 
questions—whether it is and what it is {to ei esti kai to ti esti), and two synthetic 
questions, why it is and through what it exists {hoti esti kai dia ti esti) (228.6- 
10). The simple questions thus might be what a human is, which one only asks 
after knowing by awareness of the physical world that human beings exist. One 
never asks what a skindapsus is, for instance, until one knows that a skindapsus^ 
exists. For more complex questions, one might ask why and because of what 
something is. For instance with an eclipse, one asks how it is that eclipses come 
about. Since an eclipse is always an eclipse of something—say the moon— 
one will then ask how and by what means the moon suffers eclipse (228.13-17). 
In this, Hermias thinks, one is seeking to predicate something of one thing by 
another (228.13-14). Thus Plato, according to Hermias, treats right speech, writ¬ 
ing, and thinking as one and the same subject, and the philosopher through 
her activity makes straight again all that which was previously twisted and dis¬ 
torted by interaction with the sensible world. The true rhetoric is thus for Plato, 
in Hermias’ view, also the standard of truth (228.25-28). 

Hermias also uses images and metaphors from the ‘most perfect’ of poets 
and ‘father’ of the true art of rhetoric, Homer himself According to Hermias, 
the dialectical quest that Socrates is leading Phaedrus to embark upon is simi¬ 
lar to Odysseus’s journey home, or to all soul’s return to the intelligible: “Since 
it is the nature of the logical soul to be turned towards the intellectual in itself 
(to voEpov TO iv auTV))’’ (222.16). Because of this, Hermias views the discussion of 
dialectic in the Phaedrus as no distraction but rather as integrated with the 
subject of the dialogues, and part of the natural intellectual process of the 
rational human soul to be delighted by and wish to pursue truth. Indeed, the 


8 A four-stringed instrument meant for accompanying female voices, by the way. 
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soul in this life is “at war” with matter and the body, “hghting and warring and 
engaged in such things” (224.27-28) with it. Such is Odysseus’s journey as well, 
as he sails through the Sirens and flees from Circe, the Cyclops, Calypso, and 
“all such imprisoning things”, leading the soul up away from these and “leading 
it to its fatherland, which is the noetic realm” (224.11). Picking up on Socrates’ 
references to the Iliad and Odyssey here and following earlier exegetes he says, 
Hermias interprets the hghting of the heroes in the former as emblematic of 
the soul’s struggle with matter and embodiment in this life, and the wander¬ 
ings and release of Odysseus from his perils as an allegory for the soul’s return 
to the One from its fallen state (224.26-225.2). 

Hermias then turns to a second preliminary feature of Socrates’ account, the 
dehnition of various kinds of degrees of‘divine madness’ in his palinode speech 
(Phdr. 244a.5-245c.2). In particular, Hermias focuses on poetry as emblematic 
of speech-making in general. Towards this, Hermias enumerates three princi¬ 
ples for accurate speech and writing. The hrst, obviously enough, is the truth, to 
alethes. The second is the ability to compose the one in the many, which is the 
diairetic method, that is knowing if names occur by chance or are properly fit¬ 
ted to things (Hermias appears to have the debate on the naturalness of names 
from the CratyLus in mind here, which Proclus, his co-student of Syrianus, was 
to comment on so extensively), whether a name is used homonyously or syn¬ 
onymously, whether something is one in genus or species, and the like. The 
third criterion according to Hermias is the ability to collect the many into one, 
as happens in analysis and dehnition (229.4-10). That is because a dehnition is 
the capacity to collect many things into a single logos (219.10-11). A dehnition 
then provides “the nature and substance of a thing, which is the truth (v) qjuaiq 
xai V) ovaia tov 7 rpdYPK''^o<s> TOUTsaTi to dXvjSsq)” (229.15). These three together 
constitute language’s function of disclosing the truth, indicating the nature of 
things, and signifying and representing natures and concepts by words. 

Paired with this threefold nature of language is a threefold division of the 
nature of rhetoric. Hermias divides rhetoric into the advisory (to aupj 3 ouX£U- 
Tixov), the panegyric (to Travvjyupixov), and litigious pleading (to Sixavixov) 
(229.24-26).® Each of these also has a higher philosophical telos—the advi¬ 
sory aiming at the good (to dyotSov), the panegyric at the beautiful (to xaXov), 


9 Compare Aristotle, Rhetoric 1.3 i358“.37-b.i3, where the slightly different threefold division 
of TO crupPouXeuTixov, to Sixavixov, and to ettiSeixtixov is presented; Hermias has substituted 
‘pangyric’ (to TravvjYupixov) for Aristotle's ‘epideicitic’ (to ettiSeixtikov), although both deal 
with praise and blame. 
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and the litigious at the just (to Sixavixov)—along with avoiding their opposites 
(229.25-28).*° Because of this, Hermias suggests, Socrates is correct in artic¬ 
ulating the ‘noble lineage’ of rhetoric, and rejecting the view that rhetoric’s 
proper goal aims merely at persuasion divorced from truth such as Phaedrus 
says he has heard (Phaedr. 260a). Hermias provides a further division of the 
parts of rhetoric—pleading into prosecution and defense, deliberation into 
incitement (of good actions) and discouragement (from the bad), and pane¬ 
gyric into approval and censure. The false view of the sophists, that rhetoric 
concerns mere persuasion, leads to the unacceptable conclusion that language 
will devolve into a mere combat currying approval from the ignorant many as 
to what a horse or a donkey is, even if they had no knowledge as to what their 
actual nature consists in (230.13-18). This overturns the very nature of things 
(230.20-21), praising what is by nature unjust and ugly as just and good (231.14- 
16). The accurate methods thus give us the description of how things actually 
are, not their shadows (231.10-11). 

As Hermias continues the connection between rhetoric, politics, and phi¬ 
losophy proper, he notes that it is useful, even necessary, to have an example 
of good writing before we can examine what goes wrong with bad writing, 
such as the unmethodical and unsymmetrical prose of Lysias. Socrates’ palin¬ 
ode provides the necessary corrective. “By consulting the standard one is able 
to separate according to the parts,’’ Hermias says (222.4-6). This is also why, 
by consulting Socrates’ speech, one is able to not only come to know what 
is deficient in Lysias’ speech, but also about the speech-making of politicians 
in general (222.8-14). “Written things,’’ Hermias says, “are the images (sixovsq) 
of speech, and it is not possible to know the images not having known the 
archetypes (xd dpxsTUTia)’’ (222.1-3). Socrates’ good form of speaking provides a 
model for Lysias and us to learn about them all, since it is rooted in knowledge 
of the whole and its parts (221.25-26). 

The true rhetorician, then, according to Hermias, is certainly not repre¬ 
sented by the sophists with whom Socrates frequently combated, but rather 
by the individual sent by the gods to the city, when they so choose, who would 
serve as the true “political philosopher”, and who would thus be able to use 
common speech to prove to the common people about what really ought to 
be done (231.24-232.5). This individual both knows the truth about the gods, 
Hermias says, and is able to persuade the common people of this (232.5-7). 


10 Hermias continues: Kai Trepi 'ixatjTov Se aiixcov SiitXot) Tip (paivExai' Trspi x6 Sixavixov xaxvjyo- 
pia xal dTro^oyia, Trspi x6 juitPouXEUTixov TrpoxpoTrv) xai diroTpoTry), Tispi x6 TTavrjyupixov siraivop 
xai jjoyop' ix ydp xouxcov dito xoO xd SoxoOvxa ^.aitpdvEiv vj dixma fj dyaGd i] xaXa priTopsvovaiv. 
(229.29-230.2). 
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Hermias continues by noting that the true rhetorician-cum-politician will, 
knowing the passions for what they are, also be able to properly provide a 
therapy for them through words for the many under his command. Two such 
examples who exemplify the properly philosophical and political rhetorical art 
according to Hermias are Themistocles and Pericles, and not Gorgias who holds 
that rhetoric is the ability to maintain two opposing theses (232.7-14). This 
proves that for Plato, then, speech-writing in itself is not bad, only dehcient 
instances of the art are (221.6-7).** 

The close connection between the true rhetoric, dialectic, and knowing and 
understanding the true nature of things allows Hermias the opportunity to cor¬ 
rect the dehciencies that he hnds in the Aristotelian account of the soul. As 
mentioned above, Hermias knows that Aristotle begins with two simple ques¬ 
tions about a substance—“if it exists” and “what it is”—which combined lead 
to the two further questions “whether it is exists” and “why it exists” (228.8-11).*^ 
This should make the rhetor disposed towards the truth according to Hermias 
(228.28), since, as already noted: 

Nobody seeks if a human being exists because it is obvious, but what it is. 
And so it is not inquired “if it exists”. For no one asks what a skindapsus is 
before knowing that it exists. And upon determining this, one seeks how 
that it is (oTi saxiv), and thus also through what (Sioti) (it exists). 

228.11-15 

A true, theoretical philosophy, then, will be concerned with similar epistemic 
objects and questions as dialectical methods of division, collection, and dehni- 
tion, although the specihc end (telos) of each skill will differ. This is contrasted 
by Hermias against the morally suspect shameless and false rhetoric taught by 
Lysias, which does not concern itself with authentic divisions and questions of 
nature, such as the account of the soul and gods given by Hermias at 34.11-18; 
55.24-32; and 61.31-62.1.*^ 

Hermias thus attempts to harmonize the Platonic account of dialectic with 
that of Aristotle, as far as possible. In this, he is following a familiar line with 
other late Platonists. Commenting on Phaedrus 261c Hermias notes that the 


11 See also Yunis 10-12 and 85, who insists on the same point as Hermias. 

12 For more on the Aristotelian fourfold, as well as Philoponus’ later interpretation of these 
questions, see De Groot 104-106. 

13 For more on Hermias’ unique taxonomy of the gods and how it fits in among other late 
Platonists, see Allen, Two Commentaries 121-122. 
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highest tasks of philosophy, the art of division, and definition is to know the 
similarities and differences between things—a point that Socrates also makes 
in opposing the view that knowledge of mere probabilities is enough, since 
such knowledge itself requires an understanding of similarities and dissimilar¬ 
ities; otherwise, the speaker will be led into confusion by his own arguments. 
The highest kinds of similarity and dissimilarity are, of course, found when pur¬ 
suing the forms, which contribute to proper definitions, divisions, etc. But these 
are not the only significant forms of similarity and difference according to Her- 
mias; there are also lesser forms as well, such as those described by Aristotle in 
the Physics (236.7-25). However, Hermias clearly advocates for Platonic dialec¬ 
tic as superior because Aristotelian dialectic is too ‘Lysian’; that is, its stated 
purpose is concerned with dialectically explicating both opposing sides of an 
argument, and not necessarily seeking or tracking the truth. In this, Hermias 
might be either following or reflecting the orientation of his teacher Syrianus, 
who takes a similarly critical view of Aristotle’s general metaphysical approach 
in his limited commentary on the Metaphysics. 


4 Conclusion 

Now, it might be objected that Hermias is playing too ‘fast and loose’ in his 
interpretation of dialectic in the Phaedrus, fitting in as he does not just formal 
philosophical methods like definition, collection, and division, but also what 
might seem more informal topics like rhetoric, politics, poetry, and even love. A 
modern interpreter of Plato, for instance, might say that Socrates’ brief account 
of dialectic in the Phaedrus is certainly suggestive, but not necessarily the same 
method as presented in later dialogues like the Sophist, Statesman, and Phile- 
bus. Similarly, the objection continues, Hermias’ attempt to harmonize the 
general points Socrates makes about speech-writing with the dialectical por¬ 
tions of the Phaedrus is forced and dogmatic, and does not take into account 
the differences and nuances between the descriptions of the method from the 
middle books of the Republic to the early sections of the Philebus or its practice 
in the Parmenides. On this view, Hermias’ conflation of these different topics 
is evidence of the sort of pitfalls one falls into when attempting to provide too 
synoptic or comprehensive an interpretation either of any of Plato’s individual 
dialogues or of themes and topics across Plato’s corpus as a whole. In focusing 
too much on the general overlap and similarities and seeking a unified inter¬ 
pretation of Plato’s individual dialogues, one misses the many developmental 
nuances, differences, and variations present in Plato’s thought across and even 
within individual dialogues. This has led many modern interpreters of Plato 
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to cast suspicion on whole Neoplatonic lines of interpretation as readings of 
Plato, as well as on anything that smacks too much of what looks like a “Neo- 
platonizing” and systematic whole interpretation of Plato. 

Hermias’ response, again, would likely run “it is not possible to know the 
parts unless one examines and categorizes the whole” (257.15-16). Hermias’ 
goal, then, rather than ignoring the details of Plato’s text, is to seek a relation 
between the various treatments of the topics of truth, epistemological whole¬ 
ness and soundness, likeness, being, and difference according to the meth¬ 
ods of collection and division found both in this and other dialogues. One 
might appeal to Plato’s own words for support here. The general dissociation 
between dialectic, treated as a formal philosophical method by Plato’s contem¬ 
porary academic commentators, from his more specihcally engaged political 
concerns, might well be seen as receiving necessary correction by Hermias’ 
commentary. At Phaedrus zyzd for instance, Socrates continues his examina¬ 
tion of the persuasion-inducing interpretation of speech-making: 

They say that there is no need of treating these matters with such gravity 
and carrying them back so far to hist principles with many words; for, as 
we said in the beginning of this discussion, he who is to be a competent 
rhetorician need have nothing at all to do, they say, with truth in con¬ 
sidering things which are just or good, or men who are so, whether by 
nature or by education. For in the courts, they say, nobody cares for truth 
about these matters, but for that which is convincing; and that is prob¬ 
ability, so that he who is to be an artist in speech must 6x his attention 
upon probability. (...) [But] we were saying that this probability of yours 
was accepted by the people because of its likeness to truth; and we just 
stated that he who knows the truth is always best able to discover like¬ 
nesses. And so, if you have anything else to say about the art of speech, 
we will listen to you; but if not, we will put our trust in what we said just 
now, that unless a man take account of the characters of his hearers and 
is able to divide things by classes and to comprehend particulars under a 
general idea, he will never attain the highest human perfection in the art 
of speech. 

Phdr. 272d.3-e.2, 273(1.2-6.3 


Hermias analyzes these passages by noting a fundamental disagreement be¬ 
tween a philosopher like Plato about the nature of rhetoric, and its common or 
‘endoxic’ view as expressed by legendary practitioners of the art like Tisias as 
well as by the multitude (262.10-15; 264.14-25). Because it is the view of these 
latter that rhetoric deals in ‘the greater things’, and takes these greater things 
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to be political debate, courtroom persuasion, and the like, Plato identifies that 
the true ‘greater things’ aimed at by rhetoric are not the city or political actions, 
but rather the fine, the just, and the good. It is only in this way that one is able 
to pursue the truth requisite for knowing the nature of the soul, and the Logoi 
in oneself 



Hermias on the Unity of the Phaedrus 


Quinton Gardiner and Dirk BaLtzLy 


Two broad types of error might be attributed to Hermias’ view on the unity 
of Plato’s Phaedrus. First, you might object that Hermias misunderstands Soc¬ 
rates’ principle of speech-composition {Phdr. 264a-e) and defends a single 
unitary theme at the expense of appreciating the thematic variety of the dia¬ 
logue. The dialogue simply has no skopos in the Neoplatonic sense of the word. 
Second, you might grant that the Phaedrus has a single unifying theme but 
object that Hermias’ identification of that theme is mistaken. The real unifying 
theme of Plato’s dialogue is not, as Hermias supposes, ‘beauty on every level’, ft 
is something else. 

Recent scholarship on the Phaedrus reveals that both these criticisms would 
find supporters. An influential argument by Malcolm Heath backs the first (and 
undermines the second): the kind of compositional unity discussed at Phdr. 
264c (and presumably applicable to Plato’s own text)* is a less-demanding clas¬ 
sical concept of formal or dramatic unity which lacks the distinctly Neoplatonic 
requirement of a single theme that governs all elements of a work. Therefore, 
the search for a unifying skopos of the dialogue is, both then and now, anachro¬ 
nistic. A broader feature of the scholarship on the unity of the Phaedrus might 
validate Hermias’ second error: while many commentators suggest a unifying 
theme of the dialogue, hardly any argue that it is ‘beauty’ (let alone ‘beauty on 
every level’). For both these reasons contemporary literature on the Phaedrus 
tends to ignore Hermias. This essay attempts to make better sense of Hermias’ 
position on the unity of the Phaedrus. In section 1 we argue that Heath has 
failed to show that the Neoplatonists over-interpret Socrates’ insistence on the 
unity of discourses at Phdr 264c. In section 2 we discuss and defend the views of 


1 Since the applicability of Plato's critique of writing to his own works is much debated, we 
might expect a similar controversy over the use of Socrates' principle of speech composition 
in interpretative judgements about the Phaedrus. Burger (1980) 90, for example, argues Plato's 
critique of writing applies to rhetoric and treatises but not to the dialogue form, which, unlike 
other genres of writing, knows ‘when to speak and when to remain silent'. Griswold (1986), 
219-226 agrees with Burger: the Platonic dialogue solved the problem that plagues other forms 
of writing, but Plato does not assume his criticism applies to his own works. Thompson (1868), 
Derrida (1981), and Rowe (1986) all disagree, each holding that Plato's critique of writing does 
apply universally, and thus to the Phaedrus itself We assume here that the critique is appli¬ 
cable to the Phaedrus. and so too are the guidelines for well-formed speeches. 
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two modern commentators who agree with Hermias in accepting (at least) that 
there is a unifying theme for the Phaedrus and that it involves beauty. In section 
3 we consider Hermias’ defence of his more demanding notion of a skopos for 
the dialogue and the identification of that skopos with ‘beauty at every level’. 
There may be many details of Hermias’ interpretation of Plato’s dialogue that 
we who are not Neoplatonists cannot find even vaguely plausible. But when 
it comes to general features of the Phaedrus, like its unifying theme, we think 
that Hermias deserves to be taken seriously. 


1 What Is a Skopos and Why Think the Phaedrus Has One? 

The question of the unity of the Phaedrus is a textbook example of a schol¬ 
arly controversy. It is controversial whether we should expect the Phaedrus to 
have a single unifying theme and, among those who agree that it should, it is 
controversial what that theme is. A survey of the secondary literature brings 
up in excess of fifty interpretations with little sign of an emerging consensus 
over the last hundred years.^ The first controversy arises from the fact that 
Socrates explicitly mentions in the Phaedrus that organic unity is a sine qua non 
of a well-formed composition (264c), yet the Phaedrus itself—with its three 
unique speeches on love, lengthy dialogue on rhetoric, and eclectic range of 
myths and arguments on various topics such as writing, the soul, and the the¬ 
ory of Forms—seems to openly violate this principle. Thus, one question that 
has particularly puzzled scholars is whether or not there is a single, specifi¬ 
able theme around which the content of the dialogue can be unified. And if 
there is such a theme, what is it? Or if there is no such theme, how is the Phae¬ 
drus unified, if at all? It seems nearly all commentators consider the Phaedrus 
unified in at least some sense: we can talk about this dialogue called the Phae¬ 
drus, written by Plato, depicting two characters walking down the Ilissus, and 
so on. What is more controversial is the assumption that Socrates’ conception 
of unity requires a unifying theme, instead of some other unifying apparatus 
such as dramatic plot, structure, or poetic imagery.^ 

The Neoplatonic commentary tradition was in no doubt about the existence 
of a strong unifying theme for each dialogue. It is characteristic of the Neopla- 


2 The best summary of this literature is Werner (2009) 91-137. Further opinions on the unity 
of the Phaedrus include Batchelder (2009) 1-2, note 1; Bury (1886) 83; Cooper (1948) 3; Dorter 
(2006) 260; Hoerber (1958) 33; Jaeger (1945) 184; Kastley (2002) 138; Levinson (1964) 196; Moss 
(2013) 3; Rowe (2005) xxiii; Trivigno (2009) 177-178; and Yunis (2011) 4. 

3 Helmbold & Holther (1952) is exemplary of the view that the unifier of the text need not be 
thematic. 
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tonic commentary to first orient the reader to the work under discussion by 
identifying its skopos. This is the key preliminary to unlocking the teaching of 
Plato in each dialogue. So what is a Neoplatonic skopos? 

The skopos is that which unifies a dialogue and is the key to understanding it. 
A dialogue’s skopos is, roughly, what the dialogue is about. It was uncontrover- 
sial in the broader commentary tradition, prior to the work of lamblichus, that 
Platonic dialogues possessed a skopos or a prothesis. But the Neoplatonic tra¬ 
dition after lamblichus tightened this specification considerably by claiming 
that each dialogue in the canon was meant to correspond to increasingly more 
abstract gradations of virtue. The relations of the different skopoi and their cor¬ 
relation with different gradations of virtue created an ordered curriculum for 
the ascent of the soul. Here is what Proclus has to say about the Alcibiades i — 
the first dialogue in the Neoplatonic curriculum: 

Even if one were to say that the telos for the dialogue is the care of 
the self and the understanding of this—though this is rightly said—let 
such a person understand that this [care of the self] applies to us as an 
end (telos) or as the good that results from what is demonstrated [in 
the dialogue]. But what is sought is a subject for research (problema) 
and that for the sake of which the syllogisms in the dialogue exist—the 
knowledge of the self, for it is one thing to know the skopos of the dia¬ 
logue but another to know the good that results from its having such a 
theme. 

in Ale. 9.16-10.3, our translation 

Not only was each dialogue assumed to have a single skopos, not shared with 
any other dialogue, but it was the skopos that explained the structure or division 
(diairesis) of the dialogue. This role as the explanatory principle of structure 
is clear from Olympiodorus’ Commentary on the Gorgias. Just as Hermias will 
do in the case of the Phaedrus, Olympiodorus dismisses some candidates for 
the skopos of the dialogue because they are merely dravm from one part of 
it (proem §4.1-4). The true skopos covers the whole dialogue (cf Anonymous 
Prolegomena 21.18 ff) and explains why the dialogue has the structure it has. 
So the skopos of the Gorgias is not rhetoric or justice and injustice, or even 
the Demiurge—though Socrates talks about each of these things in his con¬ 
versation. Rather, the skopos of the Gorgias is eudaimonia polltlke. It is this that 
binds all three of the conversations together since Olympiodorus tells us that 
Socrates exposes the causes of constitutional well-being in his conversations. 
The efficient cause is the philosophical life (which is the topic of conversation 
with Gorgias); the formal cause is justice and temperance (the topic of the 
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conversation with Polus); the paradigmatic cause is the well-ordered cosmos 
“since the statesman arranges everything with his eye on the universe which 
is brimming with order”.''^ This last is the principal topic of conversation with 
Callicles, though Olympiodorus concedes that the interpenetration of causes 
by one another assures that these causes make some appearance in the other 
conversations as well. 

From this example we may take it that the skopos of a dialogue is a single 
theme, the illumination of which explains the structure of the dialogue and 
whose understanding is necessary for the reading of the dialogue to confer its 
aretaic benefit. Why suppose that every Platonic dialogue has such a skopos? 
The answer for the Neoplatonists is given in the Phaedrus itself: 

Every speech (logos) must be put together like a living creature, with a 
body of its own; it must be neither without head nor without legs; and it 
must have a middle and extremities that are fitting both to one another 
and to the whole work. 

Phdr. 264C2-5, NEHAMAS and WOODRUFF 

Justifications as they are offered for the existence of a skopos inevitably allude 
to this passage (Anon. Prolog. 21.19-25).® Are the Neoplatonists right to locate 
in this passage the proof of their principle? 

Heath claims that the Neoplatonists misunderstand the import of the pas¬ 
sage. He discusses the strong notion of the unity of a written work that flows 
from the Neoplatonists’ understanding of Phdr. 264C.2-5 and rejects the idea 
that this reading is necessitated by Plato’s text. He first notes that Plato’s criti¬ 
cisms of Lysias’ speech do not invoke any term like ‘unity’ or any close cognate. 
Rather, Socrates in the Phaedrus criticizes Lysias’ speech on two grounds: com¬ 
pleteness (requiring a text to have all and only the parts which it ought to have) 
and coherence or appropriate order (those parts should be properly arranged).® 
But completeness and order falls short of a strong requirement of organic unity. 
He illustrates this gap by reference to Bielmeier’s discussion of Hermias: 

Through an argument e contrario we reach the conclusion that Plato’s 
comparison of the speech with a ^coov means that its sequence of thought 


4 Olympiodorus, In Gorg. translated by Jackson, Lycos, and Tarrant (1998). 

5 Cf. Proclus, in Remp. 1 6.24-7.2 and in Farm. 659.12-18 where Phdr. 264c is also invoked to 
justify the lamblichean procedure of relating all aspects of the dialogue hack to its skopos. 

6 Heath (1989) 18-19. 
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must be constructed with the same inner necessity as the limbs of a 
^coov, which, despite their diverse functions, are held together by a uni¬ 
tary Lebensprinzip. 

BiELMEiR 22-23, cited in heath 19 

Heath responds that the attempt to import a unitary Lebensprinzip into Phdr 
264C.2-5 is gratuitous: only the external bodily form of the organism is in ques¬ 
tion in this passage and there is no mention of its soul 7 By eliding the discus¬ 
sion from one of bodily integrity to an alleged psychic source for this integrity— 
a unitary Lebensprinzip —Heath alleges the Neoplatonists have illegitimately 
read their own metaphysics into Plato’s text. 

Applied to the Phaedrus, Heath’s more modest reading of 264c’s require¬ 
ments comes merely to this: the first part of the dialogue discusses love, while 
the second part discusses rhetoric. These two themes are brought together for 
the sake of the character Phaedrus (Heath 14). The selection and arrangement 
of textual elements in a work of philosophy is, by Plato’s lights, determined by 
the function of that discourse.® The Phaedrus, according to Heath, aims to ‘sow 
seeds’ in a ‘suitable soul’ (276e.4-a.4) or to ‘write’ on a soul about justice, beauty 
and virtue (2798a.2-4). Nothing in these philosophical purposes demands that 
the Phaedrus have a single philosophical theme in the sense in which the Neo¬ 
platonists suppose.® 

Hermias and other Neoplatonists would deny critical premises in Heath’s 
argument. These denials are not ad hoe, nor are they specific to merely the 
issues at hand. Rather, they flow from their broad orientation to metaphysics 
and to the function of Plato’s dialogues. 

Let us first address the move from the completeness and order of a ^coov to its 
soul or, as Bielmeir aptly put it, the Lebensprinzip. The completeness and order 
in a seen thing, such as a living being or a written Logos, is always the prod¬ 
uct of a more unified and invisible principle that is the cause or explanation of 
that completeness and order. This is simply a fundamental axiom of their meta¬ 
physics of causation. The visible Icosmos is the product of an invisible Icosmos 
and it is the job of the Platonic philosopher to move from the visible to the invis¬ 
ible causes. So the belief that there is a unified and unifying Lebensprinzip that 
explains the apparent completeness and order of a Platonic dialogue is not an 


7 In fact. Heath points out, when Plato speaks of an empsychon logos it is bgos in the soul—not 
a written text at all (Phdr. 276a9). 

8 Heath takes different dialogues to be doing different things: the Gorgias aims to instill virtues, 
while the Statesman aims to improve dialectical ability. 

9 Heath 26. 
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assumption that is specific to their hermeneutic theory. It is simply an applica¬ 
tion within the sphere of hermeneutics of a broader, universal causal principle. 
Moreover, such a causal principle is plausibly recommended by Plato’s own 
works. It is, for instance, the World Soul that moves, unifies and enlivens the 
visible cosmos in Plato’s Timaeus. Similarly in the Republic the unity of the 
ideal city is a result of the complementary psychic orders in the souls of its 
citizens. While the Neoplatonists may have been much more explicit in their 
insistence that each unified thing is the product of an ontologically prior and 
more unitary cause, the antecedents of such a principle are clearly visible in 
Plato’s dialogues. The Neoplatonists’ hermeneutical principle of unity may be 
mistaken because their general causal principle is, but the hermeneutical prin¬ 
ciple is not arbitrary or ad hoc. Just as the soul of a living being is the unitary 
thing that unifies the animal, so too in the realm of written compositions, the 
skopos is the unitary thing that unifies what is well written. (And of course, they 
have no doubts that Plato’s dialogues are well written!) 

Second, while Heath supposes that some Platonic dialogues are ethical and 
others logical, the Neoplatonists who follow lamblichus’ curriculum would dis¬ 
agree. Each dialogue contributes in its own distinctive way toward the telos 
of likeness to god by promoting increasingly higher gradations of the cardi¬ 
nal virtues. Both the independent plausibility and the Platonic antecedents of 
this assumption are much more problematic. Plato’s dialogues tell us nothing 
much about whether Plato had any philosophy to communicate or about what 
his intentions were in writing dialogues. The role of Plato as mystagoge (Pro- 
clus, Theol. Plat, i.i) is not one that is obviously recommended by the dialogues 
themselves. But it is not one that is contradicted by the dialogues either. Here 
we are in the realm of grand hermeneutical questions about Plato’s dialogues. 
The Neoplatonists go their way and Heath goes his. 

We conclude that Heath has not made a decisive case against Hermias’ belief 
that the Phaedrus has a single skopos. Heath’s arguments involve key assump¬ 
tions that the Neoplatonists are free to reject in view of their wider philosoph¬ 
ical commitments. This is not yet to say that there is a unitary theme to the 
dialogue—much less such a strongly unitary theme as a Neoplatonic skopos is 
alleged to be. It is simply to say that Heath’s arguments that the skopos assump¬ 
tion is a bizarre Neoplatonic accretion, utterly foreign to Plato, has not yet been 
proven. To really adjudicate their competing claims, we should look to the fruit¬ 
fulness of each author’s reading of the dialogue. 
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2 Love and Beauty as the Dialogue’s Unifying Theme 

Thus far we have argued that Heath’s arguments do not show that Hermias is 
wrong to think that the Phaedrus might have some single skopos that unifies it. 
In this section we will concentrate on two among the small number of modern 
commentators who have defended the thesis that the attitude/object pair ‘love- 
beauty’ is the unifying theme of the dialogue. This is an unpopular position 
in the literature due to a widely accepted argument that love or beauty can¬ 
not be the main theme. Since Hermias’ position on the skopos of the Phaedrus 
resembles this modern interpretation at least partially, the argument against 
love-beauty as the main theme is a threat to his account of the dialogue’s unity 
as well. Let us first, however, note the limits of the similarity between Hermias’ 
position and this modern reading and then go on to evaluate the case against 
love-beauty as the theme of the dialogue. In the next section we will see if Her¬ 
mias’ version of this idea fares any better than the modern version. 

John Beare and Lane Cooper both argue that the theme of love-beauty plays 
a pivotal role in unifying the Phaedrus. However, it would be wrong to simply 
categorise Hermias’ interpretation alongside theirs as a form of what Werner 
calls ‘thematic monism’. According to Werner, proponents of thematic monism 
argue for one or more of the following claims: (i) there is a single, primary 
theme of the Phaedrus) (2) strong or subtle thematic links exist between the 
‘two halves’ of the dialogue; (3) the disunity of the dialogue is only superfi¬ 
cial.*® While Beare and Cooper would readily fit the bill, Hermias’ position goes 
much further. Not only does it endorse all these claims but it also includes a 
much stronger one: that all elements of the dialogue are subordinate to, and 
intended to illuminate, a single skopos whose understanding is sufficient for 
comprehending the division of the text. On this reading, no material in the 
text is extraneous to the organising skopos. Proponents of thematic monism 
generally do not go so far. It is perhaps fairer to say that, for them, the unity 
of the Phaedrus consists in a single theme around which the content of the 
dialogue can be philosophically unified and its structure made intelligible. The 
key implication is that there are perhaps other specifiable themes of the dia¬ 
logue capable of performing similar unifying functions. Each commentator’s 
chosen ‘theme’ is, however, the theme he or she considers best able to success¬ 
fully unify the content of the text and make good sense of its form. In contrast, 
Hermias’ view is that there is an organic unity to the dialogue so strong that 
it, and it alone, can illuminate both the division of the text and also individual 


10 Werner (2007) 93. 
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matters of detail. Since Hermias’ position is committed to far more than that of 
modern thematic monists, any threat to their position is a threat to his as well. 

Among the modern commentators we might classify as ‘thematic monists’, 
rhetoric is perhaps the most popular choice for the dialogue’s main theme.** 
According to Werner, its popularity is reducible in many cases to a simple dis¬ 
junctive syllogism that rules out the centrality of love or beauty as a thematic 
uniher: 

(1) Either rhetoric or love is the main theme of the dialogue (these are, per¬ 
haps, the two themes that are most apparent on first acquaintance with 
the dialogue); 

(2) Love cannot be the main theme; 

Therefore, the main theme is rhetoric. 

If the dialogue is not about love, then neither is it about its object, beauty; if it 
is not about beauty, then neither is it about the desire for beauty, love. 

What justihes the second premise, that love-beauty cannot be the main 
theme of the Phaedrusl Schleiermacher formulates the standard argument 
(Schleiermacher 49 ff ).*^ Love-beauty is forgotten or does not feature so promi¬ 
nently in the dialectical section of the dialogue in the same way that it does in 
the hrst three speeches.*^ So if we assume love-beauty to be the main theme, 
we must treat the second half of the dialogue as some kind of hasty, extraneous 
add-on. But this contradicts Socrates’ principle of speech-composition. There¬ 
fore, love-beauty is not the main theme. The positive thesis that often accom¬ 
panies this argument is that the dialectical section is primarily about rhetoric 
and the hrst three speeches function just as examples of rhetoric. Therefore, 
both halves of the dialogue concern rhetoric and so the unifying theme of the 
Phaedrus is rhetoric.*'* 

How do the proponents of love-beauty as the unifying theme respond? Since 
both parties to this debate agree that there is some unifying theme, one strat¬ 
egy is to show that rhetoric as a theme fares no better. Beare makes such a case 
by arguing against Thompson’s explanations of two key features of the Phae¬ 
drus, both of which purport to justify the claim that rhetoric is the main theme. 


11 See Thompson (1868) xiv-xv; Bury (1886) 83; Taylor (1927) 300; deVries (1969) 23; Fowler 
(1914) 407-408; Jaeger (1945) 184; Curran (1986) 71; Winnington-Ingram (1994) 12; Nehamas 
(1999) 341- 

12 Jaeger (1986) 186 reinforces the same view. Werner (2007) n. 11 lists a number of scholars 
who have more recently signed up to it. 

13 For expressions of this premise, see the literature summarized by Werner (2007) n. 11. 

14 Thompson is a clear example of this argument. Werner note 9 lists those scholars who 
maintain that the palinode is an expression of the principles of true rhetoric that are 
expounded in the second half of the dialogue. 
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The first is Plato’s motive for choosing eras as the subject matter of the three 
speeches. Thompson suggests, as we mentioned is standard in the literature, 
that the speeches simply serve as examples of rhetoric, the nature of which is 
analysed in the dialectical section of the dialogue.*® But if Thompson is right, 
Beare argues that it is unclear why love rather than, say, justice or some other 
topic is selected as the primary material for discussion. If they function simply 
as examples of rhetorical style, the content is arbitrary. Beare does not doubt 
that the speeches exemplify various models of rhetoric, but he is convinced 
that they are thematically purposeful too. 

Another strategy is to argue for the necessity of love-beauty as the subject 
of the speeches. Beare’s argument is as follows:*® the Phaedrus presents recol¬ 
lection in conjunction with dialectic as two modes of philosophy’s organon of 
the knowledge of truth. Regarding recollection, an important principle is intro¬ 
duced in the Phaedrus: Beauty is the only Form whose image appeals directly 
and vividly to human sense, since we apprehend all other ideas 3 i’ dpuSpcov 
opydvcov {Phdr. 250b). This image of to xaXov produces spcoq in us, ‘a feeling com¬ 
pounded of joy and pain’, which, although subject to the possibility of impious 
degradation, has the power to terrify ‘all baser instincts into submission to the 
nobler promptings of reminiscence’.**” It is this emotional response in the soul 
that distinguishes the earthly manifestation of to xaXov from those of the other 
Forms.*® 

Beare also finds Thompson’s explanation for a second feature of the Phae¬ 
drus —namely, the connection between its two parts—equally unconvincing. 
Again, Thompson relies on the common example-precept theory. The speeches 
are dramatisations of the types of rhetoric which are then investigated and sub¬ 
ject to scrutiny in the later half of the dialogue. Beare’s main concern here is 
that Thompson does not demonstrate that the order of the parts is irreversible. 
Beare wants to maintain that the second section grows organically out of the 
first. Thompson’s position denies a necessity in the arrangement of the Phae- 


15 See, eg, Asmis (1986) or Gill (2012). 

16 Beare (1913) 320. 

17 Ibid. 321. 

18 Werner (2007) note 17 maintains that Beare's argument fails since "images of the other 
Forms are visible to the eye as well”, such as the resemblance of two equal sticks to the 
Form of the Equal in the Phaedo. Beare's rejoinder should be that two equal sticks do not 
induce the sensory response—a trembling in our hearts, as if we stood before a god in 
awe—that is requisite for ascension of the soul towards the world of ideas. If Beauty is the 
only Form whose images have the requisite erotic impact on us, then Beauty is uniquely 
suited to task of awakening souls sunk deep into the body to recolletion of the Forms. If 
equal sticks and stone induce in people like Cebes and Simmias the recollection of Equal¬ 
ity Itself, this is because they—unlike Phaedrus—are already philosophers. 
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drus and allows that the dialectical part might have preceded the speeches. 
Beare argues for a logical coherence in the organisation of the dialogue that 
Thompson either fails to recognise or refuses to regard as signihcant. 

Beare claims that the order of the parts is necessary because he is convinced 
that the principles and practice of true rhetoric—the subject of the second half 
of the dialogue—are unintelligible without prior understanding of the doc¬ 
trines outlined in the speeches. Socrates must hrst describe the nature of truth 
and how we become familiar with it before he explains its application and role 
in the art of true rhetoric. In converting Phaedrus to philosophy, the palinode 
sketches the kind of knowledge that underpins true rhetoric and the heavenly 
realm towards which it is aimed. It would be impossible for Phaedrus to under¬ 
stand the way in which vulgar rhetoric is dehcient without hrst being presented 
with the merits and prizes of the alternative. The speeches, then, give the nec¬ 
essary prolegomena for appreciation of Socrates’ advocacy of true rhetoric in 
the dialectical section. 

For Beare, then, the theme of rhetoric does not explain the fact that the dia¬ 
logue has three speeches on love as opposed to three speeches on any topic. 
Second, it does not explain why the dialogue opens with three speeches on 
love and finishes with a dialogue about rhetoric. So rhetoric is not the unifying 
theme. 

If we are to accept thematic monism as a methodological principle, then we 
might be tempted to conclude that love must now fill the unifying role since 
rhetoric fails in this task—absent, of course, any third contender for the claim 
to be the dialogue’s theme. Does Beare provide us with any additional positive 
support for that claim? While no explicit argument is advanced to the effect 
that love or beauty is the main theme, Beare does maintain that love-beauty 
is the ‘explanatory principle’ of both sections of the dialogue. In the first half 
of the dialogue, Plato presents Phaedrus as lover of the bastardised kinds of 
beauty that are found in Lysias’ sophistic Logoi, in the second half, Socrates is 
cast as lover of the abstract beauty which is considered foundational to dialec¬ 
tical philosophy. So love-beauty explains the content of both halves in a way 
that ‘rhetoric’ or some other theme cannot. 

Lane Cooper advances a similar argument for the importance of love-beauty 
in the second half of the Phaedrus}^ Cooper maintains that the dialogue charts 
Phaedrus’journey of love, the transformation of the object of his love from vul¬ 
gar rhetoric to Socrates’ true wisdom, or philosophy. The end of the dialogue is 
love of truth; the means to that end is persuasion. Different types of persuasion 
lead to unique types of love for unique kinds of things. Good rhetoric (or good- 


19 Cooper (1948) 3-6. 
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persuasion) leads to love of truth, of the beautiful, of the good. Resembling 
Thompson’s example-precept structure. Cooper claims that the three speeches, 
illustrating three examples of persuasion, are set out before an examination of 
the nature of persuasion itself in the hnal section of the dialogue. However, 
Cooper finds the clue to the unity of the Phaedrus in the following (rhetorical) 
question about the nature of rhetoric: 

Isn’t the rhetorical art, taken as a whole, a way of directing the soul by 
means of speech, not only in the lawcourts and on other public occasions 
but also in private? 

Phdr. 261a, NEHAMAS and WOODRUFF 

Here Plato seems to suggest that rhetoric is not just that familiar public activity 
but also a psychagogic art of converting the soul to philosophy and persuad¬ 
ing it to love the good and the beautiful. What Cooper’s interpretation stresses 
is that true rhetoric is dehned in the Phaedrus primarily in terms of a love of 
beauty, which often begins, as it does in the dialogue, in a private and erotic 
context. Dehned in such a way, we can better explain the dialogue’s focus on 
this private aspect of the art of persuasion and why Plato so often described 
rhetoric in erotic language. According to Cooper, love is the ‘chief emotion of 
the soul’, and right rhetoric is a means of persuading the soul to love aright. 
It is not reason, but ‘strong disciplined emotion’ that draws us up to heaven. 
Cooper here provides an eloquent expression of the claim that rhetoric in its 
philosophical form is erotic in nature, drawing a strong connection between 
Epcoq and rhetoric that is noted by Beare and emphasised by numerous other 
scholars.^° In this way Cooper, like Beare, concludes that love-beauty is one 
theme that successfully unifies the Phaedrus. 


3 The Ancient Debate on the Skopos 

Part of what is striking about this modern debate about the unity of the Phae¬ 
drus is its similarity to the ancient debate on the skopos as reflected in Hermias’ 
Commentary. Let us first consider the case that Hermias assembles against 
rhetoric as the skopos. 


20 For the range of complex interactions, see Plass (1968). Griswold (1986) 159, for example, 
claims that “the desire to seduce requires rhetoric, whether one’s purpose is to lead one’s 
beloved into philosophy or into a sexual relationship.” Helmbold & Holther (1952) argue 
that “philosophy is what the lover should be whispering to his beloved; and the conversa¬ 
tion should be conducted in dialectic, so to speak” (407). 
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Resembling Beare’s first argument against Thompson, Hermias’ objection to 
the view that rhetoric is the main theme of the Phaedrus is of the same form as 
his objections to other erroneous opinions on the skopos: such assertions are 
based on too narrow a focus on a particular part of the dialogue. What is needed 
for a correct judgement is a sound understanding of the text in its entirety (lo.o; 
12.5). Rhetoric features in a significant way only at the beginning of the dialogue 
and in its later stages (10.25), and so the opinion that rhetoric is the main theme 
of the Phaedrus is the product of a reading that ignores its other parts. Presum¬ 
ably, these ‘other parts’ are the three speeches. 

What makes Hermias so sure that the three speeches are not just examples 
of rhetoric and that the function of the speeches in the dialogue is primarily 
to facilitate a discussion about the nature of rhetoric? Proponents of rhetoric 
as a theme cannot ignore the conversion of Phaedrus from a love of rhetoric to 
a love of philosophy. So their view must be that the theme of rhetoric is taken 
up to exhort Phaedrus to philosophy. Given this assumption, we can subsume 
both the reading according to which the dialogue is about love and the reading 
according to which it is about rhetoric under a broader characterisation that 
encompasses both. Properly understood, both hypotheses assert that the dia¬ 
logue is about the psychic principle: 

So, to carve [it] into [its] big pieces, one might divide the skopos into the 
following two: one about love, and one about rhetoric—that is to say [tak¬ 
ing them together] about the two motions of the soul, the one about love 
having to do with its internal disposition and its yearning for the things 
above, the one about rhetoric having to do with its external [orientation] 
and its gravitation^* toward [the] other^^ and things here [below], for we 
provide information (phrazein) for the sake of others and we converse 
with one another. Thus one might say that [on both of these readings] 
the objective concerns [the] psychic (psukhikos) principle. 

9.9-24, BALTZLYand SHARE 


So, properly understood, both suggestions—love and rhetoric—come down to 
much the same thing: the dialogue is about the soul’s attraction toward things, 
whether these be higher or lower things. So Hermias can now dispose of both 
these suggestions with a single argument. 

Hermias also claims that those who maintain the dialogue is about love 
fail to recognise that for the sake of which love is discussed in the Phaedrus 


21 Reading rhopen for rhoen at 9.23; cf. 207.19 and rhepein at 151.5; 206.11. 

22 sc. other people and external things in general. 
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(12.10). According to Hermias, Plato is “clearly orientating the speeches about 
love towards the object of love” (ibid.). That the Form of Beauty is the object 
of love is discernable from Hermias’ summary of Socrates’ dehnition of love, 
presumably from Phdr. 249d: “a divine madness in accordance with the recol¬ 
lection of the Beautiful Itself” (5.25). So the speeches on love are really about 
Beauty itself. Contemporaries of Hermias who consider the soul or physical 
beauty to be the main theme of the dialogue commit the same error: they 
judge the objective to consist in particular aspects of the thematic content of 
the dialogue which in actual fact serve merely to illuminate the true skopos. 
Arguments about the immortality of the soul are introduced to demonstrate 
that recollection of Beauty Itself is possible (5.25). Primary (or physical) beauty 
functions only as a stepping-stone to arrive at its higher forms (12.10). And like¬ 
wise we might say that Hermias considers rhetoric in its true form as just a tool 
of the philosopher for the conversation of souls to the truth (7.5; 7.20). Dialecti¬ 
cal rhetoric is the means by which Socrates attempts to save Phaedrus from the 
false rhetoric and licentious love of Lysias and guide his ascension into more 
noble and just realms. In a way that resembles Cooper’s redehnition of persua¬ 
sion as a love of beauty, Hermias argues that to claim that rhetoric is the main 
theme of the dialogue would be to fail to understand its broader signihcance 
and that for the sake of which it is practised in the context of the Phaedrus. 

Hermias’ positive case for beauty as the skopos is more nuanced than it 
might hrst appear. Hermias reports his agreement with lamblichus’ view on 
the unifying skopos of Plato’s Phaedrus (12.15). The one subject equally relevant 
to all sections of the dialogue, the single principle that holds the entire work 
together, and to which all its parts are subordinate is the beautiful on every Level 
(tou TravToSaTTOU xaXou). The heirarchical overtones of ‘level’ capture the sense 
in which beauty is thought to manifest itself in varying gradations of purity. For 
Hermias, the content of the Phaedrus ascends from morally and metaphysically 
inferior forms of beauty to eventually reach Beauty Itself in Socrates’ palinode, 
and then descends back through its less lofty expressions towards the end of 
the dialogue. This specihcation of the skopos of the dialogue does what others 
cannot do. Not only does it leave nothing out, but it also explains the textual 
division and structure of the dialogue.^^ 

On Hermias’ reading, Plato’s text exhibits a ring structure akin to the Home¬ 
ric epics. The structure is as follows. The dialogue moves from (i) visible beauty 


23 By “leave nothing out”, we refer simply to the way in which Hermias’ choice for the skopos 
enables him to explain (and certainly, in many cases, over-interpret) every little detail of 
the text. The fuss made over the opening lines of the Phaedrus is exemplary (14.14-15.2; 
16.16-18.25). 
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(in the physical form of Phaedrus, a beauty loved by Lysias) to (ii) beauty in 
Logoi (Lysias’ speech is the examplar, being the Logos with which Phaedrus is 
in love) to (hi) beauty of souls (Socrates’ hrst speech deals with the science of 
virtue, particularly in relation to the soul since the distinction between licen¬ 
tious, passionate love and rational love—each belonging to different spheres in 
the soul—is central to Socrates’ argument) to (iv) beauty of the encosmic gods 
in the first part of the Socratic palinode, and the finally to (v) the very source of 
beauty in Socrates’ description of the “super-celestial place’’. The dialogue then 
descends back through each of these levels of beauty, “joining the end to the 
beginning’’ (12-13). 

The traditional objection to love or beauty as the unifying theme focuses on 
the alleged lack of connection between the speeches on love and the discus¬ 
sion of speech-writing and rhetoric that begins at 257c. As might be expected, 
Hermias takes some time to discuss the transition from the prayer to Eros that 
concludes Socrates’ palinode to the discussion of speech-writing that Phaedrus’ 
gossipy remark about Lysias introduces. On his reading of the textual division 
of the dialogue, this is the point at which the discussion begins to loop back¬ 
ward to form its ring structure. Can Hermias give a better or at least equally 
convincing account of the connection between these two seemingly discon¬ 
nected parts of the dialogue than that given by modern interpreters such as 
Beare or Cooper? 

Unlike Beare or Cooper, Hermias focuses closely on the details of Plato’s text 
in explaining how the theme of beauty connects the two halves. 

Phaedrus: As to your speech, I found it wondrous from the moment you 
began. [...] In fact, my wondrous friend, a politician I know was only 
recently taking Lysias to task for [writing speeches]. 

Phdr. 257C.1-6 


Tov Xoyov Se (jov naXai Oaupdaa; £X“’ [•••] Y“P txuTOV, w Oaupdais, svay- 
yot; Tcov ttoXitixcov tout’ auTO XoiSopcov coveISi^e, xai Sid Tidaqq Tvjq XoiSopiaq 
ExdXEi Xoyoypdtpov 

Hermias utilizes the repetition of ‘wonder’ to connect Phaedrus to philoso¬ 
phy, since wonder is the origin of philosophy (cf Plato, TLit. i55d.2-3; Aristotle, 
MetapLiys. 982b.i2) and the prayer at 257b invites Phaedrus to live for love with 
the aid of philosophy. According to Hermias, Socrates uses Phaedrus’ present 
love of beautiful discourse as the motive for shifting the discussion to rhetoric. 
He writes: 
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It is by virtue of wonder that philosophy is present in everyone, but partic¬ 
ularly so through the density, continuity and unity of logos. After all, it is 
in this vein that he writes that every Logos is brought to completion in the 
way in which a living being is one. Just as that which is alive has distinct 
parts that are unihed, it is likewise for the speech of Socrates. Thus since 
he wishes to introduce the discussion of rhetoric, the origin of the discus¬ 
sion is from this point, for Phaedrus is someone who stands in wonder at 
visible beauty and the construction of discourse, while the philosopher 
has come to the entire preceding discussion thanks to Phaedrus. So see 
how smoothly he introduces the discussion of rhetoric ... 
in Phdr. 219.8-18, baltzly and s hare 

This, then, is the point at which what had previously been the upward journey 
through increasingly abstract beauties turns back downward to examine true 
beauty in/o^o/. Phaedrus’ sojourn to the higher orders of beauty will now serve 
to give him a critical distance on his previously uncritical love of beautiful dis¬ 
courses. Now he is ready to approach this lower beauty in a more philosophical 
way. 

It must be said that Hermias’ reading gains considerable support from the 
way in which Socrates and Phaedrus describe the various inquiries that they 
undertake in the latter part of the dialogue. The preliminary discussion, prior 
to the tale of the cicadas, shows that speech writing in itself is not aischron. 
Rather, it is doing so in a manner that lacics beauty?'^ Similarly, the question that 
Socrates sets before them and repeats again involves reference to the Icalon?^ 
An important element in the beauty of discourse is unity. Hence Hermias com¬ 
ments on the key passage at 264c in the following terms: 

For what reason is it necessary for a discourse to be unihed? Beauty and 
what is done well {to eu) is manifested by every thing as a result of the 
One, for if it were not restrained by the One, it would not be at all possi¬ 
ble for a thing to be good. Thus even the Beautiful is not beautiful unless 
a unihcation of all of its parts has come about. 
in Phdr. 242.22-26, baltzly and share 


24 Phdr. 258d.4-5: AW.’ Exetvo o![Lai aio’xpo’'' "to ksyeiv te xai dW aicrxpti? 

T£ )<0!i Kaxo)?. 

25 Phdr. 258d.7-8: Ti? ouv 6 xpoiro? toO xaX&x; xe xai [iv] ypd<}>£iv; S£ 6 [L£ 0 d xi, u <l)at8p£. Phdr 
2596. ;-2 OuxoOv, oTzzp vuv 7rpou0£|L£0a o’K£ 4 )ao’ 0 ai, xov koyov ottv) xdk&x; £X£ik£y£ivx£)<aiypd- 

<p£lV )<ai OTiyj [LV|, CTXETrXEOV. 
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Thus, at least on Hermias’ reading, Plato is well aware of the need for the 
Phaedrus to be unihed. Moreover, the theme that does the unifying is the very 
quality that such a unihed discourse manifests: Beauty. 


4 Conclusion 

This paper does not attempt to show that ‘beauty at every level’ can do all 
that the Neoplatonists required of a skopos. In particular, we do not endorse 
the claim that every detail of Plato’s text is subordinated to the skopos. But 
with respect to the general feature of Plato’s text, we think Hermias’ reading 
is both novel and insightful. The ring-structure that Hermias hnds in Plato’s 
dialogue is a result of his identihcation of the skopos as beauty at every level. 
As a result, it does what the Neoplatonic tradition requires of a skopos: it yields 
a division of the text into parts as well as providing an explanation of how the 
parts so identihed are unihed by the theme of the dialogue. In this respect, 
Hermias is in at least as good a position to defend his claim about the unifying 
theme as his modern fellow-travelers, Beare and Cooper. Indeed, in some ways, 
Hermias’ more narrowly circumscribed skopos —beauty at every level—makes 
better sense of the details of Plato’s text than the idea that love-beauty is the 
unifying theme. 



Hermias on the Argument for Immortality 
in Plato’s Phaedrus 


Sebastian Gertz 


The argument for immortality from the soul’s self-motion in Plato’s Phaedrus 
had considerable status among Neoplatonic commentators. Most notably, Pro- 
clus hailed it as surpassing even the immortality arguments in the Phaedo, 
which in his view are concerned only with the activities of the soul. The 
Phaedrus argument, on the other hand, is supposed to proceed from the very 
essence of soul.* Hermias, too, seems to have had great conhdence in the 
cogency of the dialogue’s terse proof, a conhdence that puts him at odds 
with a number of modern scholars who have identihed serious defects in it. 
To take but one example, in a recent article Christopher Moore has recently 
argued (among other things) that the Phaedrus’ immortality argument is hope¬ 
lessly hawed; and that, consequently, the principle of charity requires us to 
hnd a purpose quite separate from the argument’s purported function as a 
‘demonstration’ (apodeixis). Moore argues that the fallacies in the argument 
are intentionally inserted by Plato to alert the reader to the shortcomings of 


1 See Philoponus, De aet. contr. Prod, 253.17-254.3, who quotes from Proclus’ lost commen¬ 
tary on the Phaedrus-. ‘siSevai Sst, on ev [iev to) <I>al 5 covi Sid tv]? dva[tvr|jEco? xarEcrxEua^Ev, on 
dSdvaxo? vj ™ opoicojEco? xai Sid toO srspoi? ?cof)v xopvjYEiv xauxa Se 

jrdvxa svEpyEial e’uiv xijp ihcTZ ev <I>alScovi ex xflv EVEpyEitiv xijp nporiyExo vj diroSEi^ip. 

svxaOGa Se xvjv diroSEi^iv ex xvjp oiijiap Xap^dvEi xvjp o®'*' >1 otio'la riip xEkEioxspa 

xai xpEixxcov xijp EVEpyEiap auxijp, xoaouxco xai rj EvxaOGa irEpi xvjp dGavaalap xijp diroSEi^ip 
xpEixxcov xai dxpipEJxspa xvjp ev <I>alScovi' dito ydp xvjp oiicrlap xvjp SEixvuxai, onEp saxiv xvjp 
aOToxivyjalap' (‘One should be aware that in the Phaedo he [Plato] was attempting to estab¬ 
lish that soul is immortal by means of arguments from recollection, from its assimilation to 
divine things and from its provision of life to other things. But these are all activities of soul. 
And so in the Phaedo the proof was drawn from the activities of soul. Here [sc. in the Phae¬ 
drus], on the other hand, he takes his proof from the essence of soul. So, to the degree that 
the essence of soul is more perfect than and superior to its activity, to that degree is the proof 
of the immortality of soul in this work superior to and more exact than that in the Phaedo, for 
the argument proceeds from the essence of soul, that is, from self-movement’ (tr. M. Share)). 
The argument from the soul's ‘provision of life to other things' quite clearly refers to the final 
argument of the Phaedo. It is all the more curious that Proclus seems to have interpreted this 
same argument as proceeding from the essenee of the soul, and not merely its activity, as far as 
we can judge from his commentary on the Phaedo as it survives in lecture notes taken from 
Olympiodorus’ and Damascius’ courses on the dialogue. See Olympiodorus, In Phd. 11.2.13; 
13.4.2-3; Damascius, In Phd. 1.430.1. 
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philosophical modes of argument, which, much like rhetoric, can persuade 
without being internally compelling.^ 

As will be clear shortly, I am unconvinced by this thesis, mainly because I 
reject the premise that no valid argument can be constructed from the Phae- 
drus materials. In this paper, my aim is not to argue this last point directly, 
however, but rather to discuss the relevant section in Hermias’ commentary in 
some detail, and to evaluate how it stands up as a reading of Plato. I conclude 
that Hermias’ commentary has a mixed success here: the reading it presents has 
a number of considerable advantages over accounts that have Socrates present 
an invalid argument (whether deliberately or otherwise). As we will see, how¬ 
ever, his reading comes at a high cost, because at one crucial juncture in the 
argument—the inference from soul’s being always in motion to its supposed 
immortality—he is effectively resigned to the view that no good argument can 
be salvaged from the Phaedrus without the addition of premises and concepts 
that are external to the dialogue. 


I 

Before looking at the relevant section in Hermias’ commentary, it is worth 
recalling the argument from self-motion in Plato’s Phaedrus itself. The key pas¬ 
sage for our purposes runs as follows: 

(Concl.) All soul is immortal; for (C) that which is always in motion is 
immortal. (B) But what imparts motion on one thing and is itself moved 
by another can cease to live, because it can cease to move. (A) Indeed it is 
only that which moves itself that never ceases its motion, since it cannot 
abandon itself; moreover (i) this self-mover is the source and hrst princi¬ 
ple of motion for all other things that are moved. (2) Now a hrst principle 
is ungenerated: for anything that comes to be must come to be from a 
hrst principle, but the principle itself does not come to be from anything: 
if it did, it would no longer be a hrst principle. (3) Furthermore, since it 
is ungenerated, it must be imperishable: for assuredly if a hrst principle 
were to be destroyed, nothing could come to be out of it, nor could any¬ 
thing bring the principle itself back into existence, since a hrst principle 
is needed for anything to come into being. 

245c.5-d.6; hackforth, modified 


2 See Moore; cf. note 10 below. 
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Yoxv) Tiaaa dSdvaToq. to yap d£ix(vv]Tov dSdvaTov to S’ SAXo xivouv xai utt’ 
dW.ou Kivouj^Evov, TiauAav tx°'^ Kivvjascoq, TiauXav Eysi ^covjq. j^ovov Sv) to auTO 
Kivouv, Ste ouk dTroXsiTrov sauTO, outtote XyjyEi xivouj^Evov, dXXd xai Toiq fiXXon; 
oaa KivEiTKi TOUTO Trvjyy) xai dpyv) xivvjaEcoq. dpyy) Se dysvvjTOV. e^ apX^? Y“P 
dvdyxv] Tidv to yiyvoj^Evov yiyvEaSai, auTvjv Se j^v]S’ e? svoq- ei ydp & tou dpxv) 
yiyvoiTO, ouK dv eti dpxv) yiyvoiTO. etteiSv) Se dyEvvjTOV saTiv, xai dSidqjSopov 
auTO dvdyjcv] Eivai. dpxv)? ydp Sv) dTroXoj^Evv]^ oute auTV) ttote be tou oute fiXXo 
£? EKEivv]^ yEvvjaETai, E’lTTEp dpxv)? Sei Td TidvTa y(yv£a0ai. 

Socrates’ ‘demonstration’ can be thought of as presenting two distinct lines 
of argument, rather than a single complex syllogism. The first argument, con¬ 
structed from the premises marked A-C and the conclusion, relies on the idea 
that the soul, as a self-moved thing, cannot ‘abandon itself’ and stop being in 
motion. A plausible way of reading this claim is to see it as introducing some 
kind of essential predication. On this reading, the soul is a self-moved thing 
in much the same sense as snow is cold: as long as soul exists, it will continue 
to have the property of self-motion that expresses part of its essential nature, 
and if it ceases to have that property, it will cease to exist. This sort of essential 
predication finds a much more explicit formulation in the final argument of 
Plato’s Phaedo, where the salient property that inseparably belongs to the soul 
is not however ‘being in motion’ but rather ‘giving life to other things’.^ From 
the premise that soul is essentially in motion Socrates infers that it is always in 
motion, and that what is always in motion is immortal: 


3 See Phdr. 105(1.3-4 .1 do not wish to enter into the question whether Plato changes his mind 
about what properties essentially belong to the soul from the Phaedo to the Phaedrus, or 
whether the two dialogues offer a compatible understanding of the essence of soul. But one 
may well think that the bestowing of life is inextricably linked to the internal motion of the 
soul by itself, and, so to speak, the inseparable effect of the soul’s own activity. On this pic¬ 
ture, there would be nothing surprising or odd in the fact that Plato understands self-motion 
as the essential property of soul in the Phaedrus, but not in the Phaedo, if we suppose that 
self-motion entails, and is perhaps explanatorily prior to, the animation of living beings. The 
distinction I am here suggesting, between internal (essential) properties and their inevitable 
concomitant effects, owes something to Plotinus’ doctrine of double activity (evEpyeia), but 
is not, I think, so far removed from Plato’s own thinking as to be inadmissible as a solution 
of the issue discussed in this note. See Enneads v.1.6.31-39; v.4.2.20-37, and Rutten. A similar 
attempt to link the notion of self-motion and life can arguably be found in Proclus, whose 
view is reported by Priscian, sol. ad Ch. 48.13-19; 26-30: ‘That the soul is self-moved can be 
proved as follows: soul on the one hand is life, inasmuch as it passes life on to others, on the 
other hand it is alive throughout, inasmuch as it acts upon itself and reverts upon itself; for 
what bestows life on others is first alive itself Insofar as it is life it imparts motion (this is 
proper to all life, to impart motion in any way whatsoever), while insofar as it is alive it is in 
motion, since whatever participates in life is in motion by virtue of its being alive. [...] The 
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{Assumption r. The soul is self-moved] 

A. What is self-moved cannot intermit its motion 

B. What can intermit its motion can cease to live 

{Assumption 2: What cannot cease to live is always in motion] 

C. What is always in motion is immortal 

Conclusion: Therefore soul is immortal 

Premise B claims that anything relying on an outside cause to move it can have 
an end to its motion, and therefore to its life. As it stands, however, the premise 
is too weak to carry the conclusion; what is required is in fact the stronger claim: 

B*. What cannot intermit its motion cannot cease to live. 

From a logical point of view, premise B does not, without further ado, entail B*; 
otherwise one could infer from ‘anything capable of walking is mortal’ to ‘any¬ 
thing incapable of walking is immortal’, which is clearly fallacious (an instance 
of the fallacy of denying the antecedent). The fallacy may be averted if one 
understands B as expressing a bi-conditional rather than a simple implication, 
so as to state ‘all and only those things that can intermit their motion can cease 
to live’. With this reading, B* can be validly inferred from B, and the principle 
of charity upheld. The claim that exactly those things that can intermit their 
motion can cease to live is neither trivial nor obviously false, nor does it pre¬ 
suppose what needs to be established by argument. 

But even if the inference from B to B* can be defended along the lines I have 
suggested, this does not yet establish the validity of the argument as a whole. A 
major problem with this first line of argument lies in the inference from ‘soul 
is in motion as long as it exists’ to ‘soul is always in motion’. Clearly, premise C 
requires ‘always in motion’ to mean ‘perpetually in motion’ or ‘in motion for an 
infinite duration of time’, not ‘in motion as long as it exists’. But no explicit rea¬ 
son is given by the argument why we should assume that a self-moving thing 
should always be in existence. Why must soul—as a self-moved thing—move 
perpetually? 

It looks as though another argument is needed at this point. What Socrates 
needs to establish is not merely that soul cannot loose its life because it is 
always self-moving, but also that it cannot cease to exist in some other way. 


soul therefore, having vital motion, at the same time imparts motion by being life and is in 
motion by being alive: now what moves itself and is moved by itself is purely self-moved, and 
this exists only in incorporeal and separable essences, such as the soul’ (tr. Westerink). Cf 
Opsomer Seif-motion, 261-262. 
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i.e. through a form of perishing that is not equivalent to loss of life.''^ One may, 
with some charity, see the continuation of the Phaedrus passage as presenting 
an argument to precisely that effect. The subsequent lines (marked 1-3 in the 
Phaedrus passage on pp. 2-3 above) argue that a principle of motion cannot 
be said to either come to be or perish. If the principle were to come to be, it 
would no longer be a principle. Instead, it would depend on another principle, 
to which it owes its existence. But if nothing can bring the principle into exis¬ 
tence, then neither can it come to perish, since nothing could bring back the 
principle into existence once it had perished in some way:® 

[Assumption r. The soul is self-moved] 

(1) What is self-moving is a principle of motion for other moving things 

(2) A principle of motion is ungenerated 

(3) What is ungenerated is also imperishable 

[Assumption 2: What is ungenerated and imperishable is immortal] 

Conclusion: Therefore soul is immortal 

Socrates says nothing further about the impossibility of a first principle com¬ 
ing to perish, which at first sight renders the truth of premise (3) doubtful. But 
something like the following might be offered as a reasonable development of 
his view: if the principle were to perish, the universe would collapse into immo¬ 
bility. This will not happen, because in all of (infinite?) past time it has not 
happened either, since clearly now the universe contains animated beings and 
moving things. Yet there is no more reason for the principle to perish in the 
future than there has been in the past, when it did not perish, and therefore 
the first principle will not perish. On this way of reading the argument, we are 
now shifting from a purely conceptual to an inductive mode of argument that 
produces at best a weak argument for the imperishability of soul as the first 
principle of motion. 

A key problem with this second line of reasoning lies in deciding the precise 
meaning of the conclusion, which states, not simply that ‘soul is immortal’, as I 
have presented it in the argument sketch above, but that ‘alljevery (Ticiaa) soul 
is immortal’. One way to interpret the conclusion is to have nam take a collec¬ 
tive sense, referring to ‘all soul’, i.e. all the soul-stuff in the universe grouped 


4 See also Belt 5-7, who argues that a similar problem besets the final argument of Plato’s 
Phaedo. 

5 The same thought of a universal standstill or collapse recurs at Laws x. 895b, where it is intro¬ 
duced as the hypothesis of ‘the philosophers’, and taken to support the concept of self-motion 
as the primary source of motion. 
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together. Posidonius appears to have construed the conclusion in something 
like this sense, thinking that the argument deals with the world soul rather 
than with individual souls.® One might speculate that Phdr. 245d.8-e.i,^ a pas¬ 
sage that emphasizes the dependence of the whole of heaven and earth on the 
motive power of the hrst principle, may have invited such a reading of the argu¬ 
ment: what else could sustain the order of the cosmos and its regular motion, if 
not the world soul? Posidonius could also have found more limited support for 
his reading from another passage, Phdr. 245C.1-2, which refers to ‘the nature 
of both divine and human soul’.® The ‘divine soul’ here might be conceivably 
be equated with the soul of the entire universe, rather than, say, the souls of 
individual divine beings. 

On an alternative reading of TiSaa, one can understand the word in its dis¬ 
tributive sense, as referring to every single individual soul (or possibly every 
single species of soul), rather than the entirety of soul-stuff According to Her- 
mias’ report, the Middle Platonist commentator Harpocration extended the 
scope of immortality to ‘ants and flies’, understanding ‘all soul’ to refer to each 
and every individual soul (or species of soul) in the universe.® 

Which one of these senses is relevant to the Phaedrus argument? According 
to one common line of criticism, what the argument sets out to show is that 
soul is immortal in the distributive sense, but in the end it establishes noth¬ 
ing more than immortality in the collective sense. When Socrates has finished 


6 See fr. 290 Kidd. The evidence for a commentary on the Phaedrus by Posidonius is slender at 
best, and it remains uncertain in what context he would have discussed the Phaedrus argu¬ 
ment, although his workDe anima remains a strong contender for the source of the fragment. 
Whether Posidonius thought of himself as merely elucidating Plato or intended to claim 
Plato's text as evidence for his own doctrine cannot be settled with the available evidence, 
though the latter option is certainly intriguing, if unsupported. 

7 TouTo 5 e out' dTroW-uaGai oute ylyvEcrGai Suvaxov, i] irdvra te oupavov irdcrdv te yvjv eI? ev jupirE- 

croujav o~riivai xai pv)7roTE auGip luvriGEVTa YEvfjjETai. 

8 SeT ouv 7rpd)Tov (pu jEcop Trspi GEiap te xal dvGpcoTrlvrjp iSovra irdGr) te xai Epya TdkrjGsp vorjaai. 

9 See Hermias, In Phdr. 102.13-15. Harpocration's view can be compared to that of Numenius, 

according to whom immortality extends down to the EpilaJX®? i-6- the principle of life 
inherent in an ensouled living being. See Damascius, In Phd. 1.177 for a Platonic doxography 
on the extent of the soul's immortality that includes Numenius; and cf Dillon, Harpoera- 
tion’s Commentary 139-141, who cautions against assimilating Harpocration's and Numenius' 
views. The difference between saying that the soul that brings animals like ants and flies to life 
is immortal (Harpocration), and that the animated condition of a body is immortal (Nume¬ 
nius), is in any case likely to a subtle one, however the Epil'ux®? interpreted precisely. The 

polemic against Harpocration is taken up again at 119.3-6: Ou TapaxS'lO'opEGa Ss pvj xai Tauxap 
Tap il'W? dGavdToup ScocropEv dp £p 4 'uX‘“? povap xal EVTEkExslap ElcoGapEv xakEiv, oiov 

(Txcokvjxap xal EpirlSap' tj ydp evairoxlGETai xotp jcopaaiv dpxvjv xivyjaEcop, fjxoi auxi) Trapoucra 
cop Ecp' Tjpcov, i) 'ivSakpd xi sauxiip SiSoucra. 
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his account, and describes the composition of the soul in mythical terms, he is 
clearly talking about individual immortal soulsd° Yet in order to obtain a valid 
argument, he is entitled only to assume the immortality of soul-stuff: the sense 
in which soul is a principle of motion that cannot come to be and perish does 
not require that each and every soul should exist everlastingly, but rather only 
that some souls will always be in existence to impart motion to bodies. The 
occasional death of one or two individual souls will not bring the universe to a 
standstill. 

To sum up, if we are tempted to accept that the argument is best rendered 
valid by reading it with the collective sense of ‘all soul’ in mind, we run up 
against the fact that the wider context of the dialogue seems to require a proof 
of immortality quite different from the one we are in fact provided with (that 
is to say, the context requires a proof of individual immortality). This, some 
commentators have suggested, must be explained in terms of the dramatic sit¬ 
uation of the dialogue: we are meant to see that Socrates is teaching Phaedrus 
something, perhaps that Phaedrus should adopt a critical stance even towards 
philosophical speeches, or that he should learn to adopt a more impersonal 
viewpoint, a ‘god’s eye’ point of view that would take him outside the confines 
of his particular interests (good speeches with a limited subject matter, such as 
eras between individuals).** 


II 

An alternative way of reconciling the dramatic requirement of the dialogue and 
the validity of the immortality argument, however, would be to hnd a way of 
defending the distributive reading of naca (‘all/every soul’) in the conclu- 


10 The myth famously likens the ‘form’ (ISea) of the soul to a pair of winged horses and their 
charioteer. It goes on to distinguish divine from human souls on the grounds that our char¬ 
ioteer is joined to an unruly and troublesome horse, unlike the charioteer of divine souls 
(Phdr. 246a-254e). Clearly, we are here dealing with specific kinds of souls, not soul-stuff 
in general: each individual soul will have a rational part that can be hindered or helped by 
spirit and appetite, but it is not the case, or in any event not necessary, that soul-stuff in 
general should have any relation to spirit and appetite. Likewise, Socrates’ later descrip¬ 
tion of the different kinds of incarnations that human souls can expect (depending on the 
extent to which they were able to follow the divine and contemplate the heavens) requires 
us to make sense of immortal individual souls, not immortal soul stuff 

11 See especially Moore, who argues that the argument is ‘deliberately fallacious’ (179) and 
‘unserious’ (181). Moore gives a useful and succinct summary of scholarly positions on the 
validity or otherwise of the argument on 201-202 note 2. 
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sion of the argument. Such a move would avoid attributing some kind of verbal 
trickery to Socrates, and guarantee continuity between the proof of immortal¬ 
ity and the subsequent myth. 

A reading of this kind is precisely what Hermias offers in his commentary. 
His analysis takes its starting-point from an explicit rejection of the readings 
offered by his predecessors Posidonius (the ‘collective’ sense of ‘all soul’) and 
Harpocration (the all-inclusive distributive sense of ‘all soul’). For Hermias, 
the argument deals only with rational souls, that is to say, with the kinds of 
soul distinctive of the ‘divine and human nature’, as Socrates himself puts it 
in the dialogue. The souls of animals, explains Hermias, are merely ‘ensoul- 
ments’ bodies that are moved not by a rational soul but by some 

image (’ivSaXpa) of it (119.3-11).*^ 

In keeping with my own tentative construction of the argument, Hermias 
divides Socrates’ demonstration of immortality into two separate syllogisms, 
and makes the reasonable assumption that both take as their starting point 
the premise that the soul is self-moved: 

I. (1) Soul is self-moved 

(2) What is self-moved is always moving 

(3) What is always moving is immortal 

: Therefore soul is immortal 

II. (1) Soul is self-moved 

(2) What is self-moved is a principle of motion 

(3) A principle of motion is ungenerated 

(4) What is ungenerated is imperishable 

(5) What is imperishable is immortal 

: Therefore soul is immortal 

On Hermias’ account, each of the two syllogisms forms a complete and inde¬ 
pendent argument for the conclusion that soul is immortal; at the same time, 
however, each syllogism entails the other. Their relationship is to be explained 
on the supposition that Plato aims to prove the soul’s immortality by ruling 
out every conceivable kind of perishing. Perishing, on this view, falls into two 
broad types: one kind of perishing from the inside, for example when the cause 
of destruction lies in the thing itself or is its own matter, as when wood is 
destroyed by rot, and one kind of perishing from the outside, as when wood 
is burnt or cut up.*^ Each syllogism is said to tackle one of these kinds of per- 


12 On this issue, see also In Phdr. 113.23-114.9. Hermias' position is summed up at 113.28: Avjkov 
Se OTl xav EXT) [v] [lEpiXT] (pUCTip] Tl aUTOxlvTjTOV EiScoklXO)? aUTO EXEl xal 6? opyavov. 

13 The basis for this distinction between two kinds of perishing is the immortality argument 
in Plato’s Republic x.6o8d-6o9a. In a later part of his commentary, Hermias offers a some- 
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ishing, with argument (i) above taking on internal perishing, and argument (ii) 
external perishing.'^ Finally, Flermias argues that once we rule out that the soul 
could come to perish from within itself, we would also have ruled out the pos¬ 
sibility that it might come to perish from the outside, and vice versa, such that 
each syllogism entails the otherd® 

To illustrate how the two syllogisms can mutually support each other in rul¬ 
ing out every kinds of perishing, we can turn to an important passage (In Phdr. 
112.16-29), which provides a finer analysis of the possible ways in which the 
soul could come to perish by itself The possibilities are (i) that soul perishes 
because its activity, that is to say its self-movement, ceases, and its being per¬ 
ishes later; or (ii) because its being perishes earlier, and its motion ceases later; 
or (iii) because both its being and motion come to an end at the same time. Pos¬ 
sibility (ii) is reasonably dismissed as unimaginable; if the soul does not exist, 
it follows that it does not move any longer. Possibility (i) is impossible because 
soul is essentially self-moved, so when it ceases to be self-moved, it ceases to be 
soul, against the presupposition of the argument (recalling the point made at 
Phdr. 245C.8, that the soul cannot ‘abandon itself). What about possibility (iii)? 
Here, the argument subdivides into two further branches: either (iii.a) the soul 
perishes through itself or (iii.b) through something external. Both possibilities 
are closed off: contrary to (iii.a), soul does not perish through itself because it 
preserves itself through its own self-movement; and contrary to (iii.b), it does 
not perish through something external, because it would become something 
other-moved instead of self-moved. The impossibility of both (iii.a) and (iii.b) 
implies that the soul’s being and motion cannot come to an end at the same 
time, thereby establishing its imperishable nature. The argument against pos- 


what different, but compatible, account of the relation between the two syllogisms, by 
viewing from a higher, theological vantage point. On this proposal, syllogism (i) indicates 
the self-sufficiency of soul (understood here as a metaphysical principle), while syllo¬ 
gism (ii) indicates the soul’s ‘extensiveness’ (exxEVEia). At In Phdr. 115.9-11, he explains the 
notion of ‘extensiveness’ in the following terms: ‘extensive is that which gives of itself to 
others, because this is a characteristic of the good-like and ungrudging nature and of the 
super-plenary power’ (exteve? Se ectti to pExaSiSov xflv EauxoO xai xot? aW. 01 ?' xoOxo ydp xvjp 
dyaGoEiSoOp xai d<p06vou (pujEcop ejxi xapaxxvjpijxixov xai xoO u7rEp7r>.f)poup xvjp SuvdpEcop). 

14 See In Phdr. 103.19-22: ’EtteiSv) o3v Suo xpotroi eIjI (pSopdp, Sid xoOxo xai Suo juW.oyio’poi e^e- 
xsOTjaav 6 psv ydp SeIxvujiv oxi oiix’ e^ Eauxvjp ipSEipExai rj ifuX'l’ ^id xoO auxoxivfjxou 
SeIxyuji xai dEixivf|xou' 6 Si oxi ouxe uti’ aXkov, omp Sid xoO Eivai auxrjv dpxrjv xivyijecop Sei- 
xvuaiv (‘Therefore, since there are two ways of perishing, there are also two syllogisms set 
out. One shows by way of its self-motion and eternal motion that the soul does not perish 
by itself; the other shows by way of its being a principle of motion that the soul does not 
perish by anything else.’). 

15 See/n P/idr. 103.22-104.4. 
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sibilities (iii.a) and (iii.b) mirrors exactly the function of syllogisms (i) and 
(ii) that we encountered above (g). Hermias’ defence of syllogism (i), in other 
words, relies on his later arguments for syllogism (ii), which establishes that 
soul cannot be destroyed by anything external to it. In this way, Hermias’ own 
discussion supports his claim that the two syllogisms are importantly intercon¬ 
nected. 

Nothing in Plato’s text corresponds exactly to Hermias’ division of perishing 
into internal and external kinds. With charity, one may take the remark that the 
soul ‘cannot abandon itself {Phdr. 245C.8) as hinting at the fact that the soul 
cannot be the agent of its own destruction. On this line of reasoning, if one 
takes it as given that the soul is self-moved in its essence, any movement away 
from its nature would be a kind of perishing. The crucial premise for this argu¬ 
ment is that soul cannot cease to exist, because its own self-motion ‘preserves’ 
it.*® At the same time, Hermias is also committed to the claim that soul cannot 
cease to be in self-motion without ceasing to exist, because its own essence 
is constituted by self-motion.**' What our commentator is offering thus looks 
to be a dangerously, if not viciously, circular argument: he maintains that self- 
motion guarantees existence, and existence self-motion, and that the mutual 
entailment of these properties ensures the soul’s eternal existence. In the final 
section of this paper, I will return to this set of propositions, and try to bring 
out their meaning further. 

For now, let us turn to the second syllogism, which supposedly rules out that 
soul can be subject to destruction from the outside. Here, again, it is not easy to 
find a close correspondence to the idea of an outside cause of perishing in the 
Phaedrus passage. Perhaps one might take Socrates’ phrase ‘if a first principle 
were to be destroyed’ (245d.4-5) as presupposing some agent of destruction 
external to the principle itself, but this is hardly a compelling reading. Her¬ 
mias himself does not cite his evidence explicitly. In the relevant section of 
his commentary, we do not find any further discussion of the worry that an 
outside agent may cause the soul to perish.*® The bulk of this section of the 
commentary is instead taken up with a different question, namely how one is 


16 In Phdr. 112.26-27: Eauxfjv to) xiveTv Eauxfjv. 

17 In Phdr. 112.20-23: zkzys. ydp v) uiroGEcrip on “ejt’ dv ^ jiuxi), auToxivrjTop Eaxai'” Gjxe oi) 5uva- 
xov (pSapvivai [isv auxcKivyjaiav, [ieveiv Se iliuxvjv- ejx’ dv ydp fi auxoxivvjxop saxai, cop Xiyei 
yj U 7 l 60 ECTip. 

18 Most relevant to the question of perishing is Hermias’ discussion of premise 4 of the sec¬ 
ond syllogism (‘what is ungenerated is imperishable'), particularly In Phdr. 117.25-118.6. 
Here, Aristotle's proof at de caelo 1.12 is used to support Plato's argument, but there is no 
mention of the kind of perishing that is supposedly relevant to the argument, namely the 
kind brought about by a cause external to the first principle. 
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to understand the concept of ‘principle’ in the syllogism, and in what sense a 
principle of motion can be said to be ‘ungenerated’, as premise 3 states.*® One 
explanation of this lacuna may be that Hermias would have thought that the 
very notion of a principle implies invulnerability to outside agency. One sug¬ 
gestive passage appears to support this line of argument: a hrst principle, he 
says, cannot perish on account of what is superior to it, nor on account of what 
is inferior {In Pkdr. ros.so-sr). A superior principle will tend to preserve what 
depends on it, while anything inferior to the principle is powerless to change 
it, since the principle itself is the cause of being and life for what depends on 
it. Admittedly, this kind of argument does not entirely persuade: a father, for 
example, can be described as the principle for his son, whom he brings into 
existence and who depends on him; yet no one will want to claim that the for¬ 
mer is invulnerable to any blows struck by the latter.^® What the argument does 
show, however, is that Hermias, by arguing that the notion of a principle rules 
out the possibility of perishing through an outside cause, maintains a coher¬ 
ent and largely defensible account of the argumentative strategy behind the 
Phaedrus argument for immortality. 


Ill 

So far it might seem that Hermias’ analysis is successful on a number of counts. 
Most importantly, it allows us to avoid two of the most common problems sin¬ 
gled out by scholars: hrst, that nothing in the argument convincingly demon- 


19 Hermias defines a principle in the strict sense as ‘that which brings forth the whole form 
primarily' (rj irpcoxco? okov to sidog Trapayouja) at In Phdr. 115.27, and offers as examples ‘the 
equal itself (to auTouov) which brings forth the manifold equal things in the percepti¬ 
ble world, and ‘the man himself (6 aiiTodvdpconog), who generates all men everywhere. In 
the same way, soul as principle of movement is able to create every form of movement, 
e.g. movement in space or alteration, without being reducible to any particular form of 
motion. Plausibly, this understanding of a principle would imply that soul, as the princi¬ 
ple of motion, must be ungenerated, since no principle is identical with one of the things 
of which it is a principle. Therefore, given that the soul produces all changes, including all 
instances of coming-into-being, it cannot itself be one of the things that come into being, 
and therefore it is ungenerated, as Hermias himself argues (In Phdr. 116.7-12). 

20 See In Phdr. 115.25-26 for this objection. Hermias attempts to forestall it by arguing that 
a principle is imperishable insofar as it is a generic principle, as the Form of Man is the 
principle of all individual men, unlike Peleus, who is the principle of only one man (see 
also note 19 above). He does not explain why the difference between a generic and a spe¬ 
cific principle should be relevant to the issue of perishability in general, however, so the 
objection can be pressed further still. 
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strates that the idea of perpetual existence is implied by the idea of a self-mover, 
and second, that the sense in which any kind of immortality could be demon¬ 
strated for the principle of motion is at most a ‘collective’ immortality of soul 
stuff, not individual immortality. 

But can Hermias offer any good reason for thinking that the combination of 
his two syllogisms conclusively establishes the soul’s perpetual existence? In 
the previous section, I have pointed out that Hermias puts forward an appar¬ 
ently circular argument in defence of his hrst syllogism: the soul cannot cease 
to exist, because it is self-moving, and it cannot cease to be in motion, because 
that is its particular way of existing. Likewise, we have seen that his second 
syllogism falls short of demonstrating that a principle of motion must exist per¬ 
petually, since this demonstration rests on an otherwise undeveloped notion 
that a principle must be invulnerable in relation to that of which it is a princi¬ 
ple. For the rest of this paper, I will consider the extent to which Hermias has a 
better argument in store. 

As a starting-point, a few more words about the sense in which the rational 
soul is a self-moving thing are in order. In the Phaedrus itself, the best hint at 
the relevant sense in which soul is self-moved comes at the end of the immor¬ 
tality argument (245e.4-6), where we are told as an afterthought that bodies 
without an external source of motion are called ‘inanimate’ (‘soulless’), while 
those with a source of motion within themselves are called ‘animate’ (‘being 
ensouled’). From this observation about our use of language, one might infer 
the following: we call bodies ‘animate’ if they are alive, and they are alive if and 
only if they are put in motion by a soul. According to the Phaedrus then, soul 
is what brings life to other things by its own motion. But what precisely does 
the motion of the soul consist in?^' Does it move in space, or grow and decay, 
or should we think of having desires, opinions and intentions as the means by 
which soul initiates motion—primarily within itself, and secondarily in bod¬ 
ies? Platonists from at least the time of lamblichus onwards drew inspiration 
from Plato’s Laws, and argued that particular, perceptible motions are in some 
way derivative of the soul’s own motion.^^ Hermias follows in this tradition. 


21 It is worth noting, though somewhat peripheral to the argument of this paper, that Her¬ 
mias considers Plato and Aristotle to share the same conception of soul as a self-moving 
entity. Given Aristotle's robust criticisms of Platonic psychology in De anima 1.3, Hermias’ 
view that the two philosophers are in fundamental agreement is all the more remarkable, 
although certainly not unique in the Platonic tradition. I have offered a survey of the var¬ 
ious attempts to reconcile Plato and Aristotle on the subject of self-motion in Gertz Plato 
& Aristotle. Gf Menn on this question. 

22 See Plato, Laws x.895a.6-b.i. Hermias' commentary develops the relationship between 
the soul's self-motion and the corresponding external motions that are supposedly caused 
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and argues that the primary sense in which soul moves itself is through its pos¬ 
session of a distinctive faculty of choice, its ‘what is up to us’ (109.30): 

Most of all one can show the self-motion of the soul from the ‘what-is-up- 
to-us’: for if being well is better and more perfect than being, but the soul 
perfects itself, it is clear that when the soul bestows what is better, namely 
well being, upon itself and rouses itself up and perfects itself, so much 
more does it bestow upon itself what is inferior, namely [mere] being. But 
being is nothing other than the life of the soul, and life is motion. So it is 
clear that the soul is also able to bestow motion upon itself, and therefore 
it is self-moved. 

In Phdr. 109.30-110.2 


MaXiaxa Ss ek tou £9’ v)piv fiv to auT0)c(vv]T0v Tvjq Y“P 

TOV xai TSXElOTEpOV TO sS Eivai TOU Eivai, TeXeIOI Se £aUTV)V V) 3 v]Aov 6 ti to 

KpEiTTOv TO eS Eivai EauTvj TTKpExouaa xai dvEyslpouatt xai TEXEiouaa EauTvjv, 
TTOAXw Tlkiov TO eXktTOV to ElVai EaUTV) TiapEXSl' TO §£ ElVai OuSeV oiKkO EaTlV 
auTvjq v] V) §£ ^cov) )dvv]aiq’ SvjXov o6v oti sauTV) fiv TiapExoi Ty)v x(vv]aiv 
auT0)dvv]T0<; apa saTiv. 

The particular motions within the soul, on the other hand—such as they are 
described in Laws x as inclusive of ‘wish, reflection, diligence, counsel, opinion 


by it in considerable detail. Broadly speaking, he argues that self-motion acts as the effi¬ 
cient, formal and final cause of the eight physical motions described in hook x of Plato’s 
Laws, and also of the ninth motion that ‘always moves another thing and is moved by 
another' (Laws 894C.3-4). The eight physical motions are: (1) growth; (2) diminution; (3) 
coming into being; (4) perishing; (5) association; (6) division; and (8) linear motion. The 
corresponding paradigmatic causes of these physical motions in the soul are; (i) the mul¬ 
tiplication of its thoughts by ‘surrendering itself (emSoOcra eauTV)v) to what is better; (ii) its 
withdrawal from the intelligible realm; (iii) its ascent from the world generation; (iv) its 
deep fall from the intelligible realm; (v) its concentrated thought and simultaneous con¬ 
templation of the forms; (vi) its particular thinking and contemplation of a single form; 
(vii) its ‘rectilinear motion directed towards becoming’ (vj xax’ EuSstav auTvj? xal si? ybis.ai'i 
xivrjjig); and (viii) its circling around the forms and unfolding of them, and its recon¬ 
stitution (dTroxardcTTaji?) into Sameness. The ninth movement, finally, which Hermias 
equates with immaterial qualities like hotness, coldness, and ensoulments (Epij^ux^^O' has 
its paradigmatic cause in the soul’s ability to bestow life on bodies. See Ln Phdr. 107.6-26. 
Dillon, Hypercration’s Commentary 250 plausibly suggests that the substance of Hermias’ 
catalogue of paradigmatic motions in the soul can he traced hack to lamhlichus, perhaps 
through the mediation of Syrianus. His proposal is endorsed by Opsomer, Self-motion 276- 
277, who outlines lamhlichus’ theory of self-motion in detail. 
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true and false, joy and grief, cheerfulness and fear, love and hate’ (Sgya.i-s)— 
are the secondary manifestations of this faculty of choice and flow from it ‘as 
if from a redoubling’.^^ 

Equipped with this rehned concept of self-motion, grounded in the faculty 
of choice exercised by rational beings, we can now return to the question how 
one can infer from it the perpetual existence of a self-mover, which, as we seen 
earlier, is required to license the inference from ‘always in motion’ to ‘immortal’. 
Here, Hermias offers us an argument that has little connection with the Phae- 
drus passage, and is more reminiscent of a series of propositions in Proclus’ 
Elements of Theology?'^ The argument takes as its assumption that exercising 
one’s faculty of choice may lead to improving the condition of one’s soul, or, 
as he puts it, its ‘well-being’. But since the good condition of the soul is better 
and more perfect than its mere existence, and since the soul is able to perfect 
its own condition through choice, it follows that the soul must also be able to 
bestow upon itself what is less perfect than its own good condition—namely, 
mere existence. And since the mere existence of the soul is the life of the soul 
itself, and life is characterized by motion, it follows that the soul brings itself 
into motion perpetually. 

As it stands, Hermias’ argument is open to some serious objections. For one, 
a similar argument would also make animals immortal, in so far as they are 
able to seek out and choose nourishment for themselves and could thus be 
said to bring themselves into an optimally functioning condition. More funda¬ 
mentally, we are not given any good reason why ‘self-perfection’ and ‘existence’ 
should be treated equally, as properties that an entity can bestow upon itself. 
‘Existence’, we might object, is the very condition required for anything be stow¬ 
ing anything upon itself, rather than some additional property that a thing may 
or may not have. From the fact that some individual, say Smith, can decide to 
dedicate his leisure hours to the study of mathematics, we cannot infer that 
Smith somehow possesses the innate ability to prolong his life indehnitely. 

A possible defense Hermias may offer against this line of criticism is that the 
very idea of ‘self-perfection’ involves a capacity that no physical being has, but 
which is distinctive of souls.^® A capacity of this sort plays an important role in 


23 In Phdr. 114.21: olov dvaSiir^LCOcrECO?. 

24 See In Phdr. 112.32-113.8. Cf. Proclus, Elements of Theology props. 43 and 46, which encap¬ 
sulate the metaphysical principles behind Hermias’ argument. 

25 That this line of defence would be available to Hermias can be illustrated with the follow¬ 
ing passage (In Phdr. 114.21-27): MdXicrTa diix zov teXeioOv iavzrjv xfjv ifux’i’'' otuTv)? 

TO auToxlvrjTov xal diro/copljEia? xrjv Xoyixfjv ifux'i''' dWyou xal T»ip (pujEcop TauTV)- Tvjp 

ydp >LoyiK% ECTTi jiuxi]? to EauTvjv teXeioOv xal dvEyEipEiv xai EmoTps^Eiv eI? EauTvjv, 6 ouSEpid 
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Proclus’ argument for the soul’s immortality in the Elements of Theology, where 
it is identihed with the soul’s peculiar ability to turn back onto itself through 
reflexive thinking. For Proclus, self-moving things in the strict sense must be 
moving themselves as a whole, rather than having moved and unmoved parts, 
and all self-moving things in this strict sense are capable of ‘self-reversion’, i.e. of 
turning their activity onto themselves.^® No divisible physical body is capable 
of full ‘self-reversion’, because the thing turning back and what it turns back 
onto must be identical in the act of self-reversion. This is impossible in the 
case of physical objects, since it would require every part to be contiguous with 
every other part, which is incompatible with being extended in space.^^ Thus 
the soul’s ability to turn back upon itself must be separable from any substrate 
in which soul is present, and must itself proceed from a separable substance. 

This brief foray into the metaphysics of Prochxs’ Elements of Theology shows 
that the idea of self-motion, when developed in terms of self-reversion, can 
serve as the basis for demonstrating the soul’s independence from any physi¬ 
cal substrate. A further argument could then be given to suggest that anything 
existing independently of a substrate must be capable of existing perpetually, 
and Proclus himself furnishes such an argument in the Elements of Theology?^ 

But rather than pursuing Proclus’ own defense of immortality, it is time to 
return to Hermias’ commentary, and in particular to the question how well it 
succeeds in defending the overall cogency of the Phaedrus’ argument. I have 
already pointed out that reading the argument as a proof of the immortality of 
individual rational souls has the clear advantage of not forcing us to attribute 
fallacious reasoning to Socrates. Moreover, Hermias is clearly right in thinking 
that some reason must be given in the argument why the soul is not only in 
motion as long as it exists, but also why it can do none other than existing. His 
strategy of reading the argument as an attempt to rule out any kind of perishing 
that could affect the soul is appealing, but not, I think, ultimately successful. 


Tciv ciW-cov uirdpxEi, xai xaia Tauxrjv tvjv exSox^Jv dpjro^Ei [AsyEiv] to mpi fedp rexai av&punivrji; 
Xeyeiv aiiTov tjiv/tjp, touteoti Trdorjp XoyDrijp xai oiixi rvjp dXoyou xai -riip (pujEcop. (‘Most 
of all one can grasp the self-motion of the soul from its self-perfecting, and separate the 
rational from the irrational soul and nature in the following way: for it is [characteristic] 
of the rational soul to perfect itself and to awaken itself and to turn towards itself, which 
belongs to nothing else, and according to this sense it is fitting that he says that he talks 
about ‘both the divine and human soul’ (Phdr. 245C.3), that is to say all rational soul and 
not about irrational soul or nature'). Cf Menu 59-63. 

26 See Elements of Theology, prop. 17. 

27 For the principle that no physical body can revert upon itself, see prop. 15 of Proclus'iife- 
ments of Theology. 

28 See Elements of Theology 186-189, and Gertz, Death 168-171 for a sketch of the argument. 
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While we may have sympathy with the view that the self-motion of a ratio¬ 
nal soul should itself be connected to something involving reason, such as the 
capacity for choice that characterizes rational beings, this capacity for choice 
does not yet establish that soul cannot come to perish by itself What is required 
in addition is the sort of fully developed concept of self-reversion such as we 
hnd in Proclus, but not in Plato. Without it, Hermias’ defense of the argument 
from self-motion will not stand. But the two main insights in his commentary, 
that we must look for a distributive understanding of soul, and that we must 
rule out the possibility of soul coming to perish in any way whatsoever, should 
be of interest to any reader of the Phaedrus. 



Hermias on the Activities of the Soul: 

A Commentary on Hermias, In Phdr. r35.r4-r38.9 


Sarah KUtenic Wear 


1 Introduction 

In Hermias’s Commentary on the Phaedrus (135-138 Moreschini & Lucarini), 
Hermias treats the lemma, “why a living being is called mortal and immortal” 
(Phdr. 246b). This discussion gives insight into the soul’s activities and facul¬ 
ties; namely, the first half of the lemma discusses the immortal rational soul, 
while the second half discusses how, when the soul descends into creation, it 
takes on irrational powers (the irrational soul), along with elemental envelopes, 
comprising its vehicle. Hermias’s discussion bears a great similarity to Proclus’s 
exegesis of Timaeus 4rCD: “for the rest, do you weave together the mortal with 
the immortal” (In Tim. iii. 236.3r-237.g), a passage he also connects to the Phae- 
drus} Hermias’s interpretation of Phdr. 246b shares the same structure as the 
one outlined by Proclus, although without the doxographical excurses. Proclus 
says that the immortal soul is preserved, even after the corruption of the mortal 
body, and the soul is punished in Hades through anger and desire (the sensi¬ 
tive powers of the irrational soul), until it is liberated from these passions. He 
reports the teaching of Syrianus on Tim. 4rCD (In Tim. iii. 236.32) that the sum¬ 
mits of the irrational soul, along with its vehicle, exist perpetually, for these are 
created by the Demiurge.^ The summit is extended by the planetary gods (the 
junior gods) who then attach the mortal aspect of the vehicle to human souls. 
What results from this is quite unlike the summits: there is a mortal irrational 
life in a mortal vehicle (237.22-23).^ This forms the topic of discussion in the 
last section of Hermias’s treatment of the lemma. 


1 Proclus, PT III. 6. 23.16-24.17: “It is only rational living beings that have a share in soul, for 
strictly speaking it is only the rational soul that deserves the name of ‘soul’, the task of soul 
being to reason and investigate the things that are, as Plato says in the Repubtic. And “all soul 
is immortal”, as he puts it in the Phaedrus (245c), whereas the irrational soul is mortal, as the 
Demiurge claims in the Timaeus (4id). And on the whole it is clear from a number of passages 
that Plato only regards as soul the rational one, deeming other souls to he its semblances only, 
inasmuch as they are intellective and vital themselves, cooperating with universal powers to 
bring life into bodies.” Tr. Chlup 97-98. 

2 Syrianus, In Tim. Fr. 23, Wear in Klitenic Wear. 

3 John Finamore and Emilie Kutash give an excellent summary of Proclus's theory of the vehi¬ 
cles (Finamore & Kutash 133). 
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What one may wonder, then, is why this is of real interest to Hermias. From 
the focus of Hermias’s discussion it seems that his point is to record the soul’s 
powers and activities, notably whether or not we can say that they indicate a 
change in essence. This is particularly drawn out in the sections on vehicles 
where Hermias explains how vehicles affect psychic functions and activities. 
Hermias begins his commentary of the lemma by saying that he just finished 
discussing the essence (ousia) of the immortal soul and the powers (dynameis) 
of their forms (ideis); he indicates that in the present section, he will speak 
about the activities (energeieis) of the soul.'^ Activity here is in the context of 
how the soul administers the universe; activity, thus, changes depending on the 
order of soul. Every part of the universe is administered by a certain soul that is 
akin to it insofar as they share particular characteristics (idiomata). As an ana¬ 
logue to the way it administers the cosmos, soul—upon its descent—assumes 
a particular kind of vehicle that is, again, suitable to the kind of soul it is and the 
kind of activities it will engage in. The final section of this commentary treats 
the partial soul (our soul) that merges with a material vehicle (the body); now 
it is called “a living being” {to zoon), an entity with an immortal soul and mortal 
body. 

There are many complexities, however, introduced in the discussion. The 
crux of the commentary shows that the soul undergoes no substantial 
change—passions of the body reach only faculties and acts; these passions can 
be purihed at the level of the irrational soul, but they do not alter the immortal 
rational soul. And yet Hermias also says that the soul leaves its eidos behind 
when it descends into generation. While the passage has a number of ambigui¬ 
ties, based on a reading of In Phdr. 135-138, it seems that Hermias demonstrates 
continuity with the teachings of Syrianus and Proclus on how the soul seems to 
change, and yet remains the same in its essence. In this way, Hermias’s overall 
view of psychic ontology remains in-line with that of Proclus and their teacher, 
Syrianus as espoused in their teachings on the Timaeus. 


2 cpipzzai si; ysvsaiv: The Soul Administers Parts of the Universe 

Using imagery from Phaedrus 246b, Hermias explains that after having shed 
its feathers, the soul is “swept into generation” (135.18). Here he describes what 
“swept into generation” means in light of a proposed investigation into psychic 


4 E’lTTcbv Tiepi T»ip oiicriap T»ip “Savacriap Wycp, eiTruv Se )<al irspl tuv Suvdjrecov auTvjp 

Ev TO) TiEpi Tvip iSsap auTijp cr)<E[r[raTi, Xoiirov ^ouXETai vOv eitteiv )<ai irEpi tuv svEpyEiSiv auTijp (135 

15-17)- 
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activities. While “swept into generation” refers to the soul’s descent into time, 
one may take “swept into generation” as part of a larger description of how the 
soul, although continually generated, never receives fullness of self at any one 
time. This state of continual transition allows the soul to realize different forms 
{logoi).^ In the Timaeus Commentary, for instance, Proclus says that that the 
soul’s activities take place in time and change in a state of generation [In Tim. 
II. 128.17; 147.34.); however, its substance remains eternal. The state of becoming 
is thus relegated to the parts of the soul.® Proclus explains this phenomenon in 
In Tim. ii. 131.17-25: 

It is not sufficient, then, to say that the soul is generated in virtue of the 
activity of its parts, but one must see how this character pre-exists in the 
essence of soul. For every activity naturally depends upon an essence that 
contains in advance the cause of this activity. So in its essence soul con¬ 
tains in advance the seeds of the temporal kind of life that is common 
to all sorts of soul. For it is necessary for this too to come to be, and not 
just be. But if this is the case, then since it has its essence in virtue of the 
whole, the coming to be will be in the parts.^ 

Embedded in the nature of the soul—in its essence—are its activities. The 
potential faculty within the soul’s essence becomes an activity when it is en¬ 
acted. Simplicius describes the relationship between energeia (activity) and 
dynamis (potentiality) in In Phys. Book g, 400.26-401.1; the notable distinction 
is that power when it abides internally is regarded as dynamis, i.e., the sub¬ 
stance is at this point considered in terms of its aptitude or disposition. At the 
point of projected activity, one considers the substance active (Siorvanes 102- 
104). The substance of soul is always in a state of becoming as well as being, 
due to its dependence upon a higher principle of being; it thus never receives 
its whole state of being at one time (Steel Changing Self 72). What is impor¬ 
tant here, for Hermias’s argument about the irrational soul and its relation to 
the body, is that in a state of generation soul exhibits different acts that do not 
alter or display a change in essence. 

The discussion next turns to how the soul in a state of generation admin¬ 
isters the cosmos (136.6). Hermias says that “each of the divine causes of the 
whole universe bestows attention according to its ovm properties: the sun 


5 Steel, Changing Self 72. See In Tim. ii. 124.17-19. 

6 Proclus, In Tim. ii. 131.23-25. 

7 Tr. Baltzly. (2009). 
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solarly, Ares in a war-like manner, and the others similarly” (136.1-3).® Souls 
follow their leader guides, imitating them in their own series. Superior classes 
assist human souls on their ascent up the chain to the primary god.® Property 
of soul affects its actions—these properties are distributed throughout an indi¬ 
vidual series. 

In this discussion on the administration of the universe, Hermias notes that 
the all soul {psyche pasa), that is the rational soul, takes care of all that is 
soulless. Hermias elaborates upon what Plato means by the “all soul” in his dis¬ 
cussion of Phdr. 245C.5. Here he says that the psyche pasa is every rational soul 
with the assumption that all these rational souls are immortal.*® In 102.13-15, 
Hermias looks to Plato’s statement that “we must hrst discuss the nature of the 
soul both divine and human” {Phdr. 245C.5-4) —an indication that he means 
every rational soul, as Plato then proceeds to discuss the immortality of every 
individual human soul.** Every individual soul, however, must refer only to the 
rational souls, rather than irrational souls.*^ Here he shows an agreement with 
Proclus when he says: 

In general the ancients were in the habit of calling the rational soul ‘soul’ 
in the strict sense: for what is above it they call ‘nous’, and what is infe¬ 
rior to it they call not ‘soul’ without qualihcation, but ‘irrational soul’ or 
‘a mortal form of soul’ or ‘a secondary trace of life’ or ‘irrational life,’ or 
also ‘ensoulment of the pneuma’ or ‘life about the bodies’ or the like; but 
the rational soul they called properly and strictly ‘soul’. For indeed [Plato] 
calls the rational soul the ‘human being’ in the strict sense.*® 

Hermias clarihes this point that it is not only each divine cause but each 
rational soul that administers a distinct part of the cosmos according to its 
properties or characteristics {idiomata) (136.3).*'* Properties, here, are charac- 


8 Cf. Olympiodorus, In Ale. 214, “all the gods are in Zeus zeusically”. 

9 ET 204,178; Souls in the train take on qualities associated with their leader god. For exam¬ 
ple, the follower of Mars is warklike in its nature {in Tim. iii. 279.11-30 and in Tim. iii. 
162.1-166.29). See Finamore and Kutash 133. 

10 Stephen Menn argues that Hermias construes this term distributively. Menu provides a 
discussion on the term, which is sometimes used to indicate the world soul, sometimes 
used collectively to mean the totality of souls (56). 

11 As Menn points out (56). 

12 Jan Opsomer makes a similar claim with respect to Hermias In Phdr. 102, 20-26 in Was 
Sind 137. 

13 Menn (2012) 57. 

14 ETTiSoOcra ydp Eauxrjv xotp oXoip pExdxoO oIxeIou 9 eo 0 , juvSiaxoapEt auxo) x6 irdv xaxdxrjv exeI- 
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teristics of essence—property is shared in a series, but in different degrees, 
as was seen in the Hermias’s statement about the series of the sun or Ares. 
Hermias describes the relationship between rational soul and section of the 
cosmos metaphorically; each of these divine causes pays attention to the uni¬ 
verse according to distinct properties just as a general pays attention to his 
army. Still, while the general places immediate concern with his own troops, 
he battles on behalf of the entire city.*® This metaphor is a possible parallel to 
one in Aristotle’s Metaphysics 12.10, where the universe is good on account of its 
order administered by the general—that is, the general is not good on account 
of the order of the army, but the army is good on account of the good govern¬ 
ing of the general (loysa.ii-is). Simplicius also uses this metaphor to show that 
the order is the paradigm for the whole sensible world; this is reflected in the 
general instructing his army of the plans.*® Proclus expresses what is conveyed 
in the metaphor in In Farm. 707.5-31: ousia affects property which then shapes 
activity, thus, intellect takes part in things intellectually and beauty takes part 
in things beautifully. lamblichus makes a similar claim when he says that the 
soul has many powers that are in the same substrate distinguished by many 
different properties. (11) Soul reaches its perfection when it orders itself to the 
whole according to its own properties.**” This property must also be understood 
as capacity.*® Thus, soul administers the part of the universe according to its 
capacity or degree in which it reverts to the leader god of its series. 


vou iSiOTTjxa (136.2-3) Proclus links property with capacity; the same property of a thing 
in a species is shared, but shared unequally. Property is common to all in a series, but 
in different degrees. For souls, souls are linked to a god in a chain and imitate the prop¬ 
erty of that god; still, some imitate that god more than others. See ET 79 and In Farm, 
707.5-31. The henads, for instance, exhibit union (henosis), as well as distinction from one 
another according to their individual distinction (idiotes). Cf ET 118.1-3; 119.7; 135 - 5 - See 
also Chulpiis and Siorvanes 76 on properties. 

15 ExacTTo? ydp tuv alxlcov SeSv xoO iravxop xoapou iroiEixai xrjv EmpE^Eiav xaxd xvjv sauxoC iSi- 
oxvjxa, xai oi) povTjp xijp oixEiap j^alpap, 6 psv "HXiop rikioix&x;, 6 Se ’Apvjp dpEixfip, xai opolcop 
oi dW.01. ''Qanep Stj xai ev ttoXei 6 jxpaxyjYop, eI xal xsxaxxai xoO axpaxoC irpociExa)? (ppovxl- 
^Eiv, aW vnsp irdcrvjp xijp ttoXecop aypuirvEt xai xam xrjv 0 IxEiav ISioxrjxa (ppovxl^Ei xflv TroXixflv 
(jxpaxTjyixa)? ydp) (136.4-9). 

16 Simplicius, D C 87,1-17. Menn 53. 

17 SeT 5 ' aiixdp dtto xijp xeXeioxvjxop auxflv xplvEiv, oiix diro xvjp diroirxcoo’ECop. (136.1-2) 

18 Porphyry, Isagoge, 12.17.22 where man is said to have the capacity for laughter, even when 
he is not laughing and Dexippus, where property can apply to the general category of a 
substance.; Ammonius, In Cat. 44.8-15; 5.12-22; Proclus, In Crat. 3.1-8. 
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3 Soul Undergoes Change as It Descends into Generation 

On 136, lines 10-12, Hermias discusses the next part of the lemma: To dt aXkoTt 
iv aXKoi(; eI'Seot yiyvopEvv]. To this he adds, dvTi tou- xax’ al\Xouq xai aAXouq sau- 
Tvjq Aoyoug laTagEvv], i] xai xaTtx TidvTaq aXkort ctAXcoq, oiov aEXvjviaxcoq v] vjXiaxwq. 
MdAiaxa Ss touto etti Tvjq pEpixvjq dppo^si cti ToaouTOv dp£(j3£i to £iSoq, 

cbq xai dvETTiyvcoaToq Xomov y£V£a 0 ai. As souls administer the universe according 
to their own idiomata, some descend gradually through the stars, experienc¬ 
ing a change. (Opsomer, Was Sind 148) Not only do the souls differ from one 
rank to another—as evidenced by different properties of the souls—but souls 
change as they descend into generation. Hermias indicates this change as fol¬ 
lows: “And it is especially fitting in the case of the individual soul, which to 
the extent possible changes its form (eidos), so that it does not know the rest 
clearly.”'^ The soul changes its form, the structure of its substance, as it takes 
on ethereal and elemental envelopes in its descent. At this point, it loses mem¬ 
ory or understanding of the intelligible world. It becomes a different kind— 
arguably—without any ontological implication. 

The concept of eidos in this line proves difficult. Eidos can be read as synony¬ 
mous with ousia (Perkhams 76) which would indicate a change in essence both 
in this line and in a number of other places in Hermias’s In Phdr?° it is possi¬ 
ble that eidos here refers to the structure of the soul, rather than the essence 
itself Perhaps, moreover, eidos of the soul refers to the structure according to its 
properties—properties that certainly change—while the essence itself always 
remains. That is, soul can shape its essence by assimilating to the higher or 
lower worlds, insofar as the soul is autokinetos, it is moving (and hence chang¬ 
ing, but not in substance). In the present passage, the shift, moreover, results 
in the soul not knowing “the rest”—the rest indicating possibly the intelligible 
world or intellect itself 

Perhaps one can best understand Hermias’s construal of eidos here in light 
of Damascius on eidos. While Damascius, like lamblichus, argues that soul 
exhibits a substantial change, he says that when one refers to a change in 
eidos, one refers to a change (possibly limited to properties?) that allows the 
soul to engage in different activities while still maintaining its identity as soul. 
Thus, even for Damascius, a change in eidos disposes it in a certain manner; 


19 Makiaxa Se touto etti -rij? i.iEpix% dpjxo^Ei ijTi? eiii tojoutov dfXEipEi to EiSop, cop xai 

CXVETTiyVOO’TOp koiTOV yEVEjGai (136.13-15). 

20 Perkams 174. Perkams says that eidos indicates in Aristotelian ontology the form of a 
composite, making it an independent substance; thus it can also be called an ousia for 
Neoplatonists. 
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it always remains soul.^* Thus the formal structure (eidos) of the soul’s being is 
unchangeable even for Damascius who considers its essence as something that 
poses ontological limits.^^ Thus it can participate in a higher order or alter its 
own projection of its being but it can never become a divine soul or Intellect 
(Steel, Changing Self 113). The changes in eidos which Damascius accepts, are 
thus, accidental to the nature of the soul.^^ 

Using Damascius’s understanding of eidos in his Parmenides commentary, 
it seems that a change in the soul’s structure does not necessitate a change in 
ousia. Once we attribute Damascius’s explanation to the passage from Hermias, 
the concept of eidos as a changing structure seems more convincing—this is 
because—I think—we can attribute to Hermias Proclus’s and Syrianus’s notion 
that the faculties and activities of the soul change, while the substance remains 
the same and unchanged.^''^ Proclus uses the Phaedrus myth to show how this 
is true—he compares the faculties of the soul with the “horses and charioteer’’ 
in conflict; at the fall of the soul, only faculties and acts are bruised {In Tim. iii. 
338.21-26). Moreover, in 122.8, Hermias criticizes those who apply the image 
of the horse and driver to the substance of the soul, rather than its faculties. 
Hermias rejects this interpretation based on the fact that it implies a change in 
substance (Steel Changing Self 70). lamblichus, however, accepts such a con¬ 
clusion.^® 

The change in eidos in this passage for Hermias, thus, indicates a change in 
structure; namely, the change in structure is possibly the addition of the irra¬ 
tional soul that allows the soul to be connected to the body during its descent 
(Perkams 179). The irrational soul, moreover, is housed by a vehicle formed 


21 Damascius, in Farm. 272.6; Steel, Changing Self 111. 

22 Damascius, In Farm. 255.29; Steel, Changing Self 113. 

23 Steel, Changing Self 113; Damascius, in Farm. p. 273,1-11. Steel also gives the example of 
Simplicius who suggests the following with respect to eidos, according to Steel; “each eidos, 
when it is realized in accordance with its nature, must not only possess the perfection 
which is constitutive of its essence, but also its own excellence or virtue” (115). It must 
be able to perform the activities proper to its nature. This ‘natural virtue' or ability to act 
in conformity with its nature must be considered the most important component of the 
eidos. (Simplicius, inFhys., 1081.17 ff). 

24 In Tim. Ill 335.24f; 338.6f; 340.i4f on the circles of the same and other referring to 
changes in activities, not substance. See Steel 69. 

Steel cites Proclus's commentary on the Enneads from Psellus's De omnifaria doetrina 
33, a commentary on Enn. 1.1.3.3-7: “if the soul is thus incorporeal, then the passions of the 
body would not affect it; it they, however, still come, then they do not reach its substance, 
but only its faculties and acts.” That is to say, substance remains eternal; change occurs at 
the level of faculties and acts. 

25 Finamore & Dillon, DeAnima 89.31; Steel, Changing Self 70. 
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around the soul while it descends through the stars. Hermias expresses the rela¬ 
tionship between the irrational soul and the rational soul using imagery from 
the Phaedrus combined with imagery from the Timaeus. 


4 Vehicles of the Soul 

In the remainder of his commentary on Phaedrus 246b, Hermias discusses the 
vehicle of our soul. Proclus lists the kinds of vehicles in/n Tim. iii. 297.20: when 
the soul descends, each time it takes on a heavier kind of body: the soul hrst 
lives in conjunction with its celestial vehicle, then descends into its generated 
body, then into its terrestrial body, according to which it lives with an oyster¬ 
like body.^® Proclus says that it leaves this last body when it leaves the realm of 
generation. Thus, Proclus posits three vehicles: the hrst makes the soul mun¬ 
dane, the second, makes it a citizen of generation, and the third “oyster-like 
one” makes it terrestrial. Hermias begins his discussion on vehicles with the 
Phaedrus passage: he explains that once our souls have lost their wings, they are 
borne along until they reach something solid—our bodies (136.27). The way in 
which our souls come to their bodies is described by Hermias in a process con¬ 
trasted with the way in which divine souls intermix with bodies. For Hermias 
says (136.32-36) that our own living being is carried into bodies by running over 
to them, whereas divine souls do not approach their eternal bodies, but their 
bodies approach them and hang upon them.^'^ This movement of the irrational 
soul to the body is notan indication of self-motion; rather, it enters into body by 
necessity.^® That is, the human body does not appear to have self-motion, the 
activity of the rational soul.^® This is in keeping not only with other sections of 
Hermias in his Phaedrus commentary (e.g., 104.7, 9 > h)- but is also part of the 
tradition espoused by lamblichus {in Phdr. Fr. 2), and Proclus {ET 20; PT 1.14). 
This lack of self-motion is key to Hermias’s understanding of the relationship 
between self-movement and immortality. 

Hermias describes this solid, the human body, as a vehicle that is three- 
dimensional; it is “no longer two-dimensional”, “light” and “immaterial”, but 
now “earthly”, “wet”, and “dirty” on account of a sordid living being (136.27-29; 


26 For a discussion of the irrational souls and types of vehicles, see Opsomer, Was Sind 148. 

27 'H pevouvrjpeTEpa [^covj] ouTcopuTro^Epexai sipTa crcopaxa aurij ETriSpapoOcra auxotp- ai Se 0 Etai 
jjuxal oux auxal TrpocrEpxovxai, xotp diSioip sauxuv acopacnv, dTXd xd acopdxa auxflv, dxE Etixpoxa 
ovxa, auxd TTpocrEicn xatp ifux^k “si auxuv E^vjppsva eIctIv. 

28 Cf lamblichus, De Anima 166. 

29 ETTEiSi) (paivopEvv) Ejxlv auxoxivvjcTla xal ivSaXpa sax^xov auxcKivyjalap. 137.5. 
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Proclus, ET 196) This passage marks a parallel to Proclus, In Tim. 111.320.14ff., 
a commentary on Tim. 43A where Proclus says that Plato constitutes the hrst 
vehicle of the soul, the aerial vehicle, as something two-dimensional. As with 
Hermias, Proclus describes these vehicles as earthy and wet, for, composed by 
the junior gods, these vehicles are composed of the four elements—hre, water, 
air, and earth (Cf Proclus ET 72). 

Hermias, a few lines later, on 137.3, calls the earthly body which the soul 
arrives at “oysterlike” (oaTpswSsq), the term seen above in the discussion on Pro¬ 
clus’/n Tim. 111.320.14ff—the term ultimately derives from Phaedrus 250C.6, 
where men are described as carrying bodies around just as oysters carry their 
shells. This term, not attested in Plato, Plotinus, or Porphyry, is found twice 
in lamblichus’ De Mysteriis to describe the body and the vehicle of the soul, 
and it is used seven times by Proclus; once, in his commentary on the Repubiic 
(1.172.5) to describe the whole soul (v) ijjux'l arriving at the oyster-like body 

(opycivov) and five times in his Timaeus commentary. In lamblichus’He Afysteras 
v.15.4, lamblichus uses the term oaTpEcoSsq to describe “our hard-shelled body” 
which conhnes the soul when it is held by matter and corporeal. In this passage 
of De Mysteriis, lamblichus references Phaedr. 246c, and describes the “heav¬ 
enly ride” of the soul, lamblichus uses this passage to explain the need for two 
types of worship: a simple, immaterial worship purified from the “taint of gen¬ 
eration” and one proper to souls that are not pure nor released from generation. 
What is of importance for us looking at Hermias’ use of the word is that here, 
“oyster-like” is associated with the taint of generation. lamblichus, furthermore, 
also uses this term in De anima § 26, a discussion of the soul’s descent. Here, 
lamblichus says that a set of Platonists posit that the soul is always in a body, 
passing from subtler bodies into dense bodies (oaTpscoSv] acopaxa). Not only 
does oaTpEwSsg connote density, but it seems to be used in contrast to some¬ 
thing lighter—the oyster-like body is one into which the soul falls deeply during 
a state of generation. 

Proclus, along with lamblichus, also uses oaTpEcoSsq in a technical sense to 
describe the body in contrast to the pneumatic vehicle. The hrst such exam¬ 
ple, on Tim. 4rcd, describes how the superior senses in our pneumatic vehicles 
generate inferior senses in our oyster-like bodies. Proclus begins by noting that 
the gods have rational souls in their vehicles since they have intellective souls, 
while daemons who are distinctly dehned by reason use irrational powers, 
although control them. Our souls have irrational life weaved on to our vehicles 
by the gods: 

All that [our souls] possess is in imitation of the universal immortal, but 

the addition of the second life is of a mortal sort. The single perception 
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in the former which is not acted on generates in the pneumatic vehicle 
perceptions which is single but acted upon, and this generates the per¬ 
ceptions in the oyster-like body which are many and acted on. Also, the 
single desiderative capacity in the former created the several desiderative 
capacities in the pneuma which have something separate from the oyster¬ 
like body and can be educated. But these created the lowest enmattered 
desiderative capacities in the body.^° 

Hermias, likewise, attributes to these vehicles the ability to create perceptions 
and desires in our earthly bodies (137.9-13): )^od yvcoascoq aura psTaSiSouaa Sid 
rav aia0i)a£cov dyvcoqiaq auTV) psaTOUTai, although without the longer description 
in Proclus’ account of higher-level sense perceptions in the pneumatic vehicle. 
Hermias adds that this living being (zoe) is in need of catharsis only (137.13). 
In this way, Hermias, like Proclus in in Tim. (111.2g7.16), argues that cathartic 
virtue alone is necessary to free our souls from their material natures and to 
discard earthly vehicles. Hermias (157.5-158.3) draws a distinction between two 
classes of human souls; a higher class without passions and pure, and a lower 
class affected by passions. The former class imitates the gods and see the forms 
{Phdr. 248a), the latter class does not, and descends. 

On 137.13 ff., Hermias wonders how the whole living being (^upirav ^coov) can 
be said to come from soul and body, although our living principle and our 
human principle are separated. For, concerning the hrst genesis and formation 
of the living being, the rational soul is seen according to the living thing only. 
That is, the rational soul is described as shackled within it. For, he says, scarcely 
is the rational soul ever awakened in it and yet it awakens the noetic principles 
of its own self when it reveals that there is another human principle (avSpcoTiov) 
of the living being.^' The rational soul uses as its vehicle the living being and 
misuses it for its own purpose (sTTOXOupEVV] ra ^coco xai Tipoq to £auTV)<; aupqjspov 
xaTaxpcopEVV] auTco) (137.19-20). Thus, it is called mortal with respect to its body 
as having in itself the mortal principle; this is contrasted with the divine, which 
is called athanaton in 137.24. The compound of soul and body—as explained by 
Proclus in ET 81—indicates that the body contains a trace of soul. Indeed, the 
body is ensouled by the non-rational soul that makes it possible for soul to be 
connected with body. The non-rational soul consists of faculties and emotions 
that are images of the faculties in the rational soul.^^ Finally, Hermias argues 
against certain of the philosophers who, taking the divine soul and the divine 


30 Proclus, in Tim. 3.237.15-31; trans. Sorabji (2005) 226. 

31 noyi? ydp tote E^EyslpExai ev aiixo) vj koyixij >ro:l dvEyEipEi Eauxvjp xdp vorjciEip (137.17). 

32 Proclus, in Remp. 1.235. Perkams 179. 
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body together, think that the divine living being is brought to its completion, 
the soul sinking into the body (137.26-28). What follows, then, is a discussion of 
the celestial being and its vehicle—particularly in terms of the immortal living 
being, based on a discussion of Timaeus 4id-42a. 


5 Stars and Vehicles: Hermias on Tim. 4id-42a 

After his brief discussion of the soul’s descent and its vehicle, Hermias turns to 
the question of stars (or gods) and their bodies (or ethereal vehicles). In Tim. 
42d.5-c.i, the Demiurge oversees the rational part of the human soul, while 
the stars as lower gods form human bodies and the lower, mortal parts of the 
soul, such as the will and passion (Barton 109). For the Platonists, this section of 
the Phaedrus was routinely linked to Tim. 4id-42a, where the demiurge blends 
human souls from the remnants of the first ingredients and assigns them to 
stars before they can come into being as humans. This passage, because it was 
regularly used to discuss the soul’s descent, becomes an important text for 
the etherial vehicle of the soul (cf lamblichus, DeAnima §26). In Hermias’s 
In Phdr. 137.29-138.8, Hermias refers to Timaeus 4id, where stars have a kind 
of body and life communicated to them from the beginning of time. He says 
that the stars are living bodies, explained at length in 137.29 ff: “And yet even 
he himself in the Timaeus clearly means the stars to be living beings and he 
appends the reason. ‘For,’ he says, ‘living beings came to be tied by an indis¬ 
soluble chain’.’’ Hermias interprets this passage of the Phaedrus is light of the 
Timaeus, adding that stars are gods with an eternally affixed body. He explains 
this with an exegesis of the term —what Plato means by this, Her¬ 

mias says, is that the celestial souls have a form that is circular. This means, 
according to Hermias, that affixed bodies eternally have come to them. Their 
bodies have a connatural life communicated to them from eternity (137.131). 
Hermias contrasts the celestial souls and their relationship to bodies with our 
souls; namely, our souls give themselves to the bodies for the purpose of the ful¬ 
fillment of the body. Life, is thus, not connatural, but an additional possession. 
Thus, the partial soul’s activity takes place in time when viewed with respect to 
its relationship with the body. 

Here, Hermias returns to the notion that celestial bodies come to celestial souls 
and that they are affixed before all time. The eternal bodies of the gods are, 
thus, contrasted to the temporal bodies of the individual souls which arise at 
the time of the soul’s descent. When Hermias says, “For,” he says, “living beings 
came to be tied by an indissoluble chain”, he refers to the chain of gods created 
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by the Demiurge, connecting mortal souls to lesser demiurges (Proclus, In Tim. 
111.242.19-23 in Kutash, Ten Gifts). In this way, a chain is created from leader 
god to immortal souls. They follow in a series and are ultimately connected by 
shared properties. 

In this passage, Hermias insists that the stars and the cosmos are happy— 
a thought rooted in the idea that the stars are self-moving.^^ This thought has 
a parallel in Proclus’s commentary on the Timaeus (3.119.23-30), where he says 
that every natural body displays deliberate self-motion: “But the stellar body 
is not moved according to all other change-movements, since it is perpetual 
(aidion) through all time, thus it is only possible to accept the movement in 
place, local motion {kata topon), and in particular the circular one” (Siorvanes, 
tr. 269).^''^ The celestial soul and body represent levels of encosmic and hyper- 
cosmic gods, as discussed by Proclus in his commentaries on Tim. 4icd. Also in 
this section, Hermias’ description of the stars as circular looks to Timaeus 4id- 
e where the stars act as spherical vehicles for the newly created rational souls. 
This appearance is connected to the activity of the star.^® Both Plotinus^® and 
lamblichus describe the vehicle of the individual soul as spherical, moving in a 
circle whenever the soul achieves an exceptional likeness to intellect (Proclus 
in Tim. 2.72.14 = Fr. 49 Dillon). This is contrasted with the distortion of the less 
round luminous vehicle which is egg-shaped, according to Olympiodrorus in 
Ate. 1.16.7-14; 4.^^ Taken altogether, Hermias’s description to the celestial vehi¬ 
cles is rooted in the Platonist tradition of Tim. 4rd. 


33 That the soul is self-moving and the body moved is well-attested in Procline thought; e.g.: 
ET, props. 14, 20 and the examples from Plato are certainly abundant: Laws x 894C.866- 
897; Tim. 43; Phaedo 786-796; Phdr.2.4^-246-, Sophist 254. 

34 Origen, moreover, also holds the notion that stars conduct a life of peace and order, and 
are happier, by and large, than those ontological lower than they. In his Commentary on 
the Gospel of John, Origen says, for instance, that “there are more pains and a more pre¬ 
carious life for beings of flesh and blood than there are for those who are in an ethereal 
body, and if the luminaries of heaven put on earthly bodies they would not complete the 
life here free from danger and sin” (In Jo. 1.25.173). 

35 The spherical shape of the stars here is rooted in the Stoic tradition where the soul is spher¬ 
ical, judging from Chrysippus's description of a spherical soul after the soul's separation 
from the body (SVF 2.815). 

36 Plotinus 4.4 [28] 5 (18); Sorabji 236. 

37 Sorabji 238. Furthermore, there is a tradition where the human soul is egg-shaped, the 
spherical vehicle being reserved for higher entities, such as stars. This concept was wrongly 
attributed to Origen who was wrongly thought to have postulated a spherical shape for the 
resurrected body. Justinian, Letter to Menas Mansi 9.5i6d; Anathema ro of Constantino¬ 
ple II; Origen ap. Methodium deResurreetione 3.7.1-7; 398.20-399.25; Sorabji 237. 
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6 Syrianus and Proclus on the Phaedrus 256b and Tim. 4icd 

Finally, one comes to the point of the lemma on how the living being can 
be called mortal and non-mortal (137.29). More importantly, it looks to the 
nature of the partial soul—unlike the celestial soul, its vehicle is attached to its 
essence and is not affected by its activities (unless of course one accepts that its 
activities are part of its nature.) Hermias specifically cites Timaeus 4icd in the 
passage at hand in 137.29: “for the rest, do you weave together the mortal with 
the immortal... And yet even he himself in the Timaeus clearly means the stars 
to be living beings.” Here, his commentary has an analogue in Proclus, In Tim. 
111.236.31-237.9 where Proclus offers a description of the roles of the encosmic 
and the hypercosmic gods. Proclus says that that which is woven together by 
the mundane gods, that is, the life which is in the vehicle, is mortal, but what¬ 
ever is woven by the demiurge is immortal. The so called “junior gods” produce 
the irrational soul prior to the outward body and introduce a pneumatic vehicle 
with the immortal vehicle. Proclus considers whether the irrational soul is cor¬ 
ruptible along with the body, but discounts this notion because of the theory 
of the transmigration of the soul. He then arrives at Syrianus’s position: 

Might it not be better to as does our Master, that the spirit comprises 
the summits of the irrational life,^® and these are immortal along with 
the vehicle as being created by the Demiurge, but these when extended 
and divided create this life that the young gods weave on, which is the 
one hand mortal because it is necessary for the soul at some stage to cast 
off this divided when it attains purification and is restored (to its proper 
state), but on the other hand, is longer-lived than the life in this body; and 
it is for this reason that the soul possesses this sort of life both in Hades 
and when it chooses life for itself, for it is in virtue of this tendency that it 
takes on this mortal life from the young gods.^® 

Here, the “weaving together of the mortal and the immortal” of Phaedrus 246b 
becomes a discussion of how soul relates to body, when interpreted in light of 
the Timaeus. Soul relates to body strictly through the vehicle of the soul in so 
far as the oehema encases the rational soul when it descended from the noetic 
universe and enables the soul to return to its higher realm. What we have in 
the quotation above is Syrianus’s view that there are two vehicles, a higher 


38 The summits (akrotetes) are described by Simplicius as highest luminosity (DC 87.10). The 
substance of soul was the unchanging intellect at its top. 

39 Translation my own. 
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ochema, which is immortal, and a lower one, which dissolves. The irrational 
life is unchanging at its summit, which housed the substance of the soul, the 
unchanging intellect at its top. 

In In Tim. 236.22 ff., Proclus refutes the opinion that soul cannot be a col¬ 
lection of lives, an opinion we know to be Porphyry’s as it reflects the account 
Proclus gives in 234.r8ff Here, Porphyry and his followers deny the destruc¬ 
tion of the vehicle and the irrational soul by claiming instead that they are 
reconstituted (dvaaTOixsiouaai) into their fundamental components and dis¬ 
solved (dvaAusaGai) into the celestial spheres which acted as their primordial 
homes. According to Porphyry, as the rational soul enters the body, it collects 
from each planetary sphere an element proper to each planet. What it col¬ 
lects are known as garments and the sum total of these garments are the soul’s 
vehicle—moreover, each garment collected adds to the vehicle’s visibility and 
shape. Conversely, when the body died, according to Porphyry, the garments 
were shed during the soul’s ascent through the heavenly spheres. The rational 
soul alone—unlike the irrational soul and the vehicle—avoided the cycle of 
gathering and ridding itself of celestial bodies. The end result of the soul’s re¬ 
ascent and dismissal of celestial bodies is the soul’s purihcation from evils and 
permanent union with the Father (De Regressu Animae fr. rr). It was a wide¬ 
spread concept that the soul added successive layers to its garment during 
descent, although lamblicus disagreed on this matter. 

Syrianus In Tim. Fr. 25 is, thus, a reconciliation between the ideas of lam- 
blichus and Porphry on the ochema. For lamblichus, the vehicle was created 
from ether in its entirety, rather than mixtures from heavenly bodies [In Tim. 
Fr. 84 Dillon) and survived as a whole—even when the soul ascended, the vehi¬ 
cle remained and waited to be reclaimed at the soul’s inevitable descent. Both 
the ochema and the irrational soul survived intact (did not dissolve) because 
they take their origins from the gods. Along with lamblichus, Syrianus held 
that this upper vehicle undergoes creation hrst. However, along with Porphyry’s 
understanding of the vehicle, the dissolvable vehicle endures bodily death, so 
that the irrational soul undergoes purihcation. The young gods constructed the 
lower vehicle, as the Demiurge cannot be held responsible for mortal material. 
In addition, Proclus adapts Porphyry’s concept that the soul obtains layers of 
elements during its descent, which are later removed during its ascent to the 
cosmos (297.2rff). Proclus construes a vehicle made of different elements and 
three distinct envelopes: the hrst always exists, as it is encosmic; the second 
exists before the body and after it; the third, the soul exchanges once it is on 
earth. 
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7 Conclusion 

Hermias connects the state of the soul with its activities in his commentary 
on Phaedrus 246b, “how a living being is called mortal and immortal”. Here, 
Hermias says that the activities of the soul once it is in a state of descent are 
affected by various elements of the descent. That is, the emotions which are 
part of the irrational soul upon descent, need to be purged from the soul so it 
can redirect its actions toward unihcation with its series god. The soul, although 
it has changed in its descent, is still the same in its essence because it bears 
the properties of its series. Implicit in Hermias’s doctrine on the metaphysics 
of the soul and the principles of the vehicles of the soul is an ethical teaching. 
Vehicles allow the soul to relate to the world in its fallen state. Thus, while emo¬ 
tions distract the soul, the rational element within the soul allow it to decide 
to turn toward the divine properties that always exist within it as part of its 
essence. The soul must select proper actions of behavior in order to facilitate 
its own return to the divine nature. Thus, Hermias not only gives the reader a 
blueprint for the soul’s descent, along with a discussion of kinds of vehicles, but 
he makes a recommendation for the partial soul to turn away from this world 
and toward the divine world that awaits it. This commentary is a hne example of 
a Platonist rumination on what seems to be minutia—an inventory of psychic 
vehicles—but is really a discussion on ethics and how the soul can return to the 
divine. When read in light of Hermias’s own introductory points, this catalog is 
an answer to Hermias’s query about the activities of the soul. Hermias outlines 
how activities—including the purification of the soul from emotions—shape 
the destiny of the soul. While the soul has some limitation according to its prop¬ 
erties, it can choose to reach the divine according to its own capacity. 



What Is the Principle of Movement, the Self-moved 
(Plato) or the Unmoved (Aristotle)? The Exegetic 
Strategies of Hermias of Alexandria and Simplicius 
in Late Antiquity* 


Angela Longo 


Introduction 

In this paper, I will compare Plato’s Phaedrus 2450-0 with Aristotle’s Physics 
VIII 5. In the Phaedrus passage, Plato describes the soul as that which moves 
by itself and therefore is always moving (and hence is immortal), and as the 
principle of movement for all moving things. In the Physics chapter, Aristo¬ 
tle assigns the pre-eminent role to that which, among moving things, moves 
by itself, and makes the case for the existence of something that moves while 
remaining unmoved. This Aristotle regards as the prime mover of all moving 
things, including self-moving ones. 

In Late Antiquity, these two texts were regarded as closely linked.* While 
commenting on Phaedrus 2450-0, Hermias, a member of the Platonic School 
of Athens in the 5th century ad, had in mind and referred (though implicitly) 
to chapter 5 of the viii book of Aristotle’s Physics. A century later, Simplicius, 
a member of the Platonic-Aristotelian School of Alexandria, in his commen¬ 
tary on Phys. viii explicitly associated Aristotle’s arguments with the Phaedrus 
passage about self-movement.^ Both Late Antique interpreters, Hermias and 
Simplicius, aim to show that Plato’s and Aristotle’s texts are basically in agree¬ 
ment. Yet they are well aware that, at hrst glance at least, the opposite seems 
to be the case, for Aristotle’s Phys. viii 5 appears to contradict Plato’s Phaedr. 
245c-e. According to Aristotle, the ultimate principle of movement is not what 
is self-moving, but what moves while remaining unmoved. In addition, in Aris- 


* My warmest thanks to Sarah Klitenic Wear for inviting me to contribute to this volume. 

1 Even though I cannot go into it here, I should like to point out that already Alexander of 
Aphrodisias (or one of his students) in the Aporias and Solutions connected the Phaedrus 
passage with Aristotle’s Physics viii 5 by means of a section of De anima (Arist., De An. 
i.3.4o6b.ii-i5): see Alex., Aporias and Solutions, 46.22-47.27 Bruns. Cf infra note 10. 

2 See Simplicius § 6. 
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totle’s view, what is self-moving is the animal (i.e. a compound of body and 
soul) and not the soul, as Plato claimed. 

Both Hermias and Simplicius set about “constructing” a common Platonic- 
Aristotelian doctrine of self-movement by relying on other Platonic and Aris¬ 
totelian texts. However, the degree of their sympathy with, respectively, Plato 
and Aristotle is different. Hermias feels closer to Plato, and aims to show that 
Aristotle is amenable to Plato. Simplicius, on the other hand, considers Aristo¬ 
tle’s doctrine to be more consistent, although he thinks its contrast with that of 
Plato is only apparent, not real. 

Hermias’ arguments are based on three lexical and conceptual items: “what 
is moved by something else”, “what is self-moving” and “what moves while 
remaining unmoved”. His aim is to prove that, given the pair of opposites “what 
is moved by something else” and “what moves while being unmoved”, it is nec¬ 
essary to posit an intermediate term, i.e. “what is self-moving”, which he Pla- 
tonically identihes with the soul. A wide range of examples, taken from natural 
phenomena as well as the domains of intellect, life and being, allows Hermias 
to substantiate his interpretation of the Phaedrus and to present it as supported 
by Aristotle’s doctrine. 

Simplicius’ exegetical strategy seems to be subtler. He proposes a minimalist 
dehnition of movement as ‘the entelechy of the potential qua potential’, which 
covers both the movements of the soul (i.e. Plato’s main concern) and those of 
the body (i.e. Aristotle’s focus). In addition, he exploits Aristotle’s lexical and 
conceptual opposition between potentiality and actuality. 

In what follows I will hrst discuss the lexical and conceptual triad that Her¬ 
mias introduces in his exegesis of the Phaedrus: “what is moved by something 
else”, “what is self-moving” and “what moves while being unmoved”. I will show 
that this triad originates within the Platonic School of Athens in the 5th cen¬ 
tury AD, at hrst in Syrianus’ works, and then more amply in those of his two 
disciples Hermias and Proclus. This triad will continue to be largely exploited 
by Late Antique Platonists, both at Athens and Alexandria. 

I will then show that Hermias had a thorough knowledge of Aristotle’s 
Physics, and that he heavily (though unavowedly) drew on it to produce his 
own interpretation of the Phaedrus, thus going much farther than simply con¬ 
trasting the two texts. 

Finally, I will illustrate how Simplicius, following in Hermias’ footsteps, 
explicitly compared the texts of Phaedrus 2450-0 and Physics viii 5. While 
showing a deeper theoretical commitment than Hermias, he had a similar aim, 
i.e. to highlight the agreement between the two greatest authorities of “pagan” 
Greek philosophy. 
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Parti 

§ 1 The Relevant Texts 

The section of Hermias’ scholia that I am going to discuss is about the following 
Phaedrus passage: 

Ti. Plato’s Phaedrus 245c.2-d.i Burnet: 

Now we must first understand the truth about the nature of the soul, 
divine or human, by examining what it does and what is done to it. Here 
begins the proof: 

Every soul is immortal. This is because whatever is always in motion is 
immortal, while what moves, and is moved by, something else stops liv¬ 
ing when it stops moving. So it is only what moves itself that never desists 
from motion, since it does not leave off being itself In fact, this self-mover 
is also the source and spring of motion in everything else that moves; and 
a source has no beginning. 

transl. byA. nehamas and p. woodruff inj. cooper (ed.),P/ato. Complete 
Works, Indianapolis, Hackett 1998, pp. 523-524 

The passages of Aristotle’s Physics viii 5 relevant to our inquiry are the follow¬ 
ing: 

T2. Aristotle, Physics viii, 5 Ross: 

But surely, if it should be necessary to examine whether the self-mover 
or the thing moved by another were the cause and principle of motion, 
everyone would say the former. For what is a cause in its own right is 
always prior to what is itself a cause through another. So we must exam¬ 
ine this question by making another beginning: if something moves itself 
how and in what way does it cause motion? (257a.27-33). 

That the self-mover does not so move that each part is moved by the other 
is apparent from the following considerations (257b.i3-i5). 

Of the whole, therefore, one part will cause motion while remaining 
unmoved, and one part will be moved. For only in this way will it be pos¬ 
sible for something to be self-moved (258a.i-2). 

transl. by D.w. graham in Aristotle, Physics. Book vni, Oxford, Clarendon 
Press 1999, p. 15 
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Finally, Hermias’ passage reads as follows: 

T3. Hermias Alexandrinus, In PLatonis Phaedrum Scholia 109.21-111,29 Lucarini 

& Moreschini (= 104.4-106,16 Couvreur):^ 

Let us first set out the actual premisses of the arguments in isolation in 
[their logical] sequence, since Plato has presented them in a scattered 
fashion. The hrst [of the two arguments], then, goes like this. The soul 
is self-moved; that which is self-moved is in perpetual motion; that which 
is in perpetual motion is immortal; therefore the soul is immortal. This 
argument, then, will show /25/ us that [the soul] is not destroyed by its 
own agency. [And the second like this.] The soul is self-moved; that which 
is self-moved is a source of motion; the source of motion is ungenerated; 
that which is ungenerated is imperishable; that which is imperishable is 
immortal; therefore the soul is immortal. This argument will show us that 
the soul is not destroyed by anything else either. 

We shall discuss the truth of these premisses {lemma) /30/ in detail 
below when we explicate the text (rheton). For the present, let us, dis¬ 
cussing in isolation the hrst, and shared, premiss of the two arguments 
(the one that goes ‘the soul is self-moved’), which Plato will place last in 
the whole proof, ask with regard to the self-moved in what manner it is 
the hrst of things that move, since a (35/ man of no little consequence [sc. 
Aristotle] has disputed its very existence. And perhaps [common ground] 
will be discovered where the (no) philosophers do not even disagree. 
For Aristotle for his part confuted all corporeal motions of the soul— 
which we too claim is very much in accord with the truth—while Plato 
clearly declared that the motions of the soul are other than all the corpo¬ 
real motions. For in the tenth book of the Laws he says (896E8-897A3): 
Well I5I then, soul [shrs] all things in the heaven, on earth and in the sea 
with Its own motions, [motions] whose names arewlshlng, refleeting, attend¬ 
ing, deliberating, forming opinions, correct or incorrect, rejoicing, grieving, 
being eonfident, fearing, hating, loving. 


3 I use the edition of Lucarini & Moreschini. This edition has recently replaced the previous 
one from 1901 by Couvreur (reprinted in 1971 with index and an afterword by C. Zintzen). For 
the translation of Hermias' text into a modern language, see Bernard’s edition. On Hermias 
and his work see R. Goulet, 639-641. Cf A. Longo, (1998); Ead., (2001); Ead., (2016); Manolea, 
(2014); Ead., Possessed and Inspired, (2013); Ead., Neoplatonie Allegories (2013); Moreschini, 
Aleuni aspetti (1996); Id., La “teologia” e I’esegesi del Fedro (1996); Id., (2009). 
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/lo/ That there is a principle of motion and that this [principle] is the 
self-moved is clear from the following. Since it is evident that the other- 
moved exists, either this other-moved will in its turn be moved by another 
[thing] that is itself other-moved, and that too by another other-moved 
thing, and so on to inhnity, or the other-moved things will move one 
another in a circle so that the hrst is in its turn moved by the /15/ last, or, if 
neither of these modes [of moving] can exist, the self-moved must come 
first. That the movers (kinoun) do (105) not proceed to infinity is evident, 
for the inhnite does not exist in reality {en ousiai) and nor is there [any] 
knowledge of it. And nor can the movers go [round] (ienai) in a circle, 
for the order of things will be destroyed and the same thing will be both 
cause and /20/ caused. And so there must be a principle of motion and 
motions cannot go [on] to inhnity or [round] in a circle. 

Now this principle of change, which according to both the philoso¬ 
phers is the soul, Plato says is ‘self-moved’ and Aristotle ‘unmoved’. And 
that this principle of motion is inevitably (dei) shown to be self-moved 
from /25/ Aristotle’s own doctrines too, you may learn from the following. 
In all existing things nature does not move immediately from opposite to 
opposite, from winter to summer, for instance, but the mean (mesotes) 
must in every case come hrst, at one time spring, at another autumn, ft is 
thus for all things, both corporeal and incorporeal. And so here too, since 
there is the other-moved and also the /30/ unmoved, there must also be 
the mean (meson), which is the self-moved, which is one and the same 
both in number and in substrate. (What Aristotle calls self-moved, i.e. the 
living creature, is not what is currently under discussion; for it is because 
the living creature is in his view composed of the unmoved and the other- 
moved that he says that (111) the whole is self-moved.) And so, given that 
there is the absolutely unmoved, i.e. the principle of all things, and that 
there is also the other-moved, i.e. bodies, there will also be the self-moved 
in between, which will be nothing other than soul. For we say that any¬ 
thing that we see moving by itself is ensouled, because (5/ this, [1 mean] 
moving itself, is the nature of soul. 

So just as there are according to Aristotle too these three, intellect, life, 
being, and, to talk of being first, while there is something that comes into 
being through something else and receives its being from something else, 
there is [also] something that furnishes itself with being, i.e. the heaven 
and the intellects, [both of] which he himself says are, like [all] things 
that always exist, /lo/ ungenerated by any other cause (for he does not 
want them to have been generated causally any more than temporally, 
but, inasmuch as they always exist, to be ungenerated and the cause of 
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being for themselves); and, again, [to talk] of life, while there are things 
that get (106) life from other things (for man—and [the] sun—begets 
man), there are [also] things that have life from themselves, /15/ as do, 
again, the heaven and the intellect (for [he says] the life they possess is 
not of external origin but connatural {sumphues))-, and, again, [to talk] 
of intellect, while there are things that get intellection {to noein) from 
other things and become intellectual, like the potential intellect on its 
own, there is [also] the active intellect, which has intellection from itself 
and intelligizes itself; in just the same way, while there is something that 
is moved by something else, there must also be something that is the 
1 2.0 1 cause of movement for itself and supplies itself with it. And besides, 
it is irrational to go from the other-moved to the totally unmoved with¬ 
out referring to {paralambanein) the self-moved in between—just as it is 
irrational to move from what comes to be and exists at a particular time 
{pote) to the not-being above being without referring to being in between; 
for it will be unclear which not-being we are referring to—(25/ the kind 
that is inferior to what comes to be or the kind that is superior to it— 
unless what is in between is mentioned {paralambanein), i.e. that which 
always is {to aei on). And likewise with motion. It will be unclear which 
unmoved we are referring to—the kind that is inferior to the other-moved 
or the kind that is superior to it—unless the self-moved has been men¬ 
tioned in between. And the same applies for life and intellect and the 
rest. 

transl. byM. share and D. baltzly, 156-159^ 

§ 2 Hermias on Plato’s “Phaedrus” and Aristotle’s “Physics”. 

The Definition and Identification of the Self-Moved 
When commenting on the Phaedrus passage where the soul, as self-moving, 
is described as the principle of movement for other things, Hermias is well 
aware that in Phys. viii 5 Aristotle identified the ultimate principle of move¬ 
ment not with the self-moved, but with an unmoved mover. In order to show 
the agreement and downplay the contrast between Plato and Aristotle, his two 
authorities, Hermias relies on a specific exegetical strategy. It is quite clear that 
he appreciates Aristotle: although he criticized Plato, he is not presented in dis¬ 
missive terms. Aristotle’s criticism of Plato is not about the definition of the 
self-mover, which is unquestionably what moves by itself Rather, it is about the 


4 My sincerest thanks to Michael Share and Dirk Baltzly for kindly providing me with their 
unpublished English translation of Hermias' scholia in September 2016. 
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identification of the self-mover: for Plato the self-mover is the soul, whereas 
for Aristotle it is the animal. Hermias is perfectly aware of this disagreement 
between Plato and Aristotle as to the identification (though not the dehnition) 
of the self-mover. However, he is confident that he can reconcile their seem¬ 
ingly different views, thus falling in line with the concordist trend that char¬ 
acterizes, particularly at Alexandria, most Late Antique Platonists (with the 
notable exceptions of Plotinus, Syrianus and occasionally Proclus).® It should 
also be noted that, though subscribing to Plato’s belief that the self-mover is 
the soul and that the soul is the principle of movement for the bodies, Hermias 
borrows Aristotle’s technical language from Physics viii 5. 

§ 3 The Technical Language in the Triad of “Self-Moved" (autokineton), 
“Other-Moved" {heterokineton) and “Unmoved" (akineton) 

If we go back to the Phaedrus passage that Hermias is here commenting on 
(245c.5-246a.2), we can note that: 

- Plato does not use the technical terms heterokineton and autokineton (later 
used by Hermias), but some equivalent periphrases; 

- the unmoved {akineton) is not mentioned at all. 

In the Phaedrus passage, instead of heterokineton we find the following: 

- TO utt’ aAXou xivoupsvov, “that which is moved by something else” {Phaedr. 
245C.6); 

- o 0 £V xivqSdvTa, “whence moved” (e.2); 

- w ... £^co0£V TO xiveiaSai, “to which movement (comes) from outside” (e.5). 
Instead of autokineton we find: 

- TO auTo xivouv, “that which moves itself” (Phaedr.^^^c.j); 

- TO auTo auTo xivouv, “just that which moves itself” (d.7); 

- Tou uqj’ sauTOU xivoupsvou, “of that which is moved by itself” (e.3); 

- w ... £vSo 0 £V auTW auTOU [sc. Tco xiv£ia 0 ai], “whose motion (comes) from 
within, from itself” (e.5-6); 

- TO auTO sauTO xivouv, “just that which moves itself” (245e.7-246a.r). 

As an expression close to “that which moves itself”, Plato employs to dsDdvqTOV, 
“that which is always in motion” (P/zaec/r.245c.5, F. Decleca Caizzi has convinc¬ 
ingly argued that autokineton is an unlikely textual variant for aeikineton, cfr. 
F. Decleca Caizzi). 


5 On the thorny issue of the agreement between Plato and Aristotle see e.g.: Gerson; Kara- 
manolis, (2006). For their specific agreement on the soul’s movement, see Gertz, (2010); 
and Menu. On Plotinus', Syrianus’ and (occasionally) Proclus’ non-concordist standpoint, see 
Longo (2015). 
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Plato’s readers are familiar with his preference for periphrastic formulae over 
technical terms. 

If we now turn to chapter 5 of Physics vui, we canhnd two of the three tech¬ 
nical terms that Hermias employs, i.e. autokineton and akineton, contrasted 
with each other. 

More specihcally, auT0K(vv]T0V is used once as an adjective (Arist., Pfys. viii 5, 
258a.2), but not as a noun preceded by the article (to auT0K(vv]T0v). 

By contrast, d)dvv]T0V is used quite frequently, also as an adjective, and is 
referred to that which moves something else.® Aristotle too relies on several 
periphrastic expressions, but the triad he focuses on is rather that of the mover, 
the moved and the instrument of movement. 

It is worth noting that auT0x(vv]T0V occurs only once in Aristotle’s works, 
namely in Phys. viii 5 (258a.2).'^ This means that anyone thinking of auTOxlvv]- 
Tov with reference to Aristotle, as Hermias, could only have in mind Phys. viii 5. 
The reason for this has to do with the content of the passage, not just its lan¬ 
guage, since this is where Aristotle shows his disagreement with Plato, arguing 
that the principle of movement is not the self-mover (as Plato maintained in 
Phaedrus 245c-246a), but the unmoved mover.® 

That these are the crucial texts on the divergence between Plato and Aristo¬ 
tle over the self-mover is later conhrmed by Simplicius. While commenting on 
P/rys. VIII 5, Simplicius refers to the Phaedrus passage, and admits that between 
the two texts there is a discrepancy.® Just like Hermias, however, he expressly 
aims to reconcile his two authorities, Plato and Aristotle. As we shall see, he 
tries to bring their disagreement down to a minimum, or even to do away with 
it completely. 


6 There are 14 occurrences of akineton in Arist, Phys. viii 5:2568.20,24,27; 2578.23,24; 2583.1, 
5 . 7 . 9 .19. 29; 258 b- 5 . 6, 9 - 

7 Nonetheless, M. Hashed believes that the text monos gar houtos hoion te ti autokineton einai 
(25832) should be removed from Aristotle's Physies, because it seems to be a gloss by Alexan¬ 
der of Aphrodisias (M. Hashed: Alexandre d'Aphrodise 2011, 556). According to a TLG search 
in May 2017, there is another occurrence: Fragmenta varia 1, 4, 38, 5 Hose. But this is a para¬ 
phrase by Themistius: see Themistius 106.31. I should like to thank Ludovica De Luca and 
Davide Del Forno for helping me search the TLG for the present paper. 

8 Obviously, Aristotle's De anima is also relevant to the soul's not being self-moving. In his 
De anima, however, Aristotle seems more concerned with doxography and with the conse¬ 
quences of the soul being unmoved, rather than with explaining why this is so. Also, his aim 
there is not to demonstrate the existence of an unmoved mover, as is the case in Physies 
VIII 5. 

9 Gf SimpL, in Phys. 1247.32-33 and 1248.10-11. It is Simplicius' monumental commentary on 
Aristotle's Physies published by H. Diels in two volumes. On this work, see e.g. Baltussen, 
(2008) and Golitsis, (2008). 
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This being so, we may ask what prompts Hermias to use as nouns not only 
TO auT0x(vv]T0v and to dxivvjTOV, but also to £T£pox(vv]TOV (nowhere to be found 
in Aristotle), and why he associates these three concepts so that the “other- 
moved” {to heterokineton) becomes an extreme in a series whose opposite 
extreme is the “unmoved” {to akineton), and in between them there comes to 
be the self-mover {to autokineton). 

§4 The Triad before and after Hermias 

A TLG search on the language of movement shows that auT0x(vv]T0V does not 
occur in Plato (as we have seen) and is attested only once in Aristotle’s works 
{Physics VIII 5, but see note 7). On the other hand, in Aristotle’s commentator, 
Alexander of Aphrodisias (2nd century ad), it occurs no less than 36 times, 
most of them with regard to the soul and Plato’s Phaedrus}^ Like Aristotle, 
Alexander disputes the fact that the soul is self-moving and explicitly says that 
within the animal the soul is the cause of movement while being unmoved.** 
We can safely infer, however, that he is the originator of the use of to avwmr]- 
Tov as a noun and technical term. Hermias, who was very well acquainted with 
both Aristotle and Alexander, borrowed it in the 5th century in his commen¬ 
tary on the Phaedrus passage where the self-motion of the soul is used as proof 
of its being the principle of movement. 

Let us now leave aside Aristotle and his commentators and turn to late- 
antique Platonists, i.e. the group of philosophers that Hermias belongs in. The 
term auT0x(vv]T0v never occurs in Plotinus’ works, although Plotinus talks a great 
deal about the soul and its immortality (as is well known, the whole of Ennead 
IV, in Porphyry’s edition, is devoted to the soul, and treatise 2, Enn. iv 7, is enti¬ 
tled On the immortality of the SouL)P 

In Porphyry (3rd century ad) auT0x(vv]T0V is attested 4 times,*^ and it occurs 
5 times in the extant writings of lamblichus (3rd-4th century ad).*'* In short, 
they either use the word extremely rarely or do not use it at all. 


10 To these cases we may add 10 occurrences of the noun auToxivrjjia. Alexander’s interest 
in the Phaedrus passage (245-246) is further confirmed by his use of dEixlvTjxov (19 occur¬ 
rences), which Plato employs when speaking of the soul's immortality in Phaedr. 245C.5. 
I discussed Alexander of Aphrodisias’ role as a precursor of Hermias, with regard to the 
transformation of Plato’s text on the soul’s immortality into a series of syllogisms, in my 
paper La reecriture (2009). 

11 Alex., De an. 17.10; 21.24; 78.25 Bruns. 

12 The text of Phaedr.24^-246 is repeatedly quoted in this treatise. See Plotin (Long trans.) 
273 and the notes ad Locum (2009). 

13 Porph., De abstinentia, ii 37.5 Nauck; Sententiae, 19.8 and 21.24 Lamberz; in Harmonica, 
18.11 During. 

14 Jambl., De comm, math., 9.10; 19.18 and 20 Klein; De Myst., 1 17.12 (as an adverb) and x 6.6 
Des Places. See Opsomer (2012). 
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If we now turn to the Platonic School of 5th-century ce Athens, where Her- 
mias was taught by Syrianus along with Proclus, we hnd that in Syrianus’ com¬ 
mentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics all three terms (auT0)dvv]T0v, £T£po)dvv]TOV 
and d)dvv]T0v) occur.'® When pointing out, in line with Plato’s Phaedrus, that the 
self-mover is the cause of movement for all things, that the sensibles are moved 
by something else,'® and that principles are unmoved, Syrianus repeatedly uses 
dxlvvjTOV."' In other words, Syrianus already paints the picture of a three-level 
reality and associates each of the three terms with one level: the other-moved 
corresponds to the sensibles, the self-mover to the principle of movement and 
numbers, the unmoved to suprasensible principles. This same picture occurs 
in Hermias’Phaedrus commentary, avowedly a collection of notes taken during 
Syrianus’ lectures on the Phaedrus, which were attended by Proclus as well.'® 
In Hermias’ scholia, however, there is something we cannot find in Syrianus’ 
surviving works, namely the coordinate use of the three terms within one con¬ 
text, as well as their arrangement in a pair of opposites (the other-moved vs. 
the unmoved) and an intermediate term (the self-mover). This triad comes to 
the forefront in Hermias: his use of auT0x(vv]T0V is massive indeed (roughly one 
hundred occurrences) as compared to both Syrianus and earlier Platonists; ete- 
po)dvv]TOV too is extremely frequent (roughly forty occurrences). This is quite 
striking, if we bear in mind that EXEpoxlvqTOV is never attested in either Hermias’ 
two authorities, i.e. Plato and Aristotle, or Alexander of Aphrodisias, Aristotle’s 
commentator par excellence. As for late-antique Platonists, ETEpoxlvqxov never 
appears in Plotinus, Porphyry or lamblichus. Except for Gregory of Nyssa,'® to 
the best of my knowledge, it occurs for the first time in Syrianus’ in Metaph. 
23, 21, though not, as in Hermias, alongside auTOxlvqxov or dxlvqTOV. Syrianus 
employs it to refer to the sensibles, i.e. bodies.^" 


15 The occurrences are: auTo^rivrjTov in Syr., in Metaph. 45.26; 142.17 (as an adverb) Kroll; ete- 
poxivvjTov in Syr., in Metaph. 23, 21; dKivrjTov occurs 44 times, one of which as an adverb. 
Syrianus' text was published by W. Kroll (Syrianus, In Aristotelis Metaphysica eommen- 
taria) and has been translated into English by Dillon & O’Meara (Syrianus, On Aristotle). 
On Syrianus, see in particular Cardullo; also A Longo, (2005); A. Longo (ed.), Syrianus 
(2009); and Wear. 

16 Here we have the only occurrence of ETEpoxlvvjxov: Syr., in Metaph. 23.21. 

17 44 times in total. 

18 Cf Herm., in Phaedr.Q6.24; 161.21. 

19 Antirrhetieus adversus ApoUinarium, iii 1,192,14 and 22 Muller. 

20 On the contrary, Plato repeatedly uses dxlvvjTov (26 occurrences in the eorpus), and Aris¬ 
totle even more frequently so (more than 200 occurrences); Alexander has slightly fewer 
than 200 occurrences. Late Antique Platonists also employ dxlvrjTov: the word occurs 11 
times in Plotinus, 15 in Porphyry, 25 in lamblichus and 18 in Hermias. 
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In sum, the lexical and conceptual triad of auT0x(vv]T0V, £T£p0K(vv]T0v and dici- 
vv]T0V was created within the Platonic School of 5th-century ce Athens, quite 
probably with reference to the exegesis of Phaedrus 245c-246a and its discus¬ 
sion of the soul as self-moving—a characteristic that guarantees its immortal¬ 
ity and makes it the principle of movement for the bodies. 

This is also demonstrated by the case of Proclus, a disciple of Syrianus and 
a fellow student of Hermias. Since many more works of Proclus survive than 
of both Syrianus and Hermias, the number of occurrences of the three terms 
is distinctly higher here. More specifically, auT0x(vv]T0V is attested slightly less 
than 200 times, £T£po)dvv]TOV 74 times and didvqTOV 300 times. The three terms 
are occasionally used as a triad within the same context: a case in point is prop. 
14 of the Elements of Theology?^ 

After Hermias and Proclus, the terms are widely attested both separately 
and, on multiple occasions, as a triad within the same context. 

Damascius repeatedly uses them together in his De prineipiis, sometimes 
explicitly referring to the Phaedrus. In the whole of his works, auTOXivqTOV 
occurs more than 150 times, £T£pox(vv]TOV 39 times and dxlvqxov more than 100 
times. 

This lexical, conceptual and exegetic phenomenon was transmitted by the 
Platonic School of Athens to the Platonic-Aristotelian School of Alexandria 
between the 5th and 6th centuries ce— which is quite unsurprising, since Sim¬ 
plicius worked at both institutions, as did before him Hermias and his son 
Ammonius. As it happens, Simplicius uses all three terms both simultaneously 
and separately, and refers explicitly to Plato’s Phaedrus. In Simplicius’ works 
there are more than 300 occurrences of auTodvqxov, 38 of £T£pox(vv]TOV (the least 
common neologism) as well as more than 700 occurrences of dxlvqxov. To give 
another example, in the writings of John Philoponus (5th-6th centuries ad) 
there are more than 200 occurrences of auxoidvqTOV (quite often with reference 
to the Phaedrus passage and the discussion of the soul’s immortality), 7 occur¬ 
rences of £T£pox(vv]TOV (in a triad with the other two terms) and more than 400 
occurrences of dxlvqxov.^^ 


21 For this work of Proclus see The Elements of Theology 16-17 and 201-202 respectively 
(Dodds). 

22 Most importantly in Philoponus, De aetemintate mundi 217.16 ss. all three terms appear, 
Plato’s Phaedrus is mentioned and it is said that Aristotle’s doctrine agrees with that dia¬ 
logue. 
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Part II 

§ 5 Reconciling Plato and Aristotle 

The other significant fact is the effort to reconcile the authorities of Plato and 
Aristotle with regard to the interpretation of the “principle of movement”. This 
attempt is evident in Hermias’ exegesis of the Phaedrus (245c-246a) as well as 
in Simplicius’ interpretation of Aristotle’s Physics. 

In his Physics, Aristotle attacked Plato, though without naming him or his 
Phaedrus, and argued that the first principle of movement is not the self¬ 
mover, but an unmoved mover. Late Antique commentators resort to a variety 
of exegetical strategies in order to demonstrate the agreement between Plato 
and Aristotle on this matter. 

Hermias’ strategy can be described as follows: exploiting some relevant Aris¬ 
totelian theses and turning the three adjectives “self-moving”, “other-moved” 
and “unmoved” into nouns, he aims to show that the teachings of Plato’s Phae¬ 
drus on the principle of movement are correct and that Aristotle’s doctrine 
agrees with them. 

It will be useful to recall that Hermias recast Plato’s quite free formulation 
{Phaedr. 245c-246a) as a series of demonstrative syllogisms, based on Aristo¬ 
tle’s teachings in the Posterior Analytics. This operation was made particularly 
difficult by the order (or rather, the disorder) of the premises in the Phaedrus 
passage. This is why Hermias has to formulate the premise “the soul is self- 
moving” [in Phaedr. iog.31) using the adjective auT0x(vv]T0<;, which is nowhere to 
be found in Plato. He points out that this proposition is the first premise of both 
the syllogisms aimed at demonstrating the immortality of the soul [in Phaedr. 
109.30-31). Striking a clearly apologetic note, he goes on to say that Plato formu¬ 
lated this proposition only at the end of his argument [in Phaedr.109.32.; cf Plat., 
Phaedr. 245e.7-246a.i: pv) aW.o ti sivai to auTO sauTO xivouv q 4 '^X’l''^) because the 
end contains the beginning of things [in Phaedr. 107.22-25; 108.14-20). 

Hermias’ first operation, then, is an already Aristotelianizing one, insofar 
as Plato’s free text is “translated” into two demonstrative syllogisms, accord¬ 
ing to the doctrine Aristotle sets out in his Analytics, particularly the Posterior 
Analytics. This strategy is totally in keeping with the habits of the Aristotelian 
commentator par excellence, Alexander of Aphrodisias, who repeatedly recast 
philosophical arguments, including some of Plato’s arguments, in a syllogistic 
form.^'^ 


23 Cf. A. Longo La reecriture, (2009). 

24 Cf note 23. 
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The very formulation of Hermias’ first premise, v) 0 (Utok(vv]to<;, recalls 
the text of Aristotle’s Physics vi 115, where, as we have seen, the only occurrence 
of the word auTOx(vv]Toqin the whole of Aristotle’s writings is to be found. 

Aristotle has not been explicitly mentioned yet in this section of Hermias’ 
scholia, but his authority is already hinted at by the words referring to him: “a 
man of no little consequence” (Herm., in Phaedr. 109.34-35: oux 6 tuxcov dvvjp). 
Now, Aristotle raised some objections (vjpqjiajBqTqasv, in Phaedr. 109.35) about 
the self-mover: in my view, Hermias is here thinking of Phys. viii 5, where it is 
argued that the first principle of movement cannot be the self-mover, but must 
be an unmoved mover. 

Hermias then states the view he is committed to demonstrating, i.e. that 
Plato and Aristotle do not disagree (ouSs Siaqjcovouaiv ol qjiXoaoqjoi, in Phaedr. 
109-35-110.1). 

As a number of scholars have pointed out, Late-Antique Platonists at¬ 
tempted in their exegesis to reconcile the doctrines of Plato and Aristotle. In so 
doing, one of their goals was to present the whole of Greek philosophy as uni¬ 
tary and coherent in order to counter the rise of Christianity, whose adherents 
did not refrain from accusing the pagan philosophical tradition of “discord” 
(Siaqjcovla). As is well known, this accusation was already used by the Sceptics, 
particularly Sextus Empiricus, as a tool for demolishing dogmatism.^® 

Hermias then tries to identify some points of contact between the doctrines 
of Plato and Aristotle. The first shared idea he finds (to which of course he 
enthusiastically adheres) is that the soul’s movements are different from those 
of the body. Hermias bears out this view by both an implicit reference to the 
Aristotelian doctrine (De an. 1 3 405b3.iff.) and a long quotation from Plato’s 
Laws (x 896e.8-897a.3). From this he infers that the soul moves other things as 
well as possessing its own (i.e. psychic) movements, which are different from 
those of the body. They are such movements of the soul as we call ‘wishing’, 
‘inquiring’, etc..^® 

The second point developed by Hermias is the Phaedrus' claim that the soul 
is “the principle of movement” (dpxf) xivqascoq, in Phaedr. 110.10, cf Phaedr. 
245C.9). His purpose here is to show that this principle must be identified with 
the self-mover. 


25 For the view of Simplicius, the last philosopher of pagan Antiquity, on this issue, see e.g. 
Baltussen, (2010) 715-717. 

26 When commenting on Aristotle’s Physics viii 5 Simplicius will adopt almost the same 
strategy. He will argue that for Aristotle the soul is not moved by the same movements as 
the body (so in this respect it is unmoved), but by psychic movements. Cf infra § 6. 
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As we said above, it is within this context that Hermias employs the three 
technical terms auT0x(vv]T0V, £T£pox(vv]TOV and dxlvvjTOV.^'^ He focuses at first on 
“that which is moved by something else”, whose existence is taken for granted: 
we all see moving bodies and they are that which receives its movement by 
something else. In this connection, Hermias is particularly keen to refute two 
views: 

- that the series of things moved by something else can go on to infinity, 

- that such things can move one another in a circle (110.10-15,16-18). 

The possibility of infinite regress was already denied by Aristotle in Phys. viii 5 
256a.i3-i9, part, a.16-17: dSuvaxov yap fiTiEipov isvai to xivouv xai xivoupevov 
utt’ SAkou auTO. 

By denying infinite regress, Hermias could rely also on Aristotle’s arguments 
in Phys. 111, whereby actual infinity neither exists nor can be known. He insists 
that only potential infinity exists and emphasizes that infinity is unknow¬ 
able.^® 

Besides, in Phys. viii 5 (zsybis-zS), Aristotle argued that within a self-mover 
a reciprocal thrust between the moving and the moved part can only be acci¬ 
dental (as in the case of a sick person that happens to be a doctor).^® This recip¬ 
rocal thrust is illustrated by Hermias through the image of circular movement. 
Aristotle too pointed out that in the case of reciprocal movement there can¬ 
not be a prime mover (outs ydp Eaxai irpcoTOV xivouv ouSev, Phys. viii 5 zsyb.iS). 
On the other hand, between the elements (two at least) linked by a reciprocal 
relationship, one will have a greater causal strength than the other (to TipOTSpov 
aiTicoTEpov) and will move more (xai xivvjasi pdAXov, zsyb.iy). 

This view is restated by Hermias as follows: the order of things would be 
destroyed if—as we may infer—there were no first term, for the first term 
allows the existence of a second term, and so forth. 

Hermias also argues that the same thing cannot be both the cause and the 
caused. This is in keeping with Aristotle’s claim that there cannot be activity 
and passivity at the same time in the same respect in one thing (Phys. viii 5 


27 In the text of Hermias I am discussing here auToxivvjxov occurs 12 times (in Phaedr. 109.31, 
33; 110.10,16,23,24,30,32; 111.1,3,22,28), ExepoxivvjTov 10 times (in Phaedr. 110.11,12 (twice), 
13,14,29,33; 111.2,21,28), dxivrjxov 6 times (in Phaedr.110.2^, 30,33; 111.1,21,27). 

28 As is well known, Aristotle holds there is no actual infinity (Phys. iii 5). He thinks that only 
potential infinity exists (Phys. iii 6), and in Phys. iii 6 207a.25-26 he explicitly says that 
it is unknowable. More generally, Hermias explicitly cites Aristotle’s Physics once in his 
commentary: see in Phaedr. 236.24 and, for further references to the Physics in Hermias’ 
scholia, cf the Index auctorum in the edition by Lucarini and Moreschini (288). 

29 Cf note 35. 
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257b.io ff.), which implicitly means that the activity of a thing expresses it being 
a cause, whereas passivity its being a caused. 

There is, however, a point on which Hermias departs from Aristotle. The Sta- 
girite used this argument to deny that the self-mover is either moving or moved 
in its entirety, in order to distinguish within it a moving component (which 
acts and is a cause) from a moved component (which is subject to causation: 
cf Phys. VIII 5 257b.i2-i3). By contrast, Hermias openly challenges this view 
and applies Aristotle’s argument that within a self-mover there is no reciprocal 
movement to the case of the other-moved. These are arranged not in a circular, 
but a linear way. 

According to Aristotle, the parts of the self-mover do not move one another 
(Phys. VIII 5 257b.i3-26), nor is the mover composed of self-moving parts 
(257b.26-258a.5).3o 

Interestingly, Hermias’ arguments appear again in prop. 14 of Proclus’ Ele¬ 
ments of Theology: in the series of moved things we cannot go on to infinity, 
since beings are finite. Besides, it is wrong to regard them as arranged in a cir¬ 
cle (so that the last moved would turn out to be the mover of the first), for the 
mover is superior to the moved.^* 

Against the assumption that the other-moved can move in a circle, and 
therefore originate a reciprocal thrust, Hermias raises two objections, as we 
have seen: 

- the order of beings would be destroyed, 

- the same being would turn out to be both a cause and a caused (as it would 

be both moving and moved). 

Now, in a rigidly hierarchical world (as is that of Hermias and Proclus), the 
prime mover cannot conceivably be identical with the last moved, since every¬ 
thing must remain within its rank in its relationship with other things. In addi¬ 
tion, the view that the same being is a cause and a caused at the same time 
conflicts with a principle the Neoplatonists were particularly fond of, i.e. that 
the causes are always superior to the caused.^^ And this comes on top of the vio- 


30 On the elements of the self-mover, cf Phys. viii 5, 2583.5-8.4; for the conclusion of the 
argument, see 258b-end. 

31 Proclus, EL TheoL, prop. 14, p. 16,15-19. As Dodds points out in his commentary ad Locum 
(201), Proclus' observation recalls Physics viii 5, where Aristotle tries to demonstrate the 
existence of the prime mover. On the contrary, Hermias refuses regression to infinity and 
the circularity of the moved in order to emphasize that the existence of the self-mover 
is necessary. The approaches of both Hermias and Proclus are justified by Physics viii 5, 
where Aristotle makes his point in a gradual way, and opposes to the other-moved first the 
self-mover as principle of motion and finally the unmoved mover. 

32 Cf Lloyd. 
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lation of the law of contradiction, evoked by Aristotle in Phys. viii 5 (257b.2-6) 
and widely referred to also by Simplicius in his commentary on this passage {in 
Phys. 1249.27-31). 

Hermias’ conclusion is that, since within the other-moved there is neither 
inhnite regress nor circular movement with a reciprocal thrust, the principle of 
movement must be sought outside of them, and has to be identified with the 
self-mover (Herm., in Phaedr. 110.20-21, cf. 11 .10 and 16).^^ 

At this stage, after proving that the self-mover is necessary to explain move¬ 
ment, Hermias emphasizes another point of agreement between the doctrines 
of Plato and Aristotle, i.e. that the principle of movement is the soul (Herm., 
in Phaedr. 110.21-22). The problem, however, is that Plato regards this princi¬ 
ple as “self-moving”, whereas Aristotle considers it to be “unmoved” {in Phaedr. 
110.22-23), as is clear from the Phaedrus and Physies viii 5 respectively. 

As far as Plato is concerned, Hermias is obviously thinking of the Phaedrus 
passage he is commenting on, particularly Phaedr. 245e.7-246a.i, which he 
already recast in a technical form in the proposition “the soul is self-moving” 
(Herm., in Phaedr. 109.31) and made into the hrst and common premise of 
the two syllogisms on the immortality of the soul.^''^ As to Aristotle, we may 
think of the animal compound (Herm., in Phaedr. 109.31-32), where the body 
is moved and the soul moves: see Phys. viii 5 257a.3i-end. In this passage Aris¬ 
totle focuses on the self-mover and describes it as necessarily composed of a 
moving if unmoved part, and a moved part; between them there is no recipro¬ 
cal thrust (257b.i3-i5).^® 

Between the Platonic and the Aristotelian characterization of the soul, Her¬ 
mias subscribes to Plato’s belief that the soul is both the principle of movement 
and self-moving, and rejects Aristotle’s contention that the soul is indeed a 
principle of movement, but does not move. In addition, Hermias is conhdent 
that he can show how the view that the soul is self-moving can be inferred from 
Aristotle’s own doctrines (Herm., in Phaedr. 110.23-25). 

In so doing, he adopts an opposed strategy to that of his master Syrianus in 
the commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysies. For whereas Syrianus used Aristo¬ 
tle against Aristotle in order to show how he contradicts himself and how, faced 


33 As Aristotle had already emphasized at the beginning of PhysicsYiii 5, the existence of the 
self-mover is a consequence of the impossibility of a regression to infinity of the movers 
moved by something else: see 256a.i9-2i. 

34 Cf supra. 

35 For if there were a counterthrust, it would be merely accidental. A similarly accidental 
case is that of a sick person who can treat himself because he happens to be a physician; 
this example is within an inquiry on physis as cause of motion and rest in natural beings: 
see Aristotle, Phys. ii 1192^22-27. 
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with Plato, he inevitably succumbs,^® Hermias relies on Aristotles’ doctrines in 
order to demonstrate that he too considers the soul as self-moving, and there¬ 
fore is in agreement with Plato. As a matter of fact, Syrianus (as well as Proclus, 
more often than not) did not tend to harmonize Plato and Aristotle; earlier still, 
Plotinus himself had no interest in reconciling the two. Hermias, on the other 
hand, shows quite clearly a harmonizing attitude, which was common to most 
Late-Antique Platonists.^'^ 

Hermias goes on to state the principle that in nature, given two opposites, 
one cannot move from one to the other without encountering an intermedi¬ 
ate term: for example, we move from winter to summer through spring, and 
from summer to winter through autumn. Hermias regards this law as apply¬ 
ing across the board, i.e. to both corporeal and incorporeal beings; in other 
words—implicitly and Platonically speaking—to both the sensible and the 
intelligible world (Herm., in Phaedr. 110.25-29). He then applies this general 
law to the case at hand, i.e. the pair of opposites “other-moved” and “unmoved”, 
which are considered to be evidently assumed by Aristotle. The need arises, 
then, for an intermediate term between the opposites: this is the self-mover, 
construed as something individual (Herm., in Phaedr. 110.29-31).^® 

As a matter of fact, Hermias’ emphasis on the existence and the mediat¬ 
ing role of the self-mover seems strange, for Aristotle never denied that there 
are self-moving beings. At the beginning of Physics ii, he even described self¬ 
movement, as a distinctive characteristic of natural beings, which possess their 
own principle of movement and rest, whereas artihcial beings have such prin¬ 
ciple outside of themselves. Aristotle’s aim, both in Physics viii 5 and else¬ 
where,^® is apparently to add a third term, i.e. the unmoved mover, to the pair 
“other-moved” and “self-moved”. This is quite evident from the arguments in 
Physics VIII and Metaphysics Lambda vii.^' 

It is not difficult to see, however, that what is at stake here is neither the 
existence of self-moving beings (which is considered as self-evident) nor the 
dehnition of the self-mover (which is agreed to be “what moves by itself”), but 
the contextual identification of that which is self-moving. For Plato it is the 
soul, whereas for Aristotle it is the animal, as Hermias explicitly points out {in 
Phaedr. 110.31-32). 


36 Cf. A. Longo, (2005) and (2010). 

37 See note 5. 

38 I.e. not as a species, but as a numerically single entity. 

39 E.g. Metaphysics Gamma (8 ioi2b.30-3i) and Lambda (7 i072a.25). 

40 See 256b.2o-24. 

41 See i072a.23-26. 
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This implicitly means—as Simplicius will explicitly say^^—that the ani¬ 
mal is a compound of soul and body, where the body is moved, whereas the 
soul moves while remaining unmoved. For Aristotle holds that the self-mover 
is always a compound of mover and moved, and no component of the self¬ 
mover can at the same time move and be moved by the same corporeal move¬ 
ment, on pain of violation of the law of contradiction (cf Phys. viii 5 256b.27- 

2573.24). 

Hermias is perfectly aware of this, since he explicitly says that for Aristotle 
the self-mover (i.e. the animal) is composed by the unmoved (the mover, i.e. the 
soul) and the other-moved (the body): cf in Phaedr. 110.33-111.1.''^^ However, he 
points out that his exegesis does not focus on such an Aristotelian self-mover 
(i.e. the animal; see in Phaedr. 110.32), but rather on the soul as self-moving. He 
thinks that Aristotle is wrong in referring to the animal as “self-moving”, for the 
animal is just a compound of the unmoved (the soul) and the other-moved (the 
body). We can conclude that for Hermias it would be equally wrong to refer to 
a black and white striped fabric as “grey”. 

From a Platonic perspective, Hermias emphasizes that the self-mover proper 
is nothing other than the soul, whose very definition is “that which moves by 
itself” {in Phaedr. 111.3 snd, again, 4-5). By contrast, the animal is self-moving 
only by derivation, i.e. because there is a soul within it {in Phaedr. 111.3-5).'''' 

The principle whereby there is always an intermediate term between two 
opposite extremes is equally well attested in Proclus, who explicitly arranges 
the opposites in a hierarchy. He sets out this theory quite clearly and system¬ 
atically in his Elements of Theology. In prop. 29 he argues that every proces¬ 
sion from a cause to an effect occurs according to the resemblance of the 
effect to its cause. In prop. 32 he maintains that every conversion of the effect 
towards its cause occurs in conformity with that same resemblance, and this 
guarantees the continuity of beings. More specihcally, every conversion goes 
through the same intermediate terms as its corresponding procession (prop. 
38). In his Deprovidentia he expressly claims that, given two extremes, there are 
always intermediate terms: “sed extremorum sunt ubique mediationes, que et 
illis exhibent colligationem ad invicem”.''® Intermediate terms are even more 
important within incorporeal than corporeal realities, since—as we might 


42 Simpl., in Phys. 1248,6. 

43 In prop. 80 of his Elements ofTheobgy (Dodds 74-76), Proclus argues that what is corpo¬ 
real is passive, whereas what is incorporeal is active. See J. Barnes' paper. 

44 The animal seems to be self-moving, but it is not. This is pointed out by Simplicius as well: 
see in Phys. 1248,6-21, where reference is also made to Plato. 

45 Prod., de Prov. 20.23-24 (45, Isaac, ed). 
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infer—the former are characterized by a greater order than the latter: “Nam 
processus entium nihil relinquuunt vacuum, multo magis quam corporum 
situs’’.'^® 

Yet it is in his early commentary on the Timaeus that Proclus applies this 
principle to the triad of the unmoved, the self-mover and the other-moved 
as we identihed in Hermias. He argues that there is no void in the process of 
derivation of beings: first come the unmoved beings, second the self-moving, 
and third the other-moved. For the procession from the One occurs for other 
things in a continual and orderly way. The descending triad is present in all 
existing things.''^^ 

That the self-mover is a necessary intermediate term between that which is 
unmoved and that which is moved by something else is clearly stated in prop. 
14 of the Elements of Theology. 

As he had announced,''^® Hermias now goes on to show that the triad of the 
other-moved, the self-mover and the unmoved mover is to be found within 
those entities—being, intellect, life—on whose existence Aristotle agrees. 
After emphasizing that Aristotle does not deny the existence of intellect, life 
and being (Herm., In Phaedr. rrr.6-7), Hermias undertakes the task of demon¬ 
strating how the triad operates in each of these domains.®® His aim is to high¬ 
light the agreement of Plato’s and Aristotle’s concept of movement. 

He starts with being. He describes Aristotle as holding that there is a being 
existing in virtue of something else, i.e. receiving its existence from something 
else. This implicitly corresponds to the other-moved and is to be identified with 
everything Aristotle describes as coming to be and perishing within the sub¬ 
lunary world. Hermias’ main concern here is to show that Aristotle too, like 
Plato in his Phaedrus, accepts the existence of the self-mover. This is why he 
mentions that which gives being to itself (as opposed to that which receives it 
from something else) and, as Aristotelian examples of such entities, he cites 
the heaven and the intellects (Herm., in Phaedr. rrr.8-9), for they represent 
the self-mover in Aristotle’s doctrines. Hermias proves this by means of a simi¬ 
lar argument to that of the Phaedrus passage he is commenting on: celestial 


46 Prod., de Prov. 20,21-23 Isaac. 

47 See Prod., in Tim. i 373,13-20 Diehl; cf. Theol. plat, iii 1118 Saffrey and Westerink. 

48 Cf. Prod., EL TheoL, (Dodds 16, 20-26). For a comparison between Hermias' and Pro¬ 
clus’ views on the autokineton, see the parallel with prop. 33 of the Elements of Theology. 
Hermias goes out of his way to construct all sorts of triads, as he obviously shares the Neo- 
Pythagorean and lamblichean view on the symbolic value of the number three. 

49 Herm., in Phaedr. 110.24-25. 

50 Hermias evokes the intelligible triad of intellect, life and being, which in fact was cod¬ 
ified by Plotinus; cf P. Hadot's discussion of the intelligible triad in his essay (i960). 
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bodies and their intellects always exist (dsi ovxa, 111.9) and are ungenerated 
(dysvvjTa, 111.10). Hermias points out that it is Aristotle who calls the heaven 
and the celestial intellects “ungenerated”, for they did not receive their exis¬ 
tence from outside, i.e. from something other than themselves. He emphasizes 
that they never came to be by the agency of a cause and had no beginning in 
time—which is implicitly in keeping with Aristotle’s belief that the universe is 
eternal.®* From this Hermias can infer what he needs for his purpose, i.e. that 
the heaven and the celestial intellects, since they have always existed and will 
continue to exist forever, are the cause of their own being ( 11 .11-12). Thus, they 
correspond to the self-mover of the triad.®^ Hermias has come to his desired 
conclusion about being, i.e. that being exists by itself and must be identified 
with Aristotle’s heaven and celestial intellects. 

To complete the task he has undertaken, Hermias goes on to inquire 
whether, according to Aristotle’s doctrines, the self-mover exists in the domain 
of life. He relies on an explicit quotation from Aristotle’s Physics: “for a human 
being begets a(nother) human being, and the sun (begets it) too” {Phys. 11 2, 
igqbis). Hermias uses this passage to confirm the existence of such beings as 
receive their life from something else: this is the case with a human being who 
receives life at the same time from its human parent and the sun, which is the 
cause of life for all sublunary beings. That which receives its life from something 
else is implicitly associated with that which is moved by something else. At this 
point Hermias must once again provide an Aristotelian example of something 
that gives life to itself, as an equivalent to the self-mover {in Phaedr. 111.14). Once 
again, he cites the heaven and the intellect,®^ for their life is not acquired from 
outside, but connatural {in Phaedr. 111.15-16). 


On movement within the Proclean triad of intellect, life and being, see the classic study 
by Gersh. 

51 See ArisL, De caelo 110-12. 

52 For self-constituted entities (authypostata) in Proclus, cf EL Theol, prop. 40-51 and the 
discussion by Whittaker. 

53 In his examples Hermias passes from plural to singular: after referring to heavens and intel¬ 
lects (in Phaedr. iii.q), he goes on to speak of the heaven and the intellect (111.15). Perhaps 
he is thinking of the prime heaven and its intellect, for the prime heaven is moved by 
the prime intellect, and imparts motion to all other heavens (cf Arist., Metaph. Lambda 
7, i072a.2i-23). Anyway, I doubt he is referring here to the prime unmoved mover (for 
which see ArisL, Metaph. Lambda 7 and 9), since the latter should be identified with the 
unmoved mover rather than the self-moving. 
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Part III 

§ 6 Simplicius and “Physics" viii 5 

Let us now focus on Simplicius’ exegesis of Aristotle’s Physics viii 5. Simplicius’ 
aim, just like Hermias’, is to reconcile the two great authorities, Plato and Aris¬ 
totle. The relevant text reads as follows:®''^ 

T4. Simplicius, On Aristotle Physics, viii, 5,258^4-9 (1247-1250 Diels):®® 

(i247)Yet he [Aristotle] has shown that in the /20/ self-moved too, what 
causes motion does so by being unmoved perse, while what is self-moved 
is made up of what causes motion while being unmoved, and of what 
is moved but does not cause motion by necessity. Having shown these 
things, then, at length, he now recalls them concisely and concludes on 
their basis consistently that the result is that the hrst mover is unmoved 
in all things in motion, since (25/ prior to all things in motion is the self- 
moved, and in the latter the mover. 

Since Aristotle seems to differ in his formulations from Plato with 
regard to what is self-moved, it would be well to look at this difference as 
well. /30/ Both clearly agree what is self-moved is the principle of motion 
and of all things in motion, Aristotle saying in this context that “if one had 
to investigate whether the cause and principle of motion is what moves 
itself or what is moved by something else, everyone would suppose it is 
the former’’ [Arist., Phys. viii 5 257a.29]. Plato, for his part, clearly called 
the self-moved “source and principle’’ in the Phaedrus [245c], and in the 
tenth book of the Laws [x, 895b] as well, where the Athenian stranger says 
in conclusion: (i248)“Consequently, as the principle of all motions, the 
first to occur among bodies at rest and the hrst in rank in moving bod¬ 
ies, the motion that moves itself we shall pronounce to be necessarily 
the eldest and mightiest of all changes’’. In addition, both say that liv¬ 
ing beings are self-moved, but Aristotle says that what is primarily (5/ 
and properly self-moved is the animal that is made up of soul and body, 
of which the body is moved while the soul causes motion while being 
unmoved by itself, while Plato will have it that what is primarily and 


54 In order to clarify as much as possible the structure of Simplicius' arguments, as well as 
for reasons of space, I will not reproduce his long quotations from Plato and Aristotle, but 
will only give the relevant references. 

55 For the references of the edition of Simplicius' text, see note 9. 
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properly self-moved is the entire soul, or, as the most exact among the 
interpreters say, the rational soul. It is through this soul that living beings 
come to be self-moved, once they /lo/ partake of a trace of self-motion. 
And that he would have the soul be what is self-moved in the proper sense, 
he indicates by giving its dehnition in the Phaedrus, and even more clearly 
in the tenth book of the Laws [x, 896a], when he says ... he also indi¬ 
cated [it] in the Phaedrus [245e], when he says ... The difference came 
about insofar as Plato grants that all change, both active and passive, is 
motion ... Aristotle by contrast, who esteems only /30/ physical changes 
worthy to be called motions, considers that the soul is active but is not 
moved. He clearly denies physical motions of the soul in Book 1 of On the 
Soul [i 3 4o6a.io], when he says ... (i249)Yet Plato also denies them [sc. 
translation, alteration, diminution and increase] of the soul, enumerat¬ 
ing them among the nine motions prior to the soul in the tenth book of 
the Laws, having transmitted the previously mentioned ones [sc. willing, 
etc.] as the motions of the soul. And it is clear that Aristotle I5I attributes 
these to the soul, and knows that they take place from it and toward it, but 
he calls them not motions but activities and affects. That the soul knows 
and perfects itself Aristotle necessarily knows, he who has philosophized 
so much about the soul, but having once assigned to bodies motion’s ten¬ 
dency to make things depart from their current state, he quite consistently 
does not think it well to call the soul self-moved but the /lo/ living being 
... Here, therefore, the difference between the philosophers is not over a 
reality, but over a name, as it is in most cases. I think the reason often 
is that Aristotle /15/ wishes to preserve linguistic usage and carries out 
his arguments on basis of what is evident to the senses, while Plato often 
scorns them and readily resorts to intellective theories. Aristotle, wish¬ 
ing to show in what sense of motion he is here taking “self-moved”, viz. in 
the sense of bodily motion, in which the soul /20/ is unmoved not only 
according to him, but also to Plato, made the beginning of his demon¬ 
stration the fact that everything that is in motion is necessarily contin¬ 
uous and divisible into what is always divisible. But it is the body that 
is such primarily. According to this [sense of] motion, then, what would 
be self-moved in the proper sense of the term if not the living being? 
For neither can the body cause motion, nor can the soul be moved by 
this motion, but the body is moved, whereas the soul causes motion /zs/ 
without being moved, since it is unmoved. Therefore, he does not wish 
any unihed whole to be self-moved, because in this sense of motion nei¬ 
ther is what is moved able to cause motion primarily, nor can what causes 
motion be moved. He clearly pointed out the absurdity by saying [Arist., 
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Phys. VIII 5 257b.2-6]... In fact, being something one and simple, it could 
not be self-moved. After all, the soul, which possesses all the rational for¬ 
mulae {logons), have some of them close at hand and active, and others 
at rest and still in potency within it, and it moves the ones that are still 
in potency by those that are in act, /ss/ but the latter are moved, so that 
the entire [soul] is said to be self-moved. Aristotle also concurs with these 
concepts, which are Platonic: for Aristotle as well, of the soul, one [part] 
is the intellect in potency, and another [the intellect] in act, and the one 
that is (i25o)in potency comes to be in act by the one that is in act, with 
the soul teaching itself and learning from itself, and seeking and finding. 
For all discursive learning, as he himself teaches, that is, both seeking and 
finding, takes place from the pre-existent knowledge that is in accordance 
with the intellect that is then active ... The soul is thus self-active, self¬ 
knowing, and self-discovering /15/ according to Aristotle, yet not qua one 
and simple, but inasmuch as it is made up of potency and act... Yet how, 
according to the definition of motion he /20/ laid down, which says that 
it is the entelechy of what is potential qua potential, can the soul fail to 
be moved and to be self-moved, if it progresses by itself from potency to 
act? Perhaps this definition, which states that it is the entelechy of what 
is potential qua potential, is common to all change, whether psychic or 
corporeal, and in general to the change that I25I advances from potency 
to act; but the definition of motion qua motion in the particular sense is 
“entelechy of the movable qua movable” [Arist., Physics iii 2 202a.7-8]. 
Thus, Aristotle does not think it well to call every change a motion, but 
the one that is habitual in the case of bodies. And not even all the latter, 
for he distinguished generation and destruction from motion, because no 
one would say that what does not yet exist is moved in the proper sense 
of the term. /30/ What is in motion must be something in act, but have 
something in potency, acting in accordance with which it is said to be 
moved. 

trans. bodnar, chase and share 165-168 

As Simplicius expressly attests, Plato’s Phaedrus (and Laws x) and Aris¬ 
totle’s Physics VIII 5 were felt to be closely linked and to show that Aris¬ 
totle aimed to challenge Plato’s view on the self-mover. When commenting 
on Physics viii 5, Simplicius concludes his discussion by comparing Aristotle’s 
text with Plato’s Phaedrus and Laws, once again in order to prove their agree¬ 
ment. 

Like Hermias before him, Simplicius wishes to reconcile Plato’s stance with 
that of Aristotle. He begins by recalling the points they agree on, i.e.: 
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- the self-mover is the principle of movement for all moving things (Simpl./n 
Phys. 1247.29-30; that they shared this belief was already noted by Her- 
mias);®® 

- animals are self-moving. 

He then goes on to list the theses that Plato and Aristotle disagree about: 

- Plato claims that the self-mover proper is the soul, whereas for Aristotle it is 
the animal (Simpl., in Phys. 1248.3-8);®^ 

- Plato holds that any change, whether active or passive, is a “movement”, 
while for Aristotle only a bodily change is a “movement”, so that the soul 
is active (as the cause of bodily movements or as endowed with its own psy¬ 
chic movements) but unmoved with respect to such bodily movements as 
translation, alteration, diminution, growth (Simpl., inPhys. 1248.21-23). 

Next, a further thesis is mentioned on which the two authorities agree: 

- the soul is unmoved by bodily movements.®® 

Unlike Hermias, Simplicius subscribes to Aristotle’s conception of the self¬ 
mover, which he regards as more consistent than that of Plato. 

On the other hand, he shares Hermias’ belief that the disagreement between 
Plato and Aristotle on the self-mover is about the language, not the content: it 
is simply a lexical issue, just as in most of the cases where they appear to dif¬ 
fer. In this connection, Simplicius recalls Aristotle’s habit of using the common 
language of his time, whereas Plato more often than not radically departs from 
it. 

Simplicius subscribes to the view that in animals the body is moved by 
something else and that the soul is the body’s unmoved mover, rather than 
the self-mover, as Hermias maintained. He then goes on to discuss the soul 
as self-moving along the lines of Physics viii 5. One part (or, strictly speaking, 
power) of the soul is the cause of movement, and as such unmoved—this part 
is its active intellect, which Aristotle discusses in his De anima; another part is 
that which is moved by something else, i.e. the soul’s passive intellect which is 
moved by the active intellect. 

Simplicius is clearly applying to the soul Aristotle’s lexical and conceptual 
pair of potentiality and actuality, which appear both in De anima and in Physics 
VIII 5.®® According to Simplicius, however, Aristotle did not call the soul ‘self- 


56 In Hermias’ words, both Plato and Aristotle hold that the soul is the principle of movement 
for moving things: see Herm., in Phaedr. 110.21-22. 

57 Cf Herm., in Phaedr. 110.21-23,31-32. 

58 For Hermias, see in Phaedr. 110.1-4. 

59 As well as, of course, in Metaphysies. See the treatment of potentiality, also with respect 
to actuality, in book ix (Theta). 
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moving’, because movement proper can be observed in bodies (for they are 
continuous and infinitely divisible beings), but not in souls (for they are incor¬ 
poreal beings). 

As a last move in his attempt at reconciling Plato and Aristotle, Simplicius 
adapts Aristotle’s definition of movement in Physics iii 2 202a.7-8 (“entelechy 
of the movable qua movable”, Simpl., in Phys. 1250.26) to any psychic or bodily 
change and proposes a more general definition: “entelechy of the potential qua 
potential”. This is proof of Simplicius’ theoretical effort as compared with Her- 
mias’ exegesis, for apparently Hermias’ only motive is to defend Plato rather 
than find answers to philosophical problems. 

I do not rule out, or rather, I think it highly probable that Simplicius read 
Hermias’ scholia on the Phaedrus and, most importantly, that he used the com¬ 
mentary on Phaedr.2.45c as a basis for his discussion of the apparent disagree¬ 
ment and basic agreement between Plato and Aristotle about the self-mover. As 
compared to Hermias’ scholia, however, his analysis is both ampler and more 
explicit. 

If we consider the sequence and the extension of Hermias’ and Simplicius’ 
quotations from Plato and Aristotle, we can conclude that Hermias: 

- is commenting on Plato’s Phaedr. 245c and repeatedly borrows its language; 

- quotes Plato’s Laws x SgGe-Sgya; 

- borrows akineton [in Phaedr., no.23) from Arist., Phys. viii 5;®° 

- borrows autokineton {in Phaedr., no.32) from Arist., Phys. viii 5 258a.2; 

- quotes Arist., Phys. ii 2 rg4b.i3 {in Phaedr. 110.13-14); 

- on active and passive intellect, refers to Arist., De anima iii 5 {in Phaedr. 
111.17-18). 

As for Simplicius, he obviously quotes the Phys. viii 5 lemmata he is comment¬ 
ing on, as well as: 

- Plato, Phaedr. 245c; 

- Plato, Laws x, Sgsb and 8g6a; 

- Plato, Phaedr. 2450; 

- again Laws x, 8g6e ff.; 

- Aristotle, De anima 13, 4o6a.io; 

- Aristotle, Posterior Analytics i, 7ia.i-2. 

Like Hermias before him, Simplicius connects Plato’s Phaedrus (245c) with 
Laws X, from which he quotes not only the passage at 8g6e, but also, in full, 
the lines at Sgsb. He also adds a quotation from the Timaeus (37a.6-7). 


60 See note 6. 
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Simplicius explicitly mentions Aristotle’s De anima, which Hermias had only 
indirectly evoked, and adds a quotation from another Aristotelian work, i.e. 
Posterior Analytics i. 

Whereas Hermias just hinted at Platonic or Aristotelian passages, or hastily 
referred to them, Simplicius gives full quotations and enlarges the canon of 
Plato’s and Aristotle’s standard texts. Rather than re-stating the principles of 
Neoplatonic metaphysics and reducing Aristotle’s doctrines to them, as Her¬ 
mias did, Simplicius sympathizes with the Stagirite, whose works he knows 
perfectly and discusses extensively in his commentaries. He attempts to pro¬ 
duce an essential definition applicable to any kind of change, i.e. to both psy¬ 
chic movements (Plato’s chief concern) and bodily ones (Aristotle’s focus), by 
means of Aristotle’s opposition between potentiality and actuality. 


Conclusions 

So far, our inquiry has established that in late Antiquity the texts of Plato’s 
Phaedrus (2450-0) and Aristotle’s Physics (viii 5) were thought to be refer¬ 
ring to each other, and to show both a basic agreement and significant diver¬ 
gences. 

Plato’s contention that the self-mover is a principle of movement and is to 
be identified with the soul is contrasted with Aristotle’s belief that, despite the 
self-mover’s primacy among moving beings, the ultimate principle of move¬ 
ment is an unmoved mover which only in the case of animals can be identified 
with the soul. 

What seems to prompt Hermias to compare Plato (whom he is comment¬ 
ing on) with Aristotle (whom he repeatedly mentions) is his aim to reconcile 
the two great authorities of Late Antique Neoplatonist thinkers. As we have 
seen, Hermias frequently if implicitly refers to Aristotle’s Physics, particularly 
chap. 5 of book VIII, but also other sections of it (e.g. book ii for the distinction 
between natural and artificial beings, book iv for the belief that actual infinity 
does not exist; to this list we may add the explicit quotation of Phys. ii 2 igqb.is 
in the section of the scholia we discussed above). Besides, Hermias clearly if 
implicitly refers to Aristotle’s De anima for the view that no bodily motions 
occur in the soul {De an. i 3, qosb.si ss.) and that there exist a passive and an 
active intellect {De an. iii 5). 

Our inquiry enables us to conclude that, historically speaking, it was the 
exegesis of Phaedrus 2450-0 that originated the lexical and conceptual triad 
of “that which is moved by something else”, “that which moves by itself” and 
“that which moves while remaining unmoved”. This triad, which played a key 
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role in the philosophical schools of Athens and Alexandria in the 5th and 6th 
centuries ad, is rooted in the exegesis of Plato’s Phaedrus, yet it includes Aris¬ 
totelian doctrines as well, most notably from the Physics. 

From the point of view of the exegetical strategy, although both Hermias and 
Simplicius aimed to harmonize the doctrines of the two highest authorities in 
Greek philosophy, Plato and Aristotle, probably in an attempt to defend them 
from the unstoppable rise of Christianity, they display different levels of sym¬ 
pathy and theoretical effort. Showing his clear preference for Plato’s doctrine, 
Hermias seems to employ quite rudimentary philosophical tools. Simplicius, 
due to his greater sympathy for Aristotle, focuses on the dehnitions of the terms 
at issue. 

Finally, Simplicius can be said to make Hermias’ points more explicit and 
detailed. Hermias seems to take for granted the comparison between the Phae¬ 
drus and the Physics, and leaves it implicit, while Simplicius makes it explicit. 
Moreover, as compared to Hermias’ scholia on the Phaedrus, Simplicius’ exten¬ 
sive commentary on the Physics includes many more and much longer quota¬ 
tions from the works of Plato and Aristotle. 

English translation by Davide Del Forno 



Orphic elements in YLerimas' In Phaedrum 


Christina-Panagiota Manolea 


1 Introduction 

If we consider Orphism as a set of religious myths and practices that started in 
the classical period and went on until late Antiquity, then the task to speak 
of the Orphic elements in a Neoplatonic text of the 5th century a.d. seems 
rather complicated yet challenging.' We will limit ourselves to accepting the 
Orphic heritage as probably a series of cult practices and almost certainly 
as a series of texts on theogony, such, as, for example, the commentary on 
the Orphic theogony that has been preserved on the Derveni papyrus and 
influenced many thinkers from the 5th century B.C. onwards. It goes with¬ 
out saying that in Late Antiquity, a period where cult practices and religious 
movements of all kinds flourished, the importance of this tradition was re¬ 
markable. 

In this paper we will attempt a presentation of some of the Orphic elements 
traced in an interesting work of the Neoplatonic School of Athens, namely 
the In Phaedrum commentary. The exegesis of the Platonic dialogue has been 
written down by Syrianus’ student Hermias, but is in fact a safe source for 
Syrianus’ teaching and ideas.^ The Orphic elements of the work in question 
have been traced quite early, despite the authors’ attitude towards the reli¬ 
ability of Hermias as Syrianus’ source,^ yet there has not been a systematic 
analysis on this issue so far. We are going to see that in our text the Orphic 
elements naturally appear in the discussion of important passages of meta¬ 
physics and theology and, thus, many issues of transmission and reception 
arise. 


1 For the difficulty in defining Orphism see Edmonds Laertes Shroud and Edmonds, Who are 
You 3-14. 

2 For this issue see Manolea, Homerie Tradition 47-52; Greek Myth 500-501; NeopLatonie Alle¬ 
gories 73 n. 1. Cf. Luna 689-691. For the opposite attitude, though, see Moreschini Alcuni 
Aspetti 451-460; Alla Seuola 516-522. 

3 See Praechter and Bielmeier. See also the introduction p. xxx In our opinion Hermias’ text is 
a rather reliable source of Syrianus’ teaching and ideas. 
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2 Passages in the In Phaedrum 

i) We will first examine 142.24-144.9, an important passage of metaphysics and 
theology, where Zeus as Demiurge and his properties are discussed. According 
to Hermias’ theotaxonomy,^ there are three different deities under the name of 
Zeus; we will refer to them as Zeusj, Zeus2 and Zeuss. Zeusj is the transcendent 
Demiurge of the whole world. Immediately below him follow three subordi¬ 
nate gods, namely Zeus2, Poseidon and Pluto. It is a pity that Hermias does not 
explicitly explain what their role is—in the text it is only stated that Zeus is 
superior to the other two. Then, he claims that each one of these three gods 
is followed by four deities, in a particular hierarchical order. The first deities 
of each of the three tetrads are male gods. They are responsible for the giv¬ 
ing of Being to the particular existing beings. The second deities of each one 
of the three tetrads are female goddesses. They are responsible for giving Life 
to particular existing beings. The third deities of each of the three tetrads are 
male gods, responsible for the permanence of the world and the preservation 
of its order. Quite naturally, the fourth deities of each one of the three tetrads 
are female. They are responsible for the reversion of all secondary existents to 
their ultimate origin, the divine. The whole scheme of the twelve gods is natu¬ 
rally the traditional one, in which what we call Zeuss is included. Yet the Orphic 
influences are more than traceable, as we are going to see. 

What is even more striking is that this theotaxonomy is accompanied by 
six Homeric and one Orphic passages.® Yet the teacher goes even further and 


4 See Manolea, Homeric Tradition \fiq-vj2,. Cf. Proclus’ theotaxonomy as described by O’Brien 
(Plotinus 297-301). For Proclus’ theotaxonomy see also d’Hoine & Martin 323-328. 

5 In Phaedr. 143.24-144.17: "Oxi Se xal "Ojivjpo? oiSe tou? xpEtp xouxoup Alap xov xe E^T)pv)[i£vov xal 
x6v Tipcixov Ev xoip xpiji xai xov irpcixov £v xotp ScoSExa, xai aiixvjv xvjv 'Ecrxlav 0e6v, STjkot Sid xcovSe 
xcov Etraiv 

ouSe xip Exkv) 

piEivai E 7 rEpx 6 |i£vov, aXK' dvxloi Ejxav ctiravxEp. 

IlEpi Se xoO Evop xai E^rjpyjjiEvou ksyEi Aiop Ev9a itoieTxov IIojEiSflva ksyovxa- 

xpEipydp xoi Kpovou ejjiev_ 

Zeup S’ E ( Xot)( ) oiipavov 

xal xpaxEpop nep ecov [ievexco xpixdxyj evI (lolpTj. 

IlEpi Se xflv xpiflv Aiflv aaipup XsyEi £v9a x6' 

ScoSExdxyj Se xoi a39ip EkEUjExai Ou^lUjuiovSe. 

Kai 

ZEupydp Ep’OxEavov [iex’ dpiufiovap Ai9i07rviap 

iTEpi xoO xaxdxplxvjv dTroaxacnv xoO ev xotp ScoSExa AiopXsyEi, SidxoO Ai^ioztjap xo dipavsp irdv xai 
vovjxov oT)[ioilvcov. ”0x1 Se itdvxa ouxop 6 Zeup dvdyEi etti xo votjxov, uSe auvcoSd xouxco xai nkdxcov 
ksyEi- T& S’ eTcerai arparta $ed)v re xai Saipiovaiv. 
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clearly states the allegorical dimension of Zeus’ Homeric trip to the Aethiopi- 
ans, clearly implying that his whole classification can (and should) be inter¬ 
preted allegorically {In Phaedr. 144.8-9: TiEpi tou Kaxa Tpixvjv diroaTaaiv tou 
iv TOiq ScoSexa Aioq Sid tou Ai&ioK^ag to dqjavsq n&v xai vov]t6v av]pa(- 

vcov). 

Many remarks can be made on this challenging passage. It is clear that 
for Hermias it is not only Orpheus who is an acknowledged and respected 
theologian—it is also Homer who certainly has this status as well. More on 
this fact is to be discussed later in our paper. 

Yet the passage is still an intriguing one for many reasons. To start with, Saf- 
frey has definitely stated that what Hermias recalls is the dynasty of the Orphic 
gods {Accorder). He has also remarked that it is the first time that the Phae- 
drus myth is clearly interpreted in Orphic terms. Indeed in the text we discuss 
the Orphic influences seem to be clear, as Hermias refers to the hypostasis of 
number twelve (the twelve gods). In an interesting passage of theology and 
arithmology, number twelve is considered to contain oXov tov twv Gecov Geiov 
Sidxoapov, as it is the result of number three that is perfect and number four 
that is creative. Numbers three and four in their turn have the monad and the 
dyad as their beginning (dpX'))> whereas the monad is the ether, the dyad is the 
chaos, the triad the egg (which is perfect) and the fourth part is Phanes. At this 
point an Orphic passage is quoted. 

Saffrey’s analysis thus seems well founded. Yet the case seems not to be an 
easy one. The whole passage we are discussing analyzes the role of Zeus as 
Demiurge—the latter does have an intriguing triple dimension (Zeusj, Zeus2, 
Zeuss). Is Hermias the first to have done such a thing? The triple dimension 
is interesting in itself. After all, multiplicity of gods is certainly traced back to 
Plato. In fact, there are two Aphrodites mentioned in the Symposium in Pausa- 
nias’ speech, the heavenly one and the daughter of Zeus and Dione.® The dual 
Aphrodite scheme is followed by Plotinus himself who speaks of an Aphrodite 


’ETreiSi) Se 6 ScoSExaxo? dpi9[r6? i.)c (tou) teXeiou dpi0[rou tou xpirou xaiTou YEVEaioupyou tou TExdp- 
Tou xaxd auyxpajiv d7r£Y£vvy|9v), okov xov xflv 9£a)v 7:£pi£xcov 9£tov Sid:<ocr[rov, xou Se xpixou 
TExdpxou dpxai [rovdp xai Sudp, ei'tj dv [rovdp [tev 6 ai9rip, Sudp Se to xdop, xpidp Se to dov (teXeiov 
ydp Ecrxi), xExpdp Se 0 <l>dvr)p, dp xai ’Op^Eup (pyjai- 
Tsrpdatv d<p$aXpiomv opupevop £v$a xal k'v$a. 

6 Plato Symp. i8od: TrdvxEp ydp iJitEv oxi oux ejtiv dvEu "Epcoxop A^poSlxv). piidp [t£v ouv ouorjp Eip dv 
^v’'Epcop' etteISeSuo ejtov, Suo dvdy^^v) ^^od’EpcoxE Eivai. TrdpS'ou Suoxd 9 ea;ri [tev yeirou TTpEj^u- 
TEpa )<ai d[tv|Tcop Oupavou 9 uYdTr)p, iiv Si) xai oupavlav £7Tovo[td^o[t£v i) Se vEcoxEpa Aiop xal Aidvvjp, 
i)v Si) 7rdvSv)[rov xakoujtEv. For the allegorization of the cult-titles Oupavla and ndvST)[top cf. also 
Xenophon’s Symp. viii.9-10. 
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of the sensible and an Aphrodite of the intelligible worlds Moreover, Proclus in 
his turn mentions the existence of three Apollos that function in all three lev¬ 
els of the Neoplatonic world and bear multiple properties.® Yet it is not only a 
question of multiplicity in itself—it is the fact that the Demiurge is manifested 
in three distinctive ways. We might then wonder whether we are dealing with 
a pure Orphic element or whether the situation is more complicated. 

Thanks to a recent article by Lecerf® we might now be able to make connec¬ 
tions that we were reluctant to make before. Lecerf argues that lamblichus deci¬ 
sively influenced Neoplatonism by establishing strict hierarchies, most often 
presented in the form of triads. So, the passage we are discussing that refers to 
the existence of three Zeuses may bear not only an Orphic, but an lamblichean 
flavor as well. Given the overall influence of lamblichus on the School of Athens 
as well as lamblichus’ use of demiurgic triads, the passage we are discussing 
may well combine Orphic and lamblichean elements. 

The passage in question then seems to combine the lamblichean and the 
Orphic tradition. What remains to be discussed is the way any possible lam¬ 
blichean influence of demiurgic triads was combined with purely Orphic mate¬ 
rial in this and possibly in other passages of the exegesis as well. Any possible 


7 Plotinus, Enn. 111.5.2. (...) AeyojievS i) xijvA<ppo 8 lTy)v Eivai 8 iTTr|v,xijv [isvoiipavlav OiipavoO^Eyov- 

TEp Eivai, Ti)v Se ex Aiop xal Aicovvjp, Tvjv xciv TijSE E<pa 7 rT 0 [t£vv)v E 90 POV yditcov d[iv)Topa Se £xe1vv)v 
xai ETTEXEivayditcov, on [irjS’ sv oiipavo) ydjtoi. Ti)v Se oupavlav XEyojtsvTjv ex Kpovou voO ovrop exeI- 
vou dvdyxv) SEioTdnjv Eivai Eu9up e^ aiiToO dxvjpaTov dxvjpdxou [lEivacrav dvco, cop [tvjSE Eip 

xd xijSE eXGeiv [iy|XE i.6eXriaaaav [iy|XE SuvajtEVTjv [oxi cpujEcop] [ti] xaxd xd xdxco cpOcrav ^alvEiv 
Xcopicjxijv oucrdv xiva uirocTxajiv xai d[tExoxov u>lV)p oiijiav— o 0 ev auxijv xouxco ))vlxxovxo, xo) d[tr|- 
xopa Eivai—i)v Si] xai 9 eov dv xip Sixaicop, ov Saijtova ei'tioi djtixxov ouaa xai xa9apdv £ 9 ’ Eauxijp 
[lEvoucrav. To ydp Eu9up ex voO 7iE9ux6p xa9ap6v xai aiixo, dxE ijxuov xa9' sauxo xo) Eyyu9Ev, dxE 
xai xvjp £ 7 ri 9 u[tiap oiijTjp aiixi] xai xijp iSpujEcop npop xo yEvvijaav ixavov ov xaxEXEiv dvco' o9ev oiiS’ 
dv EXTTEjoi 4 >uxil ■''oO £^v)pxv)[i£vy) tto^lU [tdW.ov i) ijXiop dv exoi e^ EauxoO ojov aiixov 7 T£pi>.d[urEi 9 a)p 
xo E^ aiixoO Eip aiixov o’uvv)pxv)[i£vov. ’E 9 £ 7 T 0 |t£vy) Si) xai Kpovco v], ei ^ouXei, xoi iraxpi xoO Kpovou 
Oiipavo) Evy)pyT) 0 ’£ xe Tipop aiixov xai 9 X£ico 9 v) xai Epao’9£to’a "Epcoxa £y£vvy) 0 ’£ xai [lExd xoiixou irpop 
aiixov P>l£7tei, xai i) EvspyEia aiixijp iiTroaxacriv xai oiiaiav Eipydcraxo, xai d[t 9 co exeT xai i) 

yEiva[tEvv) xai 6 "Epcop 6 Y£y£vy)|iEvop iiTroaxacnp irpop dW.o xaXov dEi xExayjiEVT) xai xo Eivai 
Ev xoiixcp Exoucra [lExa^ii oiansp to9ouvxop xai 7ro9ou|t£vou, o99a>L[top 6 xoii 7To9ouvxop irapExcov [iev 
xoi Epaivxi Si’ aiixoii xo opdv xo 7 io 9 oii[t£vov, Tipoxpsxcov Se aiixop xai npiv exeivco Tiapao’XEii' hiv xoii 
opdv Si opydvou Siiva[tiv aiixop 7 ii[ui>.d[t£vop tov 9Ed[taxop, npoxEpop [iev, oil [ti)v ojtoicop opaiv xoi 
Evo’XT)pi^£iv [lEv EXEivcp XO opa[ta, aiixov Se xap 7 ioua 9 ai xi)v 9£av xoii xaAoii aiixov 7 :apa 9 £oujav. Cf. 
also Enn. v 8.13 (...) ei ouv i) il'uX’l '1 iioivxop, i'va yvcopijtcoxEpov XEycoiiEv, xai i) A9poSixT) aiixi) 
xaXi), xip EXEivop; Ei [t£v ydp Tiap' aiixijp ttojov dv dr] exeivo; 

8 Proclus In Crat. 96.26.-103.5. 

9 Lecerf 177-201. As has already been mentioned by Tempelis (213 ff), principles formulated 
by lamblichus in the form of triads, like that of the graded and hierarchical vision of knowl¬ 
edge, were used by later Neoplatonists, like Proclus, the famous pupil of Syrianus, without 
ascription to lamblichus. 
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Orphic influence on lamblichus himself might well play a role in this discus¬ 
sion. These are important matters to be explored—but we are not going to 
discuss it in the limited space of this chapter, hoping that we will be able to 
do so in the future. 

ii) Further on, the one who examines the Orphic tradition in the Phaedrus 
commentary does not fail to notice that when Hermias generally quotes an 
Orphic passage he uses the terms “6 SEoXoyoq” or “vj SEoXcyfct” (e.g. touto ex Tvjq 
0 £oXoy(aq AqTTTEOv). Moreover, key figures of Orphism, namely Phanes and the 
Night are mentioned several times in the commentary, in order to sustain the¬ 
ological arguments. As it is not possible to analyze every existing passage, we 
will present some characteristic ones. 

a) The first passage where an Orphic fragment referring to Phanes appears 
has already been discussed. But Phanes is also referred to in a passage 
where the three Zeuses are present.'^ Along with Zeus3, Zeus2 and Zeusj, 
three gods, namely Cronus, Ouranos and Phanes are presented as possess¬ 
ing horses. The latter are identified with divine energy. Moreover, Phanes 
is the only one that has golden wings as well. This element (golden wings) 
alludes to fr. 136F Bernabe** that is actually quoted in the course of Her¬ 
mias’ analysis—yet Hermias certainly gives to Phanes a dimension fur¬ 
ther than the one of a winged-god, as along with Cronus and Ouranos, 
Phanes shares divine energy, and so plays a creative role in the world. 

b) At 153.30-154.9 Night and its properties are discussed by Hermias. We 
should remark that in the passage in question Night’s properties are dis¬ 
cussed with the aid of both Orphic (fr. 113 Bernabe) and Homeric (//. 
xiv.259-261) verses.*^ It is thus evident that for Hermias the Orphic and 


10 In Phaedr. 148.16-25: ’Ictteov Se oti vj GEoXoyia oi) [lovco tu Au to) tcov EvSExa TjYouiievco iVirou? 
TrapE^Ei, dXKd xai to) xpiTTO) Aii, Aii, IIojEiScivi, H^lOutcovi, xai eti auxo) xo) E^rjpvjjiEva) Evi AiL 
Kai xi Gauiiacrxov oirou yE xal xo) xouxou iraxpi xo) Kpovco xai xo) irpoirdxopi Oiipavo) xai exi 
dvcoxEpco aiixo) xo) <I>dvv)xi; irpcoxco ydp xouxco vj GEoXoyia irapEXEixoup iTriroup. dxE irpcoxco ixcpoi- 
xyicravxi xcov oixEicov dpxcov, ettei xai irpcoxcop ev xouxco yivExai ydjiop- xai diiXcip u EvspyEiav 
SiScoji, xouxcp xai miroup irapsxEi. Aiixci 5 e xouxco irpcoxco xo) SEcmoxv) <I>dvv)xi xai irxspuyap 
SiScoji- 

Xpv(js{()ai; Krepuyeaci /popsipisvo; hBa mi hBa. 

11 136 F (78 + 81 K., 4 [B67] C.): xpuo'Erai? TrxEpuyEtTJi (popEupiEvop £v0a xai evda. 

12 In Phaedr. 153.30-154.9: '0 ydp xoi ’Op<}>Eup nEpl xvjp Nuxxop Xtpm 

&SUV yap sx^i (...) 

(pyjai xai' 

piavroaivvjv d’[E] oi 5 ux.ev fysiv dipevSia mvrr]. 

Kal aiixT) >.Ey£xai [lavxEUEiv xotp Geotp. ’EvESEi^axo Se nEpl auxvjp xo!i''0[iv)pop' [lovaxoO ydp 
E[ivy|jGv) xoO xijp Nuxxop ovofiaxop' iTEpl ydp xoO Aiop Xsycov (pyjaiv 

E( piv] Nii^Spnjuipa &ediv iaame mi dvSpaiv, 
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the Homeric tradition can be combined in the discussion of matters of 
theology.*^ On this point Janko has rightly remarked that the Iliadic and 
Orphic thegonies both adapt a myth which made the primeval waters, 
perhaps with Night as their parent, the origin of the world. Janko then 
distinguishes the Oprhic—Homeric cosmogony from the Hesiodic one; 
he points out that there might be a possibility that divergent myths were 
current and argues for the Indo-European elements traced in the tradition 
in question.'^'^ Porphyry himself has distinguished between night (vu^) and 
Night (Nu^), accepting that the former is the result, whereas the latter is 
the goddess responsible for the result {Quaest. Horn, ad Iliad. 8.1 Schrader). 
Hermias was evidently aware of what his predecessors had sustained and 
nicely incorporated Homeric and Orphic elements in the course of his 
analysis of the Phaedrus. 

c) At 154.22-23 Hermias claims that Zeus is the only deity that is united with 
Phanes and this happens through Night’s intervention.'® At this point we 
cannot but remember that, according to Orphic cosmogony, Zeus, after 
having swallowed Protogonus, became the beginning, the middle part 
and the end of everything. Thus a new creation took place.'® This phys¬ 
ical allegory was certainly known to Hermias, who probably had it in his 
mind when he said that only Zeus (and no other god) was united with 
Phanes. 

d) At 159.4-14 the world is reported to be governed by a tetrad of deities. 
This tetrad comprises of the following deities: the One, Phanes, who is 
the finite (rrEpaq) of intelligible gods, Zeus, who is the finite (TiEpaq) of 
the intellectual gods and finally the Sun, who is the king of the material 
world."” Hermias’ view on a tetrad that includes the One, one intelligible. 


rrjv imiivjv ipsiyuv 0 S’imiaarao/uoiievo; mp- 
a^ero yap piv] Nvxr i Boyj amBipiia pi^oi. 

Tokurjpo)? Se iTspi auTvjp (pyjaiv epeiv eneidrimp anopparixag [ieWlEi Tispi | auT»ip SiaksyEcrGai' 

13 For an analysis of how Homer is exploited in this passage see Manolea, Homeric Tradition 
182-184. 

14 Janko commenting on the 11 . xiv.200-207. 

15 In Phaedr. 154.21-23: Aid t 1 Se dxpi toutou; oti Sfj oiiSs oi vno tov Ala SeoI kEyovrai EvoOcrflai to) 
<l>dvy)Ti, dW.d povop 6 Zeup, xal aiixop Sid pEorjp xiip Nuxxop. 

16 See, for instance, James 74-75. 

17 In Phaedr. 159.4-14 NorjacopEv xolvuv xEtraapa xaOxa' x6 sv xfjv irpcoxTjv apy/iv xov <l>dvT)xa, 
OTiEp EtTxi TTspap xcov voTjxcov Oecov, dpxv) Se xcov voEpcov Secov E^yjpvjpEvrj (ai ydp Nuxxep dpxai 
aip auvxExaypEvv) vj apy/i)' xov Ala, op xcov uirEpKocrplcov ejxi ^acrikEup, irspap Ss xcov ISlcop voe- 
pcov 0 Ea)v xov "Hkiov, op ^acrikEtip ejxi xoO aljGrjxoO. "Exajxop Svj xouxcov xotp uir' aiixov cpcop 
EW.dp 7 TEl, XOUXEJXIV dkf) 0 EiaV i^v EXEl diro xvjp UTTEpXEipEVVJp xd^ECOp' OlOV 6 "Hkiop cpcop ETriTTSp- 
iTEi xotp alj 0 v)xotp uTTEpxojpiov (Sio xai V) oiijla aiixoC ksyExai diro xcov uirEpxojplcov Eivai)' 
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one intellectual god and one traditional (so to speak) god that is respon¬ 
sible for earthly matters bears evident influences from the Orphics. The 
matter is an important one and has to be further developed, taking into 
account additional evidence from Hermias’ text, as well as from Syrianus’ 
commentary on the Metaphysics and also evidence from Proclus. Thus an 
overall picture will be formed. 

e) Phanes and Night are also mentioned at 169.6-8, in a passage where the 
ordinance of Adrasteia is discussed.*® Hermias provides us with a double 
etymology of the name Adrasteia, by associating it with the dvairoSpaaTOV 
(dvaTToSpaaTOV < ASpdaxsia) as well as with the cave of Night (fivTpov < 
ASpdaTEia). According to our philosopher, Adrasteia’s role is the follow¬ 
ing: she stands outside the cave of Night producing noise with the aid of 
copper cymbals she holds in her hands. She does this in order to enable 
everyone to listen well to her laws. Inside the cave of Night Phanes is 
seated. The Night is also in the middle of the cave giving divine oracles, 
whereas Adrasteia is setting the divine laws concerning everything. We 
are dealing with a clear reference to fr. 211F Bernabe*® that refers the cop¬ 
per cymbals of Adrasteia, yet the function of Adrasteia Phanes and Night 
as to the formation of divine laws and the role of oracles are issues to be 
further explored. We will limit ourselves to remarking that Phanes and 
Night do find their place in Hermias’ metaphysical system and are often 
used as transcendent deities that rule the world, as the Orphic tradition 
claims. Their exact function and the way their properties are presented is 
far from simple yet quite challenging. 

Ill) It should not escape our notice that Orpheus is mentioned along with 
Homer and Parmenides as a divinely-inspired poet who was actually in a state 
of divine madness (127.31-32). What is striking is the fact that in this passage it 
is not only Orpheus that is considered to be divinely-inspired. Homer and Par- 


7rd>Liv 6 Zeu? i?A.diJ.nu rotg uTTEpKoaiiioi? vospov TrdXiv 6 <I>dvv)p 90)? EmXdpiiTEi xotp vospotp 
Geoip votjtov v) Se TtdvTcov dpxi) xal roup voTjxoup 9 sovg xai irdvxa xoO in' auxijp 0 e(ou TrXvjpot 
(pcoxop. 

18 In Phaedr. 168.28-169.9: Auxv) ejx'iv rj 9 e 6 p ASpacrxEia Sid xoOxo xExXvjpiivYi Sid x6 xd vn’ auxijp 
xE 0 £vxa xai vo[io 0 Exr) 0 £vxa dvaTroSpacrxa Eivar Sio xa'i irpo xoO dvxpou xvjp Nuxxop vjx™ ^EyExar 

TraXdfifjO'i Se/dXxea porcrpa 
S&xsv 'ASpvjtjrsia- 

Ev xotp 7:po0upoip ydp xoO dvxpou xijp Nuxxop yp/tn ^.EyExai xotp xujipdXoip, i'va irdvxa auxijpxflv 
voficov xavfixoa yEvrjxai. "EvSov [iev ydp ev xo) dSuxco xvjp Nuxxop xd 0 v)xai 6 <l)dvr)p' ev [lEcrcp Ss 
V) Ni)^ [lavxEuouaa xotp 0 Eotp' tj Se ASpdaxEia ev xotp 7rpo0upoip irdai vo[io 0 Exouo’a xoup 0 Eioup 
Gejiioup. 

19 211F (105b K., 4 [B 70] C.): ira^.djirjio’i Se xdXxEa poirxpa/ScoxEv ASpyjaxEiai. 
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menides are also added.^° This evidence should be taken into consideration 
along with the evidence of passages 153.4-11^' and 153.30 ff.,^^ where Hermias 
refers to both Homer and Orpheus as divinely-inspired poets and as theolo¬ 
gians respectively. 

It is a fact that throughout the commentary we will notice that Hermias cer¬ 
tainly regarded Orpheus, Pythagoras, Plato and the Chaldeans as theologians. 
The fact has also been noted by modern scholarship. lamblichus certainly influ¬ 
enced Hermias at this point. We should also remember that the status of Homer 
as theologian and not only as a poet had already been established by authors 
such as Numenius, Cronius and Porphyry. Hermias is thus a part of a tradition 
that regards Homer as a theologian not inferior to Orpheus. Parmenides, in 
his turn, has certainly influenced Plato and had the status of a theologian in 
Neoplatonic philosophy. So, it seems that Hermias did regard Homer and Par¬ 
menides as theologians not inferior to Orpheus. 

In our opinion, the passages that refer to Orpheus along with Homer (and in 
one case along with Parmenides) are revealing of the fact that the Orphic tra¬ 
dition certainly influenced Hermias in his metaphysical and theological views 
yet it was not the only one that did so. It seems that Hermias esteemed highly a 
number of texts and bore various influences from various religious texts. He 
certainly took the Orphic tradition seriously—but he also took Homer seri¬ 
ously in a way that does not undermine Orpheus but rather raises Homer’s 
status. 


3 Conclusive Remarks 

In this paper we focused on selected passages that are revealing of how Her¬ 
mias considered the Orphic tradition. It seems that Hermias, a rather reliable 
source of Syrianus’ teaching and ideas, was undeniably familiar with the texts 


20 In Phaedr. 127.31-32: Oi) irpuTo? Se 6 tlXarcov rjvioxov ^al iTriroup TrapEXa^Ev, dXkd. irpo auxoO 
o'l EV 0 EOI Tcov TioiTjTcSv, "Ojirjpop, ’Op<pEup, nap[iEv(ST)p' For an analysis for this passage see 
Manolea, Homeric Tradition 164-167. 

21 In Phaedr. 153.4-11: 'PDM. to ^EyopEvov toioOtov ecttiv eI psv TroiTjxdp dxouoipEv xoup xplxoup 
diro xijpd^LyjflEiap, TouxEaxiTo TiAijSopxcovxiiSE dvSpcomxcov Tioivjxciv, fijxE E^aipEiaSaixoC Wyou 
"Opvjpov xal ’Op<pEa (E’lprjxai ydp auxotp iiEpi xoOSe xoO xotiou, xal 'HaioSco irai Moujalco), itpo- 
SvjXov xoO Xoyou x6 d^yjSsp, oxi xcov xoiouxcov ttoivjxcov xcov tioW-cov xaixExvixcov ouSeIp E<})ixvEtxai 
exeIvcov d^lcop, dW.d xciv evGecov TroiTjxciv olop "Opvjpop xai 'Op<pevg. 

22 See above, n. 12. 

23 For Syrianus’ consideration of Homer as a theologian along with figures of the philosoph¬ 
ical tradition see Manolea, Homeric Tradition, especially 164-172; 178-184. 
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of Orphism in matters of cosmogony. In the passages we discussed we have 
seen Orphic elements in the development of metaphysics, references to the 
Orphic tradition as “v) SBoXoyia’’ and to Orpheus as “6 SsoXcyoi;” and also incor¬ 
poration of Phanes and Night in the complex Neoplatonic system. Further on, 
Orpheus is acknowledged as one of the divinely-inspired poets, among which 
Homer is included. For Hermias (and Syrianus) Orpheus does have the status 
of a theologian—but so does Homer together with him, as evidence from our 
text suggests. 



Gods and Demons according to Hermias 


Claudio Moreschini 


In a contribution published in a volume on Syrianus and his metaphysics, we 
have defined Hermias with the following words: 

A student of Syrianus and schoolmate of Proclus, he was not a promi¬ 
nent personality: his work of exegesis on the Phaedrus did not produce a 
major philosophical system. He was more interested in the problem of 
the soul and in religion, which in those times was viewed by his Neo¬ 
platonic contemporaries in a completely new way with the incorpora¬ 
tion into Platonic thought of Orphic and Chaldean oracular traditions. 
However, Hermias was equipped with his own personality: although dif¬ 
ferent from that of Syrianus, Proclus, and Damascius, Hermias’ philos¬ 
ophy is not despicable. A philosophy need not necessarily result in a 
rational system: it may also be—and from a Neoplatonic standpoint this 
was perfectly comprehensible and legitimate—a system of a religious 
type. 

LONGO, ed., Syrianus 

We had come to this conclusion after having examined the scholia in Phaedrum 
and having rejected the communis opinio that saw in Hermias a university stu¬ 
dent who had only written cxtio qjcovvjq the lessons of his professor Syrianus: the 
pupil had purportedly never formed a personal thought.* We believe, rather. 


1 Resulting from this communis opinio is the strangeness of making reference to the doctrine 
of Syrianus and citing Hermias: For example, in the most authoritative volume recently pub¬ 
lished on Syrianus it reads (Longo Syrianus, 375; 451): ‘Herm./Syrian. In Phaedr'. Or even 
doctrines of Syrianus are cited and in a footnote the Scholia in Phaedrum of Hermias are indi¬ 
cated (445.1); or even without recalling Hermias as the author of scholia (441; 453; 510-511). Or, 
finally, recalling that Hermias had transcribed diro 9C0V% the lessons of Syrianus, but speak¬ 
ing always of Hermias and alluding, also, to his independence of judgment (see Aujoulat). A 
series of petitiones principii are found in bongo's Syrianus 501: “No other ancient writer, not 
even Proclus or Marinus, refers to Hermias’ originality as a thinker or to any work he has writ¬ 
ten”. However, it is not necessary to be original in order to write a work, and that Hermias had 
written a work, is attested simply by the inscriptio to his Scholia in Phaedrum. And then: “If 
Hermias had the ability to compose original works of his own, and did so, we would surely at 
least find mention of their titles in extant material’’: italics mine. But we do have extant material 
of Hermias; besides, is not the title of the Scholia in Phaedrum a real title? 
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that the student is naturally influenced by his teacher,^ but this does not mean 
that he is incapable of conceiving his own ideas in an autonomous and inde¬ 
pendent way.^ Examples of this fact are innumerable. Indeed, an examination 
of the doctrines of Hermias is badly needed in order to see if they conform with 
those of Syrianus and (when ‘the schoolmate’ is cited) with the doctrines of 
Proclus. What we think about this has been said simply and clearly by a mas¬ 
ter of these studies: “Similarly Hermias did write his still extant commentary 
on the Phaedrus on the basis of lectures which he had attended together with 
Proclus.”''^ But enough about this. 


1 The NachLeben of Hermias 

That Hermias was considered a Neoplatonic worthy of consideration is also 
attested to by the fact that he is remembered polemically by Michael Psellos 
and that he was attributed noteworthy importance by Marsilio Ficino. 

1.1 Michael Psellos 

The term ‘theologian’, which has a clear pagan meaning in Hermias, was cer¬ 
tainly not approved by Psellos, who in order to critique what Hermias had 
said, wrote an ’E^vjyqaiq Tvjq HXaTcovixvjq dv tco d>a(Spco Siqjpslaq twv xjjuxwv xai 
aTpaxEiaq twv Secov, that is to say, an explanation of Phaedr. 246e-247a. Psellos’ 
treatise was published in a summary form by Albert Jahn on the basis of two 
manuscripts of the Royal Library of Monaco in iSgg,® but more recently and 
more scientiflcally by D.J. O’Meara, who presents it as the opusculum 7 of the 
Philosophica minora.^ According to Bielmeier,^ Psellos takes Hermias literally, 
135.26-136.1 (Lucarini & Moreschini 141.14-142.2): in reality, Psellos is focused 
longer on the interpretation of Hermias, because he initially explains the Pla¬ 
tonic passage, and then, according to ‘the theologians of the Greeks’, that is. 


2 That is called 6 cpikotjocpot; par excellence by Hermias (Lucarini & Moreschini, 91.21; 96.26—in 
this passage is also recalled Proclus, ‘the companion’ of Hermias at the lessons of Syrianus). 

3 Already Dickie, who did not know Moreschini’s Alcuni Aspetti: “Syrianus' teaching undoubt¬ 
edly lies behind some of Hermias’ commentary, but we cannot really say with any assurance 
that Hermeias has done no more than copy out the notes which he took at Syrianus’ lectures” 

(437)- 

4 Frede 28. 

5 Jahn 315-319. 

6 Psellus 12-14. 

7 Bielmeier 52-53. 
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the pagan theologians (12.22 O’Meara), he gives a paraphrase of the entire the¬ 
ological section of the second book of the scholia,^ briefly recalling Hermias’ 
doctrine of the hierarchy of the gods, the divine principles, the distinction 
between substance and iSsa, the Suvdpsig of the soul, and the functions of the 
gods: that of ‘elevating’, which is proper to Zeus, of ‘placing’, which is proper to 
Hestia, and of ‘producing’, which is proper to Hera and to the goddesses who 
are generative of life (^cooyovoi 0 £a() (13.19-22). Therefore, Psellos states that we 
need to hrst explain what the iSsa of the soul is: 

We affirm, therefore, that the substance of each thing is the one that is 
found within it and, so to speak, the most unitary of all, while the form 
is the multiplicity and, so to speak, the elements: the soul in fact is one 
and multiple, and the iSsa of the soul are the multiplicity and the ele¬ 
ments. This is the meaning of the horses and the charioteer, of which Plato 
speaks. 

14.5 ff. 

Psellos recalls the explanation of Hermias (126.11-128.30; 136.11-18) and con¬ 
cludes, while adhering to the Christian faith: “We have explained the Pla¬ 
tonic doctrines in a Platonic way, which is equivalent to saying that we have 
explained ridiculous doctrines in a ridiculous way’’ (14.19-20, our translation). 

1.2 MarsiUo Ficino 

Being the author of the only commentary on the Phaedrus that has reached 
us, it is perhaps also for this reason that Hermias was regarded as an author¬ 
ity by the Platonists of the Renaissance, for which reason Marsilio Ficino also 
studied Hermias in his research on ancient sources concerning Platonic philos¬ 
ophy and its exegesis. Ficino did a Latin translation of Hermias’ scholia, which 
Allen places between 1474 and 1489, and Sheppard before 1469. Gentile thinks 
that it was done even earlier, as a document of the interest of Ficino in Plato’s 
Phaedrus, already revealed by him in the epistle De Divino Furore, which dates 
back to 1457. Ficino’s translation is preserved in the manuscript Vaticanus Lati- 
nus 5953, but was not revised by the author, which is why it was not published 
among his other translations and remains unpublished: Carlo Martino Lucarini 
has recently employed it for the new critical edition of Hermias. This means 


8 It is structured in the manner of his other paraphrases of pagan philosophical texts, like those 
of the Oracula Chaldaica. 
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that Ficino substantially rejected it, perhaps also, according to Gentile, due to 
the fact that the work of Hermias contained dangerous passages, such as the 
animation of statues (91.3 ff. = Ficino cc. i9iv-ig2r).® In any case, this translation 
is remarkably removed from the standard of the other Ficinian translations. 
Completed by Ficino at the beginning of his career, it is extremely literal (that 
is, it follows the parameters typical of the medieval translation), and conse¬ 
quently, it seeks to achieve the Latin reproduction of the Greek word, even 
at the cost of forming new terms that are almost monstrosities: it shows no 
stylistic care. His still poor mastery of Greek compelled Ficino not to translate 
certain parts of the original that, evidently, appeared difficult for him to under¬ 
stand: for example, all the citations of the ancient poets (Pindar, Homer, the 
Orphics), which are particularly difficult, are omitted, usually with an empty 
space; the same applies to some names, such as ‘Stesichorus’ and ‘Himera’ (the 
place of origin of Stesichorus: 86.22).'° 

Allen and Sheppard have shown conflicting opinions about the possibility 
that Ficino made use of Hermias’ scholia. Allen, at an earlier time, did not 
believe that materials derived from reading Hermias could be located in Ficino 
(Two Commentaries 121), while according to Sheppard {Influenees 97-109), both 
the Introduetion to the Phaedrus (written between 1469 and 1476) and the Com¬ 
mentary on the Symposion (composed in 1469), show the revival, on the part of 
Ficino, of the doctrine of the furores (among them the poetic Juror) (that is, the 
pav(ai), of which the Phaedrus speaks (244a ff.), and of their classification at the 
hands of Hermias (97.12 ff)." However, some years later, upon subjecting some 
Ficinian texts to further investigation, Allen also became aware of the presence 
of Hermias in the work of Ficino and indicated the passages in which this con¬ 
tact was evident (Allen, Phaedran Charioteer; Platonism ofMF). Continuing the 


9 Gentile 73; 80-84. However, the doctrine of the animation of the statues does not have 
such a strong impact in Hermias as in another text that interested Ficino, that is, the 
Hermetic Asclepius —and it is known how cautiously Ficino had to treat of it later (the 
bibliography is very ample in this regard; we mention only Moreschini, Hermes Christianas 
146-151). 

10 On the manuscript which Ficino would be using for his translation, see Lucarini II Contrib- 
uto. Some elements of the translation of Hermias were also examined by Allen & White 
39-47. Allen and White are focused on Hermias' ‘expanded lemmata’ (44-45), which are 
found in the Ficinian translation: in reality they are typical of many later manuscripts of 
Hermias, all derived from Parisinus BibL Nat. Graee. 1810, in that they put aside, next to the 
text of Hermias, also that of Plato, from which they can then easily get the expansion of 
the lemmas. 

11 Sheppard’s demonstration seems probative to us; it has also been accepted by Laurens 
311-312. 
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investigations of Sheppard and Allen, we want to see if the two fundamental 
arguments of Hermias’ scholia (that is to say theology and its interpretation of 
philosophical love) have found a confirmation in Marsilio Ficino. 

Ficino often mentions Hermias, but not just in regard to theology (which 
must have appeared distant from his Neoplatonic sources), but above all for 
the doctrine of the soul and demonology. In this sphere of problems Hermias 
has brought to Ficino an awareness of some doctrines of lamblichus (Allen, 
Platonism of MF 24^-246). 

The problem of the relationship between the soul and the daemons is con¬ 
sidered by Ficino in Theologia Platonica (xviii 9.2).'^ The stars and the dae¬ 
mons, he observes, emit their voice as animate beings.*^ Hermias had explained 
the well-known affirmation of Plato, that the daemon does not push Socrates to 
do something, but only restrains him, because it does not compel him. Socrates 
was inclined to do good and to dedicate himself to every right action, but it was 
not necessary that he be moved by others in his activity; if, however, he commit¬ 
ted an error, as he is human, then the daemon intervened (7i.24ff): it restrained 
him by making its voice heard. Ficino had previously presented his conclusion 
{TheoL Plat, xviii 6.4). 

Hermias*^ had stated that the soul is restrained from descending into mat¬ 
ter thanks to its familiarity with the ‘procession’ in heaven, just as on earth the 
life of living beings is connected to a certain way of living according to which 
one may follow a noble master (170.31-33). And there are also daemons who 
restrain the soul and prevent it from falling; others, however, are evil and lead 
to sin. When the soul is detached from the procession of those who follow the 
gods, it may encounter daemons, who give rise in it to the desire for a reality 
subject to becoming (ysvEaiq). Another fault of the soul is the forgetfulness of 
the intelligibles and the fact that it possesses a power STEpOTioioq xai ysveaioup- 
yoq (171.4). But there actually exist two species of daemons: those who choose 
us, by virtue of them being our protectors, and those whom we address, so that 
they may help us in our pursuit of virtue. 


12 Quoted by us according to Platonic TheologyVols. 5 & 6 (Hankins & Bowen). The references 
of Ficino to Hermias, identified by Hankins and Bowen, greatly simplify and facilitate the 
interpretation of the passages. 

13 Similiter stellae quoque omnes et daemones voces faciles facile formant, et sicut absque 
passione ulla sunt ibi sensus, sic et voces, alterius certe specie generisque quam nostrae. 
Haec Plotinus et Hermias. 

14 The passage of the scholia is rightly identified by Ficino: we need to appreciate, in my 
opinion, the philological astuteness of Ficino when he identifies the most fitting passages 
and conducts a proper exegesis of them. 
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Ficino returns to this passage of Hermias in TheoL Plat, xvi 7.14. The soul, 
which is of divine origin, is not corrupt and is not constrained by the body to 
do anything, but for love of an animated body, which is its work and its tool, it 
is turned spontaneously toward that body, abandoning its state for the purpose 
of drawing the body toward itself. 

Ficino refutes a particular aspect of the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls (that is, that the soul effectively enters into an animal body) by making 
reference, among other Neoplatonists, to Hermias ( TheoL Plat, xvii 3.10).*® Her¬ 
mias had observed, in fact, that the soul of man because of the transmigration 
does not materially enter into the body of an animal (178.6; cf 169.27; 171.12), 
but that a union occurs of a rational soul with another, irrational, soul.*® Even 
Hermias, in fact, had taken part in the discussion, motivated by Platonic inter¬ 
preters starting from Porphyry, of whether the human soul that has become 
guilty of committing evil actually enters into the bodies of animals in its trans¬ 
migration, or whether it lives together with them. The same issue is resumed a 
little later {TheoL Plat, xvii 4.4). 


2 The Theology of Hermias: Orphism 

We discussed the theology of Hermias at length in our previous work, so we see 
no need to repeat our considerations, which we will confirm here. In short: Her¬ 
mias, following the tradition common to the Neoplatonists, frequently makes 
recourse to the auetorltates of the poets, who provide conhrmation of his 
observations about Plato’s text and his philosophical speculations. This char¬ 
acterizes the seholla In Phaedrum, which are particularly interested in poet- 
philosophers, who they cite frequently. Hermias leans strongly on a certain 
type of wisdom, which we can call, availing ourselves of the term that he him¬ 
self employs, ‘theology’. Theology possesses—as it was affirmed for example 
by Plutarch—its own dignity insofar as it constitutes a form, albeit not logical, 
which it is still worthy of respect and philosophical reflection (Moreschini, Alla 
Seuola 532). The Neoplatonists also share this conviction, and Hermias along 
with them. This is stated at 78.15-ig and reaffirmed by the fact that “Everywhere 
Socrates celebrates the theologians and poets inspired by god and Homer’’ 
(82.12-13, our translation). Explaining Phaedr. 243a, he affirms: 


15 Cf. Commentum in Phaedrum cum summis capitulorum, ch. xxv (Allen, Phaedran Chario¬ 
teer 173). 

16 This seems to have been the explanation of Porphyry. 
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However, the error related to mythology consists in the error related to 
theology: in fact, mythology is a form of theology. However, not to sensi¬ 
bly focus on mythology, that is to say not to sensibly grasp the thought of 
myth-makers, but to follow what appears on the surface, this is an error 
related to mythology. And that was what happened to Socrates for having 
insulted love: even if this concerned licentious love, love always has that 
name. This, therefore, was the error related to mythology. 

78,15-22 LUCARINI-MORESCHINI 

It is known that Neoplatonic philosophy nurtures a strong interest in ancient 
theosophies, maybe also renewed in recent and contemporaneous times: it is 
enough to think of the strong presence of the OracuLa Chaldaica and of the 
Orphic poems in the writings of Proclus and Damascius (Saffrey, Les neopLa- 
toniciens); Saffrey has attracted attention to some of the titles of the works of 
Syrianus, which had been discussed by Proclus and which aim to explain the 
Theology of Orpheus and illustrate the On the Harmony of Orpheus, Pythagoras 
and Plato with the Oraeies (Saffrey, Aeeorder 36-37).*'^ Hermias, therefore, hts 
well into this philosophical-religious conception. Saffrey has highlighted the 
importance that the Orphic revelation has for Proclus ( Tim. iii 168.14). The Neo- 
platonists want to undertake a gigantic systemization effort of all the revealed 
data: mythology, Orphism, Pythagoreanism, Platonism, and Chaldaic theology. 
The Neoplatonic exegetical method, therefore, will be able to hnd Platonism 
in any mythological, Chaldaic, or philosophical text, but also, on the contrary, 
with an almost inconceivable and unlikely tour de foree, of rediscovering in any 
part of the argumentation of Plato’s Parmenides, the various classes of the gods 
of the Oraeula Chaidaiea (P. Hadot, Theoiogie 31-33). 

Hermias’ theology derives above all from Orphism, as we have demonstrated 
(Moreschini, Alia seuoia 536-549), and as was conhrmed in the same venue by 
Luc Brisson, who came to the conclusion that “on ne pent considerer come 
inutile et encombrant tout recours a des considerations religieuses dans un 
commentaire a Platon et a Aristote, et cela tout simplement parce que philoso- 
phie et religion sont inseparables dans ce genre de travail’’ (495). 

According to Hermias, Plato consciously follows the doctrines that had been 
proposed by the theologians (155.1-2). Plato reveals in an apophatic way what 
he found having been told in a cataphatic way by them: for instance, he called 
‘without color’ what the theologian had called ‘Night’ (156.20-22). Plato was 
not the first to speak of the charioteer and the horses of the soul, but rather 


17 The connection between Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato is also asserted by Syrianus 
(Kroll, Syriani 10.10-11). 
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he was preceded by poets who had god within themselves (evSeoi): Homer, 
Orpheus, Parmenides, “but the topic was treated by them without even saying 
the cause, as they were precisely £V 0 £Oi, and spoke in the highest poetic enthu¬ 
siasm” (127.31-33, our translation). Still: if Plato says that the poets here on 
earth had not yet said anything of the super-celestial place, he means the large 
number of common poets here on earth, so excepting Homer and Orpheus. He 
therefore refers to numerous poets and technikoi, with the exception of Homer 
and Orpheus. If, then, he also includes these two poets, he excepts Apollo and 
the choir of the Muses (153.6-16). Even in the Timaeus (42d) Plato repeats what 
the theologian had said about the cave of the Night: in fact, he affirms that Zeus 
‘creates’ and ‘establishes laws’ (169.13-16). 


3 Hermias’ Theology: The Oracula Chaldaica 

Among the theological poets present in Hermias’ scholia there are also the 
Oracula Chaldaica, cited with the usual term of xa Xoyia, and that had been 
evaluated in a particular way by Neoplatonism starting from lamblichus, and by 
the very master of Hermias, Syrianus, whose work On the Harmony of Orpheus, 
Pythagoras and Plato with the Oracles we mentioned above. However, the Orac¬ 
ula certainly did not have, for Hermias, the same importance as the Orphic 
texts: Hermias adduces them as conhrmation, but certainly not as a text that 
can explain the passage of Plato he is discussing. There are three fragments 
(Moreschini 535): frag. 174 des Places, in the context of the explanation of the 
self-moving soul (115.9); frag- 23 (which Couvreur had not identihed, but had 
considered part of an unknown Orphic verse), which must show the triadic- 
ity of all that is perfect*® (164.17); frag. 53, which must explain the nature of the 
heat that pervades the soul under the effect of love, as we read in Plato {Phaedr. 
2510): the Xoyia say that heat becomes diffused in the universe at the hands of 
the cosmic soul, in order the universe has life (193.4). 

Not a quote, but a reference to the Oracula Chaldaica (frag. 104 des Places) 
is found in the course of a long discussion about the soul, which having lost its 
wings, falls down until it does not stick to anything solid {Phaedr. 246b): 

Having dehned ‘solid’ that which is material, it is evident that he does not 

want to dehne the eternal vehicle of the soul as ‘solid’, because it is not 


18 The Chaldaic origin of this fragment was recently confirmed by Seng (60), who connects 
it with frag. 31 des Places. 
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three-dimensional, but flat, because it is thin and immaterial, and this 
is the reason he urges us to ‘not deepen the surface’ and not to make it 
earthly and damp through a filthy life. 

136.26-30 

‘Theology’, therefore, according to Hermias, is that of the poets, like Orpheus or 
the authors of the Chaldaic logia. A theosophy that does not have this support 
or this origin does not attract the attention of the Neoplatonists, and there¬ 
fore not even Hermias. This is confirmed by the fact that twice Hermias cited 
Hermes Trismegistus, who enjoyed great fame starting from the third century, 
but in an absolutely dim and superficial way. The first citation (99.3-17) places 
together Trismegistus and the Sibyls in a generic way, for whom Hermias (and 
perhaps already Syrianus) evidently had little interest: 

What is said about the Sibyl is so extraordinary that it seems mythologi¬ 
cal. Certainly, many Sibyls existed, and all had chosen a life of prophecy, 
and perhaps all had chosen a reason for calling themselves ‘Sibyl’, just like 
Hermes Trismegistus, who is said to have gone numerous times to Egypt 
and who recalls about himself and the third time he had been called ‘Her¬ 
mes’ (it is also said that there are three Orpheuses among the Thracians). 
Perhaps, therefore, they also took these names because of the fact that 
they have lived together, and remember that this Sibyl, this Erythraean 
Sibyl of which we are now speaking, was originally called Herophile. They 
say that she suddenly stepped forward and called each by name, spoke 
in verse, and that for a short time assumed the perfect form of a human 
being. 

The second passage in which Hermias speaks of Trismegistus is when he com¬ 
ments on Phaedr. 248e-249a, in which Plato says that the philosopher in the 
third revolution of a thousand years, if he has chosen three times to live the 
philosophical life, regains his wings and therefore abandons this world (176.11- 

15): 


Since in order to return to the post (tov dTroxaGiaTdpsvov) one must be 
a philosopher three times, again, three times a thousand years become 
three thousand: perhaps Plato drew this particular from history, because 
perhaps Hermes was also called this, that is, ‘Trismegistus’, in the sense 
that he had been a philosopher here on earth three times and the third 
time had recognized himself. 
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Hermias, therefore, ignores the ancient traditions about Hermes Trismegis- 
tus and tries to explain the nickname according to the words of the 

Phaedrus, unlike all the other attempts of those who were interested in him.'® 


4 The D emonology of Hermias 

The scholia in PLatonis Phaedrum is the only exegetical work on the Phaedrus 
from antiquity that remains intact.^® It is logical, therefore, that Hermias has 
dealt with the problem of the daemon of Socrates and of its voice, and it is inter¬ 
esting to see that middle-Platonic demonology is still present at the height of 
Neoplatonism, even if, logically, it is interpreted according to the Neoplatonic 
criteria and doctrines. A brief treatment of demonology is found at 66.16- 
74.16, preceded by some considerations: everything that is above and beyond 
the genre of daemons possesses good in a uniform way (povosiScoq) (62.14-26), 
because the difference between good and evil begins with the daemons. There 
are two types of daemons: those that adorn and monitor the world; others, 
higher than them, send punishments so that the souls are turned toward a per¬ 
fect and higher life; thus we must attract the hrst and ward off the second. 

Then comes the discussion about Phaedrus, Socrates, and his daemon. Soc¬ 
rates thought he was capable of explaining to Phaedrus what beauty there is in 
his soul, but the daemon that oversaw the activities and thought of Socrates, 
and knew everything about him and Phaedrus, prevented him from leaving 
(69.29-33; cf Phaedr. 242b). Consequently, there exists a daemon that watches 
over (sqjsaToq) Socrates and still holds him in the world of becoming (ysvEan;), 


19 Even Hermias, therefore, does not manage to understand why Hermes had been called 
‘Trismegistus’, that is, three times great: a question that was posed starting from the Suda, 
because the Egyptian origin of the definition ‘thrice greatest' was unknown. The problem 
of the name ‘Trismegistus’ was confronted various times in the European Middle Ages and 
Byzantine theology: for example, the Suda interpreted that title in the sense that ‘three 
times greatest’ corresponds to the divine greatness of the Father, of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit (s.v. 'Epp% 6 Tpio’pey^o'Top, A. Adler (1931), Suidae Lexikon, Lipsiae: Teubner). 

20 There are numerous passages of the scholia in which Hermias makes reference to middle- 
and Neoplatonic demonology, even if he does not construct a comprehensive discussion. 
We shall give some examples. What is the meaning of daimon (42-43)? What is the func¬ 
tion of the daemon (52.5-8)? The daemon moves the various parts of the soul, just as the 
gods also do (89.21). The usual division of the demigods, placed after the gods: angels— 
daemons—heroes; their souls have ‘horses' (according to Plato’s Phaidros) corresponding 
to their nature (131.6-9). The angels and the gods (143.16-17); the gods and the daemons 
(142.11-15). 
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SO that he ends his discourse and proposes the arguments that have to do with 
love that is divine and elevated (dvaycoYoq) (67.4-7). This is why Socrates does 
not want to speak anymore insofar as he is man, but his daemon, who knew 
everything, and knew the conditions and attitudes of the souls and the right 
moments, restrains him, so that he could propose the most enthusiastic and the 
most perfect and highest arguments about love: the daemon knew, in fact, that 
Phaedrus would have benefitted from Socrates’ speech (68.3-7). The daemon 
intervenes because it is not a part of the soul of Socrates, nor is it philosophy 
itself, as some have believed:^* in fact, philosophy often invites one to do some¬ 
thing, it does not dissuade one from doing it (as would occur if the daemon was 
a symbol of philosophy) (70.3-9). 

Here Hermias proposes a true and proper, even if brief, treatise of demonol- 
ogy (70.11-74.16) based on the well-known doctrine of the Symposium, in order 
to make some corrections that are probably derived from the teaching of Syr- 
ianus. As is typical of a philosophy organized in an organic way, demonology, 
which in the Symposium was a myth, in the scholia becomes a doctrine, as it was 
in middle-Platonism. According to Hermias, there exist, aside from intermedi¬ 
ary daemons, daemons that are located above and beyond us and that direct us 
toward the good because they watch over our life: we, in fact, cannot always be 
masters of our life just as we are not masters of our nature. There must, rather, 
exist something that is concerned with us, governs us, and completely directs 
our life. If you say that this entity is the god, then you name a transcendent 
cause (E^EpvjpEvov a’lTiov), which is not exact, because that which watches over 
our life must be in contact with us (Trpoasx^? vjpcov). Now, this is the daemon 
that took our lot, as one reads in Resp. 6igbc (66.1-15), and which actualizes 
everything that we have chosen (70.16-26). 

Not everyone is aware of the presence and supervision (sTuaTaala) that this 
daemon exercises over us, because it takes a lot of affinity with it and a lot of 
‘conversion’ of the soul toward it. To be intimate with the daemon and feel with 
it (auva(a0v]an;) it is necessary that the soul has chosen certain things and that 
the daemon has been assigned to it, in such a way that the soul is immedi¬ 
ately turned toward the daemon and is always with it (auTOU that is. 


21 The exegetes to whom Hermias refers are not, unfortunately, specified. Hermias also says 
that this explanation, that the daemon is not a part of the soul and is not identified with 
philosophy, 7roW.dxi? pev EipTjxai (70.5): whose explanation? That of Syrianus in the course 
of his teaching? The affirmation seems a little generic, in the sense that Hermias is perhaps 
referring to the entire complex of his commentary, in which the soul is never identified 
with a daemon or with philosophy. 
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it must have drunk the necessary amount^^ from the cup of the waters of 
the Lethe to be able to descend toward the so as to not forget the 

will and the supervision of its daemon. The other souls, rather, like the souls 
of those who have chosen to be tyrants or to feed on their children, are not 
turned toward their daemon, but are motivated like irrational beasts, com¬ 
pletely devoid of judgment, and also live here on earth without being under 
the watch of a daemon (70.27-71.8). Consequently, perceiving or not perceiving 
the presence of one’s daemon depends on the fact that some souls are turned 
toward it (others are not) and on the fact that they have not drunk enough the 
waters of the Lethe. It also depends on the order of the whole (TCt^iq tou nm- 
Toq), because the order makes it so that one is apt to perceive the presence of 
the daemon (while another person is not), and a body was given to one (a dif¬ 
ferent body to another), so that they have the signs (aupjSoXa) of one kind or 
another with regard to their visible body, the pneuma, and the soul itself: Her- 
mias asserts the existence of the pneuma of the soul, even if Hermias does not 
speak of the ‘vehicle’ (o)(v]pa) (71.8-14). The contact between the honest man 
and the daemon already occurs in this life, this contact occurs through certain 
signs (auj.ij 3 oXa) and signals, through which human beings notice whether or 
not the daemon diverts them from something; the symbols can be various, like 
a weasel running, or a cloak that gets caught in a tree, or a rock that falls, or 
thunder that is sent down.^^ However, most live the lives of beasts (71.15-23). 

Why is it that the daemon never pushes Socrates to do something, but only 
restrains him from doing it? Various explanations of this fact can be given. 
Socrates, as with other human beings, was inclined to do good and to dedicate 
himself to every right action, which is why there could be need for a daemon 
that, when necessary, restrained him (71.24-31). Another logical explanation is 
that, if the daemon aims to push Socrates toward a spiritual ascent (dvaycoYi)), 
it did so by keeping him from doing many other things (74.31-33). And why did 
the daemon not push Socrates toward something? In order Socrates were not 
like an irrational being or directed by others, who do not act of their ovm will, 
but he were^''^ self-moving like the rational soul (74.34-75.1). But if he made a 
mistake, insofar as he is man, then the daemon intervened (72.2-3). Neverthe- 


22 As says the Republic in the passage cited above. ‘Necessary’ is to be understood as enough 
to forget the previous life, but not to forget that souls have been assigned to a daemon. 

23 I mean the episode of the voice of the daemon, heard only by Socrates, and not by Phae- 
drus, who also was present (Phaedr. 242bc). 

24 Perhaps we need to correct the text, which I also published along with Lucarini: prjSe was 
caused by the preceding prjSEv, so it should read dV.d 6? jiuxi) koyiKyj auToxlvTjxo?. 
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less, it can be said that the daemon also incites Socrates to do something, as is 
the case when it does not let Socrates leave until after he has purified himself 
for having committed a sin against the god: such a prohibition was a kind of an 
exhortation. Hermias concludes by summarizing his reasoning (72.7-13) in a 
very didactic way, worthy of a school teacher, and then goes on to explain how 
it is possible that Socrates has heard a voice. 

How can a daemon have a voice? The one Socrates heard was daemonic— 
otherwise Phaedrus too would have heard it. It is therefore necessary to inves¬ 
tigate how the voices of the daemons work and, all in all, whether the daemons 
emit voices (72.13-16). In the first book of his treatise Problems of the Soul (1V3) 
Plotinus admits that the daemon could have a voice, because the voice is “a 
blow to the air,” and the daemons dwell in the air (72.16-18). On the other 
hand, divine men (that is, Homer, of whom is cited p 323 = X 119, along with 
another verse from an unknovm author cited by Herodotus in 147) attributed 
the voice to the gods of the sky and to the whole world. This is why we must 
find a common reason that is suitable for all beings who speak, in one way 
or another, and that explains how types of higher animate beings have sen¬ 
sations. 

The explanation follows. Our knowledge is attained through two phenom¬ 
ena: the pathos that concerns the instrument of sensation (like the pupil, which 
sees, or any other instrument) and the knowledge of the sensation, which is a 
pathos. Now, knowledge exists in the living beings that are superior to us, but 
the pathos does not (72.26-73.1). For example, the body of the sun does not have 
sensations through pathos, since sensation concerns the body. 

But the body of the sun is in all respects knowing, all seeing, and all hear¬ 
ing, just as even our ‘vehicle of the soul’ after separation from this our 
material body is luminous and pure, in all respects sensitive, and in all 
respects sees and hears. 

73.1-6 


The divine and ancient men attribute to the celestial gods cognitive powers, to 
which the powers of sensation also belong (that is, even the sensations are a 
form of knowledge), but they disagree about the appetitive powers (opsxTUojv). 
Plotinus also gives them this (iv 4.8), lamblichus denies it (68.23). 

As for the voice of the daemons, it is not material: it is not what occurs 
through the blow imprinted on the air and noise (ijioqjoi), it is not through the 
arteries and similar instruments as in us, nor does it need intermediate air, but, 
as we have attributed to daemons a type of sensation that is different from 
ours—that is, capable of knowing, but not subject to pathos —so they also have 
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a voice that is different and of their same element (auaxoixov auTOiq): in fact, 
they emit the voice in a different way from us and we receive in a different way 
what is participated by us (73.11-16). Just how the sun as such does not burn, 
but there is a vital heat within it and quickening that does not strike (airkv]- 
KToq), but the air receives the light that comes from the sun suffering pathos 
and is inflamed (xauaTixwq), thus, we feel the word of the daemon in a way that 
is subject to pathos despite the fact that in him^® harmony reigns and its voice 
is of a different type. We do not listen with our ears nor do we have a sensible 
vision, but, since in the pneuma of the soul there exist the most important and 
most exemplary and most pure sensations, it is evidently through them that 
our soul hears and sees the divine apparitions (73.16-25). The goddess Athena, 
who appeared to Achilles, to the exclusion of all of those present (cf. A198), is 
an example:^® the example of Athena was traditional in the Platonic school; it 
appears in Plutarch, Apuleius, and Maximus of Tyre. A communion therefore 
occurs between the vehicle of the daemon and that of our soul: the vehicle of 
the daemon does not use the language and the organs of the voice, but the soul 
of the daemon with its only desire emits a movement and a harmonious and 
meaningful sound. The human soul perceives it through the sensation that is 
found in its luminous vehicle (73.25-74.2).^'^ 

There is, therefore, a daemon that guides the soul in conformity with its sub¬ 
stance (xax’ oua(av). The soul in the course of its life may encounter various 
daemons, not only the one who is transcendent according to its substance, 
because it never leaves the soul, but other more particular daemons, which 
oversee its actions. If the soul chooses the lot that conforms to its personal 
god^® and is joined to the daemon that is subject to that god, from time to 
time it enters into contact with other daemons, which partially oversee its var¬ 
ious (and precisely partial) actions. If the soul lives in a licentious way, it falls 
under the power of a daemon that is subject to the passions and it is devas¬ 
tated by evils,^® while if it takes possession of itself and lives in a purer way. 


25 Perhaps we should accept the correction of Ast: aiiTO), instead of auxot? of the manuscripts, 
which we have kept. 

26 These are traditional argumentations, which date back to middle-Platonism, from the 
times of Plutarch and, in the Latin world, of Apuleius (Moreschini (2015) 136-142). 

27 We maintain, of course, the manuscript reading aiiyoEiSet, corrected by Couvreur into 
dpXOEiSst for the fact that dpxoEiSscrTEpai is found a little earlier (73.23). 

28 That is, as Bernard explains (164, note 250), the god which the soul follows, as Plato 
explains further along (247a ff; 252c ff), and as Hermias also explains, in the corresponding 
passages. 

29 Elsewhere (170.28-31) Hermias states that the fall of the soul occurs not only because it 
is no longer together with the servants of the gods and because it is not capable of see- 
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it is placed under a daemon whose look is more agreeable. In this way the soul 
changes the daemons that watch over it, but without changing its destiny. For 
example, each person has the power, through his or her own actions, to put 
himself or herself under the reality of a slave or the reality that is beneficial,^® 
and this is the meaning of the Platonic words {Republic hiye): “You will not be 
assigned a daemon, but you will choose a daemon” (74.3-16). 

If Socrates heard the voice of a daemon, therefore, it was because the soul of 
the daemon emitted its voice in a non-sensory way and the soul of Socrates per¬ 
ceived it, in the same non-sensory way, but only through its luminous vehicle. 
Hermias therefore proposes a solution that is closer to that of Plutarch, accord¬ 
ing to which contact occurs between the intellect of the man and the intellect 
of the daemon, while the ‘western’ interpretations (of Apuleius and Chalcid- 
ius) did not experience difficulty in interpreting the daemon’s voice as a true 
sensitive voice, in the manner of the human voice, while being different from 
it.3i 


5 The Individual Soul and Its Vehicle 

The question about the soul and its vehicle constitutes an important problem 
of Neoplatonism: it is a complex web of intertwined doctrines concerning and 
centered on the material and intellectual functions of the soul, such as those 
of the ‘spirit’ {pneuma), ‘fantasy’ (phantasia), and ‘object of fantasy’ {eidolon). 
The Neoplatonists were questioning how it is possible to place the descent of 
the individual soul from a metaphysically determined region (the cosmic soul) 
or from a super-celestial region, to ultimately reach the terrestrial world. This 
doctrine must address very specific problems: it must “explain how the two het¬ 
erogeneous realities in man, the soul and the body, constitute a living unit, both 
capable of a sensible experience and of a rational activity” (Zambon 307).^^ 


ing intelligible realities, but also because it encounters daemons who stir in it a desire for 
YEvecn? (that is the term with which Hermias usually defines the created reality, cf 172.12; 
175.15 etc.). 

30 That is, the daemon, as Bernard translates (164). 

31 See Moreschini (2015) 139-141. 

32 Marsilio Ficino had already seen the problem clearly, expressing himself in more or less 
the same way {De vita caelitus compamnda iii 1.531 ed. Basileensis): if only the intellect 
and the body exist, no contact between them would be possible, due to the total differ¬ 
ence in their nature. To overcome this roadblock, it is necessary to have a soul, which has 
a mediative function and unites everything that is reciprocally distant. 
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Likewise, it is necessary to clarify the corresponding problem, that of the soul’s 
ascent to heaven, a conception considered by some to be ‘eastern’, and purely 
Greek by others.^^ 

To summarize the essential points of the question, the descent of the soul, 
which is per se immaterial, in a material element (which is the terrestrial 
world), and its return to the heavens, are made possible only by the fact that 
the soul takes upon itself an element that allows contact between the imma¬ 
terial and the material. This element is the pneuma, whose nature is on the 
border between the two realities. More specihcally (and this doctrine was not 
accepted by all Neoplatonists), the soul bedecks itself with the pneuma when 
it passes through the planets to descend to earth, and casts it off when it goes 
through them to return to the heavens. The pneuma therefore constitutes the 
material nature of the body of the soul, and, together, its vehicle (oxqpo:).^''^ The 
doctrine of the astral body seems to have been clearly formulated, for the hrst 
time, by Galen {deplac. Hipp. etPlat. vii 474.22-27 De Lacy); then developed by 
Porphyry, Plotinus, and lamblichus, and manifested in two distinct traditions. 
One represented the astral body as an integral part of the soul (lamblichus 
and Hierocles), the other considered it as a him added to the soul during its 
descent through the celestial spheres and returned to them from the soul upon 
its ascent (Plotinus, Porphyry, Oracula Chaldaica). Proclus deepens this doc¬ 
trine and imagines three additional types of vehicles of the soul.^® 

The doctrine of the pneuma is also present in Hermias, who develops it in a 
way that Aujoulat calls ‘original’,^® but certainly fragmentary, because Hermias 
was not writing a treatise, but a commentary, and therefore he had to adapt his 


33 The bibliography in this regard is vast: cf. I.P. Culianu; C.O. Tommasi 618-625. 

34 The doctrine of the astral body and the history of it were displayed clearly and summa¬ 
rized with the lucidity that is typical of the great scholars, by Dodds first (313-321). The 
Neoplatonists believed they could find an anticipation of this doctrine already in Plato 
himself, and linked to Phaedr. 113d; Phaedr. 247b; Tim. 4ie and 440, 69c. Dodds, rightly, 
only considers the attestation of Tim. 4ie viable, where the stars are compared to chariots. 
Elsewhere, rather (Tim. iii 238.20, edited by Diehl), Proclus attributes the origin of this 
doctrine to Aristotle, as Themistius already did (comm, de anima 32), according to whom 
the auyoeiSE? oxvjpa is dvd^oyov to the fifth body (Dodds 315). 

35 On this question cf recently Hoffmann 877-878. 

36 Cf Aujoulat 309. Aujoulat rightly highlights the difference that exists between Hierocles, 
student of Plutarch of Athens, and Hermias, student of Syrianus, on the problem of the 
luminous body of the soul (289), but I am not in agreement with him, when he does 
not clarify the difference between the vehicle-pneuma of the soul, which corresponds to 
the Neoplatonic doctrine, and the vehicle of the soul in its celestial life—which is not a 
pneuma. The wagon mentioned in the Phaedrus is not the vehicle of which the Neopla¬ 
tonists speak (and Hermias with them). 
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observations to the passages of the Phaedrus. We have already observed some 
aspects of this earlier, about the problem of the voice of the Socratic daemon: 
contact takes place between the human soul and the daemon, precisely thanks 
to the pneuma, which is present in both. Hermias asserts the existence of the 
vehicle of the soul (73.5), which, being pure and luminous, is completely and 
everywhere capable of knowledge (oXov Si’ oXou eutiv aia 0 v]Tix 6 v). There is con¬ 
tact (xoivcovia yhsTai) between the vehicle of the daemon and the vehicle of the 
soul of Socrates, because the daemon of Socrates is only seen by him, and in a 
non-material way (73.28); and in any case the daemon can influence the moral 
conduct of the soul, or vice versa, the soul can choose a daemon that conforms 
to its moral conduct. Also Synesius {somn. 17.2) asserts that the soul and the 
pneuma are similar, both in physique and in behavior, making reference pre¬ 
cisely to the Phaedrus (246d): 

Either with spontaneous motion the pneuma rises high, thanks to its heat 
and its dryness (and that is what is meant by ‘wings of the soul’, and not 
anything else we think Heraclitus alludes to with “wise is the dry soul’’).^^ 

Like the s’iScoXov, which is the pneuma become opaque and terrestrial, drags 
the soul beneath the ground in the muddy element, thus, once it is stripped of 
its foreign elements on earth and is passing through the celestial spheres, the 
pneuma, having become a thin ethereal casing, unites the soul to the divinity. 
Therefore, it is the pneuma that produces the rise or descent of the soul (Synes., 
somn. 10.2-11.1). 

In his explanation of Plato’s words, that it is necessary to consider the pas¬ 
sions and the works of the nature of the soul, both that of man and that of the 
gods (245c), Hermias states that the human soul is similar to the soul of the 
gods, of the angels, of the daemons, and of the heroes (106.13-21; 131.6-9), and 
he also has the opportunity to explain the functions of the pneuma: if the doxa 
of man wants to see one of the sensible objects, his free choice (v) TTpoalpEaiq) 
starts the process and arouses and stimulates the pneuma, and vice versa the 
sensation, through the rays of the eyes, turning back, announces what he saw 
to the pneuma, and the pneuma, in turn, announces it to the doxa (129.25-29). 

Also the passage of the Oracula Chaldaica (fr. 104 des Places), which we have 
examined above, explicitly mentions the vehicle of the soul: Hermias, recom¬ 
mends not weighing it down by making it wet—just as, according to Synesius, 
“wise is the dry soul”: wet and dry are, therefore, Chaldaic symbols for indicat¬ 
ing the vivacity and heaviness of the intellect. 


37 This passage was the object of Saudelli’s interpretation, 243-244. 
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The vehicle of the soul is also called in an interesting passage 

(2oi.24ff.), which has parallels both with Porphyry (abstin. i 31 and ii 46) and 
with Origen and the Christian-Alexandrian tradition:^® 

When the soul descends into becoming (ysvEaiq) and approaches the seis¬ 
mic changes that are here on earth, it takes on more than a chiton, and this 
is why (Plato) speaks of other horses, which assume a relationship with 
the body, and attributes them corporeal forms and imprints and shapes 
and divisions and ambitions, since this soul has by now entered into a 
relationship with this body and participates in its vital passions. 


38 The term xucov had been taken by Origen from Gen 3:21, where it is said that Adam and 
Eve after the fall clothed themselves with the SepjtdTivoi xucovep. Origen asserts that xucov 
indicates the propensity of the soul to passion. This has already been observed by Bouf- 
fartigue (1977, 37-41), whom Aujoulat references (1991 p. 297, no. 50), even if Bouffartigue 
does not deepen his study of the problem. 



Hermias’ Theotaxonomy 


Carl O’Brien 


1 Introduction 

As a “minor” Neoplatonist, Hermias is chiefly noted today for his family con¬ 
nections rather than for anything he produced: his wife, Aedesia, was a relation 
of his instructor, Syrianus. According to Damascius, he lacked originality, was 
unable to defend his position in debate and could not come up with persuasive 
arguments independently (Damascius’ biography of Isidore 74-76). It is easy 
to dismiss his Commentary on the Phaedrus, his only surviving work, as sim¬ 
ply his notes from Syrianus’ lectures. Hermias’ own relative obscurity, however, 
should not mask the importance of this commentary. One might argue that 
given Hermias’ lack of originality, the work can be regarded as a fairly faithful 
representation of the views of Syrianus. This position would seem to be rein¬ 
forced by Damascius’ comments that Hermias was a diligent student with an 
excellent memory who was loyal to the ideas of Syrianus and by his seeming 
inability to advance beyond the doctrines of his master.' It should be noted at 
this point, though, that the extent to which Hermias simply transmits the views 
of his teacher or whether he himself adds original material has not been satis- 
factorarily resolved.^ That the basis of the theotaxonomy are Syrianus’ lectures 
would seem to be indicated at r6r.r3-26, where Hermias records his and Pro- 
clus’ difficulties with the account and Syrianus’ solution (though it still does 
not clarify the extent of Hermias’ contribution).^ 

One particularly noteworthy feature of the work is the fact that it contains a 
theotaxonomy or classification of the gods (rather than a theogony), a feature 


1 Bernard makes the valid point that Damascius had a tendency to judge negatively (21). 

2 Damascius’ comments would not lead one to feel much hope that Hermias added much here, 
Zeller and Martano were of the opinion that the theotaxonomy was Hermias’ only original 
contribution and Tarrant and Baltzly take a more balanced view. Dickie 437 notes the situa¬ 
tion with the far more philosophically-significant Proclus and the claim that his sixth essay 
on the Republic is simply a transcription of Syrianus’ account, based largely on Proclus’ own 
false modesty (In Rem. Publ. 71.22-27). 

3 Hermias had a difficulty with how the soul could glimpse the Nyktes (which here represent 
knowledge, moderation and justice since they are so far removed from the heavenly realm). 
Proclus was concerned with the necessity of procession if each god only brings forth itself 
It should be noted that neither Syrianus nor Proclus are mentioned by name in this section; 
Proclus is simply referred to as a companion. 
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of the work which proved of some interest to Marsilio Ficino.^ The purpose of 
this paper will be to analyse the central features of this theotaxonomy and con¬ 
textualise it in terms of developments within the Neoplatonic tradition. Even if 
it is not possible to rehabilitate Hermias to any appreciable extent—given the 
claim that the theotaxonomy comes from Syrianus after all—it should at least 
be possible to underline the fact that the Commentary as a whole possesses far 
greater signihcance than it has generally been accorded.® 

The idea of a theotaxonomy—particularly one concerning itself with demi¬ 
urgic activity—in a commentary on the Phaedrus might seem a little surpris¬ 
ing. The Timaeus, was, after all, the dialogue which most extensively addressed 
the issue of world-generation, while the Phaedrus is more usually associated 
with love and madness. Hermias, though, expends considerable energy upon 
his exegesis of Phdr. 246a-259b, the description of the charioteer and horses of 
the soul following in the train of the god to which it has been assigned, using it 
as an opportunity to outline a theological hierarchy, as well as to explain other 
matters such as the nature of the soul at 126.20-34.® Hermias also interprets 
Plato’s description of the charioteer feeding his horses at the manger (Phdr. 
247e; in Phdr. 156) as an allegory of how divine providence (as well as thought) 
works. Divine souls have access to all of their capacities (135.1-4) and provide 
for the cosmos (irpovoouai tou xoapou) as do perfect human souls. Hermias’ 
understanding of the soul as containing an element higher than any kind of rea¬ 
son and which is comparable to the One, a characteristic Neoplatonic feature, 
allows him to link his discussion of the soul with the metaphysical structure of 
the universe. 

Theotaxonomies were particularly influential in Neoplatonic scholarship 
from lamblichus on. Hermias’ work contains many of the chief lamblichean 
features, such as the positing of the One beyond the Good or the means in 
which he divided the intelligible world, as well as the gods, into numerous 
subcategories (Allen (1980), 111). His method of working is to take consecutive 
passages of the original and to quote more loosely than Proclus, citing only the 


4 Ficino translated the work into Latin; his doctrine of inspiration and notion of the Juror div- 
inus enabling the ascent of the soul was influenced by Hermias’ discussion of the inspired 
states (poetic inspiration, the mysteries, prophecy and, most importantly, love) found in the 
Phaedrus. Cf Sheppard, 102. Allen (1980), 129 points out, though, that Hermias was not a major 
influence on Ficino's own Phaedrus Commentary. 

5 Though it is clear that the winds are about to change: in addition to Bernard’s commentary 
and German translation, as well as the the Teubner text of Lucarini & Moreschini, the forth¬ 
coming Share & Baltzly English translation—^volume 1 is already published with volume 2 
announced for October 2019—^will certainly render the Commentary more accessible. 

6 The immortality of the soul and its relationship to oneness and multiplicity is treated. 
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opening phrase of the passage which he intends to discuss, while the length 
of the passages which he works with vary according to the subject-matter (Dil¬ 
lon 63). The signihcance, as well as the derivative nature of the work, is fur¬ 
ther illustrated as six of the seven fragments which Dillon has identihed from 
lamblichus’ Commentary on the Phaedrus are drawn from Hermias’ work. 

I take Hermias’ theotaxonomy to refer to a thematic aspect of the work 
(attempts to construct a hierarchy of gods), rather than a specific passage. Nat¬ 
urally, since Hermias’ text follows the Phaedrus and comments on specihc pas¬ 
sages, the topic of divine classification can be found scattered throughout the 
Phaedrus commentary, such as in the treatment of Boreas at 30-31, or the dis¬ 
cussion of Hera at 34.32 (commenting on the reference to Hera at Phdr. 230b).^ 
Classihcation of the gods, though, is frequently interrupted by discussions of 
other topics, such as the madness of the Delphic Oracle at 98.9 (commenting 
on 244a). The main theotaxonomy is advanced in the section commenting on 
the circuits of the gods and disembodied souls through the heavens at Phdr. 
246e-248c which extends from 134.15 to 171.15. 

Hermias bases his conception of the structure of the universe upon lam¬ 
blichus: 

'O Se Sv) psy®? ’IdpjSXixo? vov]tcov xiva xd^iv Sswv, saxi di ottou tco Sqpioupyw 
Tv)v auTVjv, Tov psyav Oupavov TrpoaTqadpsvoq, xqv utt’ auxw Tipoasxw? ISpupt- 
vv]v Siaxoapqaiv xai oiov UTiE^coxuiav tov oupavov, UTioupdviov dijiiSa TiSsTar 
xai xauxa dv xoiq tou d>a(Spou ydypaqjEV UTropvqpaaiv. 

The great lamblichus, having located an order of noetic (i.e. intelligible) 
gods—the great Heaven—above, which (he claims) in some places is 
identical with the Demiurge, establishes the disk of the underheaven as 
the order adjoining from below and as a sort of membrane beneath the 
heaven; and he wrote this in the Commentaries on the Phaedrus. 

lAMBLiCHUs, InPhaedrum dillon Fr. 5 = proclus, Theoi. Plat, iv 215.21 ff. por- 
TUS 

lamblichus’ legacy is important for an understanding of Neoplatonic demiurgy. 
Several of the principal distinctions drawn in the categorisation of supraceles- 
tial entities and the construction of a theotaxonomy in terms of triadic systems 
in multiples of twelve left its mark on his successors. Despite this the onto- 


7 References are to the page numbers of the Teubner edition of Lucarini & Moreschini. Trans¬ 
lations are my own. 
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logical schema of Neoplatonists such as lamblichus, Syrianus and Proclus all 
deviate from each other.® This takes place within the context of Neoplatonic 
attempts to explain the relationship between the One and a chain of divinities 
taking their names from Greek mythology. 

Hermias is quite open about the debt which he owes to lamblichus. 

'O Ssioq TdpjSkixoq xuj 3 £pvy)TV]v to ev Tvjq dxousi, vjvloxov di tov vouv 
aUTVjq’ TO §£ SsaTVj OUX OTI xa9’ ETSpOTVjTa £7UpdW.£l TOUTCp TW V0V]TCp, dW.’ OTl 
EvouTai auTCp xai ouTcoq auTOU dTroXausr touto yap SqXoi tov xupspvvjTqv teXei- 

OTEpOV T1 TOU VjVlOXOU Xal TWV ITITrCOV TO ydp £V Tvjq EVOUaGai TOiq GEOiq 

TTSqjUXEV.® 

The divine lamblichus understands the helmsman to be the One of the 
soul and the Intellect to be the charioteer, therefore the word “spectator” 
is employed not to indicate that it apprehends this object of intellection 
as being different from it, but in terms of unihcation with it and it derives 
beneht from it in this way, since it reveals that the helmsman is more per¬ 
fect than the charioteer and the horses, for it is in the nature of the One 
of the soul to be united with the gods. 

DILLON fr. 6 = HERMIAS, In Phdr. 157.7-11 

The One of the soul is a typical example of the scholastic application of a mys¬ 
tical element in the individual which could parallel the One (and this concept 
informs Hermias’ discussion of the soul at 126.20-34). lamblichus also receives 
high praise at 142.16, (which is somewhat overdone: he is not only once again 
referred to as divine, but the author expresses wonder at his level of under¬ 
standing). 

Hermias sees a hidden truth in a wide range of theological accounts and 
Plato’s Phaedrus serves as the key to unlocking it: TioXXdxiq ydp al GEopuGlai 
yEvopEvoiq TTpdypaal Tiai xai laToplaiq dTiEXpijcravTO ettI tyjv t&v oXcov SiSaaxa- 
Xlav (30.28-31.2), “For often the myths concerning the gods make use of events 
which have taken place and narratives for the purpose of teaching concerning 
universals”. With this in mind, he arranges the twelve Olympians in different 
formations depending upon his purposes. In terms of demiurgic activity, he 
suggests two basic methods of organisation. The cosmos is ordered by a demi¬ 
urgic triad, consisting of Zeus, Poseidon and Pluto (mediating the activity of a 
transcendent Zeus). He then posits three further triads: a feminine zoogonic 


8 Naturally this claim is made based on the state of the evidence which we have. 

9 I follow Dillon’s reading Geaxi] here, rather than the Teubner's GsaTV). 
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(life-bringing) triad, a masculine phrouretic (preserving) triad, and a feminine 
epistreptic (returning) triadd° Proclus and lamblichus draw up similar schema 
with comparable subdivisions, the main difference being an assignment of dif¬ 
ferent deities to the triads, as lamblichus, for instance, places Hephaistos as the 
third member of the demiurgic triad. In the second method of demiurgic orga¬ 
nization three divinities are subordinated to each member of the demiurgic 
triad (producing three tetrads), each with a different area of responsibility. The 
first is responsible for Being, the second for Life, the third for Preservation and 
the fourth for reversion to one’s principles (142.28-143.6).** 

The later Neoplatonists felt free to innovate within the basic structure of 
lamblichus’ scheme and even individual Neoplatonists were not consistent 
with themselves; it was seen as acceptable for the same philosopher to develop 
a new system which was suitable for a different context. This had a number 
of advantages. Firstly, it allowed them to accommodate numerous divinities 
or mythological entities; lamblichus’ scheme contained angels, demons and 
heroes. It allowed the philosopher to present different patterns of divine inter¬ 
action depending on the context.*^ Finally, and perhaps most importantly, it 
can be explained in terms of the development of the scholastic phase of Neo¬ 
platonism. Plotinus, of course, had developed a radical new model of genera¬ 
tion, rather than the ordering Demiurge to be found in Middle Platonism. His 
system of emanation, or more strictly speaking procession and return [proodos- 
epistrophe), requires an explanation for how lower orders can participate in 
the higher ones through the process of epistrophe, by which they turn to con¬ 
template the order above and organise themselves in response to it. Plotinus 
resolved (or simply skirted) the issue by using the image of the sun supplying 
heat and light while still retaining its purity (Dillon 33). 

This response did not satisfy later Neoplatonists. As a result of scholastic 
attempts to better clarify this process, they identified three aspects or moments 
of each hypostasis in the process of ‘procession and return’: dpeGEXToq (when 
the hypostasis is in its purest form), psTSXopE'vo? (when a lower level of being 
participates in the hypostasis) and xard iv axscsi (the reflection of the 

hypostasis in a lower level of being). This explains the insistence on triads, the 
multiplication of entities found in these theotaxonomies, and also reveals the 
difficulty in analysing such theotaxonomies, as not only do the same philoso¬ 
phers develop differing theotaxonomies to suit different situations, but they 


10 Cf. Allen (1980), 122 and the more detailed discussion below. 

11 Cf. Allen (1980), 122: These tetrads are discussed in more detail below. 

12 Cf Allen 1980), 122. For example Hermias presents Apollo, Dionysos and Helios as Zeus' 
assistants depending on the context. 
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can even refer to the same principle using different terminology to suit varying 
contexts. An example of this is lamblichus’ Paradigm, which is also referred to 
as auTO TO OTiEp ov (the very Essence of Being) {In Tim. ii, Fr. 35 Dillon). Hermias’ 
classification of the gods illustrates both the aspects of procession and return 
(but placed within a mythologizing framework in terms of the activities of the 
gods), as well as this fluidity regarding names. (For example it is stressed that 
Poseidon and Pluto are actually Zeus since they are Zeusian deities) (143.9- 
10).*^ 


2 Hermias’ Divine Hierarchy 

The highest-ranking divinity mentioned in Hermias’ theotaxonomy is the 
Orphic god, Phanes. Syrianus regarded Phanes as the Demiurge and he was also 
identified with the intelligible monad and auTO^wov (self-existent).*^ According 
to the testimony of Damascius, Syrianus posited both a One and the Ineffa¬ 
ble ranking above it,*® although Hermias does not discuss the higher entities 
within Syrianus’ scheme (i.e. the highest-ranking ontological entity discussed 
in detail in the theotaxonomy is Phanes—as is the case with Proclus’ divine 
hierarchy in his Commentary on the CratyLus, although the existence of the One 
as the First Principle, is acknowledged at 159.4). Syrianus also postulated a hier¬ 
archy of noetic (intelligible) gods, intelligible triads, noetic-noeric (intelligible- 
intellective) gods and triads and noeric (intellective) gods, (which was subse¬ 
quently elaborated upon by Proclus with the addition of an even greater num¬ 
ber of entities). In this context, one might also note Syrianus’ placing of gods 
into various functional groups, aspects which can be found in Hermias’ text.*® 
According to Orphic theology, after he takes over the rulership of the cosmos 
from Kronos, Zeus swallows Phanes, symbolizing the reunification of the vari¬ 
ous cosmic regions: aither, the heavens, the earth and the sea {OF58; 82; 85; 129; 
167).*^ For Syrianus, though, Phanes represents the intelligible universe, rather 
than the physical one. Zeus’ act of swallowing Phanes can be interpreted, there¬ 
fore, in Platonic terms as the Demiurge engaging in the act of world-generation 
by contemplation of his model, the Forms {OF 168). In the similar theotax¬ 
onomy in Proclus, although Phanes is not actually the highest god, he is the 


13 Cf. the discussion below. 

14 Wear 13; Syrianus, In Tim. Fr. 7 Wear. 

15 Syrianus, In Farm. Fr. 11 Wear = Damascius, De Princip. 11. 17.1-7. 

16 Syrianus, In Tim. Fr. 3 Wear = Proclus In Tim. 1 153.28-155.2. 

17 Cf. Wear 12-14. 
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highest god that can be named (since he is the highest divinity that can be 
known—for Proclus the acts of naming and knowing are intrinsically linked) 
{In Crat. cxiii). This attribution of a pivotal role within the divine hierarchy to 
Phanes can also be found in Hermias’ theotaxonomy with his claim that Phanes 
is the first god to whom winged horses are attributed (based on his argument 
that the winged horses represent his emergence out of his own principle).*® 
Through the mediation of the next group of divinities, the three Nyktes, 
Phanes is united with Zeus (Bernard 9). The first Nyx remains in the heav¬ 
ens, the third emerges out of the heavens and the second serves as a mediat¬ 
ing entity within the triad (161.9-13). The first reveals knowledge, the second 
moderation and the third justice. That this mythological framework can be 
understood epistemologically is indicated at 162.1-8 where thinking splits and 
contents itself with three names (justice, moderation and knowledge, which 
alone is sufficient for happiness). By means of the intermediacy of Nyx, Zeus 
(and Zeus alone) is able to become one with Phanes (154.21-23), unlike the gods 
who rank below him. Phanes sits in the innermost section of (the cave of) Nyx, 
("EvSov psv yap tw dSuxco Tvjq NuxToq xd 9 v]Tai 6 d>dvv]q, 169.6-7), Nyx in the cen¬ 
tre (as the supplier of divine oracles) and Adrasteia at the entrance to the cave 
of Nyx, where she clashes cymbals together, interpreted as framing the divine 
laws (vopoSsTOuaa Touq Ssiouq Ssapouq, 169.9).*® 

The meadow mentioned in Socrates’ account (Xsipcov, 24801) as the best pas¬ 
turage (vopij) of the soul is represented as both the generative power of the 
Forms (which is what is clearly intended in the original account in the Phae- 
drus), as well as a representation of the Nyktes and the source of life (ai Trvjyai 
Tvjq ^covjq, 168.5-6). This notion of the Forms as the most suitable pasturage of 
the soul is related to Hermias’ representation of the winged horses of the soul 
as (the lowest aspect of) discursive thought (i.e. the capacity to distinguish 
between the same and the different).^® 

After the order of the Nyktes, there follows three orders of gods—the order 
of Uranos and the orders of the Cyclopes and of the Hundred-Handed giants 
(155.2-5). Uranos (and Ge) emerge in a visible manner (TTpovjXGov) from Phanes. 


18 TrpcoTco ydp toutco rj SEokoyia TrapEx^i roup ittttoup, Ste TrpcoTco Ex^oiTricravTi xfiv oixEicov dpxcov 
(148.20-21). “For theology assigns horses to him [Phanes] as the first one, since he is the 
first to issue forth from his own principle.” 

19 One might also note here that Adrasteia was also assigned a significant role in Proclus' 
P^at. TheoL iv 17.51. Cf. Bernard 293. 

20 "liTTroup [lEv ouv, cbp vjSv) EipvjTai, Tap TTE^OTaxap SuvdpEip xvjp Siavolap auxciv sxkvjjjopEGa, xrjv 
xauxoO xai GaxEpou Suvapiv (163.1-3). “Therefore we will understand the horses, as has been 
said already, as the ordinary capacity of discursive thought, the capacity of the same and 
the different.” 
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Just as Proclus stresses the importance of the light of Phanes in Proclus’ Com¬ 
mentary on the CratyLus where his divine light illuminates the other gods, so too 
Uranos is generated by means of illumination by the divine Light of Phanes, 
after which he is united with Nyx (according to Orpheus’ account, 155.10-13).^* 
Hermias presents Zeus as the philosopher-king of the universe. He asso¬ 
ciates Hera, Ares and Athena with Zeus in this context, because they contain 
royal, warlike and philosophical elements. In the second place, he associates 
a second triad, which he claims is Apollonine and which is responsible for 
prophecy and poetry and with which he associates Hermes. Finally he posits a 
Hephaistic triad, which he represents as demiurgic, although in this context it 
only seems responsible for encosmic demiurgy. Hermias simply describes Hep- 
haistos’ role as “getting ready in advance the encosmic seats of the gods”. 

qjiAoaoqjoq y^P 5^®! PaaiXsuq 6 Zsuq xai Sv) xai apiuToq TioXiTixoq tou xoapou’ 
£up£0£i£v S’ fiv xai aKko\ 0£oi utto xauTVjv TsXouvTsq tvjv xpictSa, oiov xai A0v]va 
Sia TO qjiXoaoqjov xai ’Apv]q Sid to TroXspixov xai "Hpa Sid to jSaaiXixov. Tvjv Ss 
SsuTEpav TpidSa dTioAXcoviaxvjv fiv s’liroipev xai pavTixvjq xai TroivjTixyjq- “pou- 
07]Y£TV](;” youv AsysTai, irdAiv xai 'Eppou Suvapsvou £VTau0a U7rdY£a0ai Sid to 
dycoviaTixov. Tvjv Ss Tphvjv TpidSa “vjqjaiaTiaxvjv” fiv s’liroipev 6 yap ii^pl ^6 
qjaivopsvov xai Tvjv Sv]pioupYioiv dvaaTpsqjopsvoq 6 SsaTiOTV]!; eutiv "HqjaiaToq, 
Tdq EY’^OapiOUq sSpaq TOiq 0£Oiq TTpOEUTpSTIl^COV. 

For Zeus is a philosopher and king and the best statesman of the cosmos. 
However, other gods may be found that are perfected by this triad, such as 
Athena on account of her philosophical [aspects] and Ares due to his mil¬ 
itary [aspects] and Hera due to her royal [aspects]. The second triad we 
might call Apollonine which belongs to the prophetic and poetic [nature]. 
It is at least called leader of the Muses and here again Hermes can be 
placed on account of his combative nature. The third triad we might call 
Hephaistic. For Hephaistos is the master who turns towards the realm 
of the sense-perceptible and the demiurgic in so far as he sets forth the 
encosmic seats for the gods. 

174 - 34 - 175-7 

This notion of one divinity setting forth seats for the other gods occurs also at 
147.11-15, where it is Hestia who remains behind in the house of the gods to per¬ 
form this function, though since she is presented as a monad along with Zeus 


21 Cf. for example/n Craf.xcix. 
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perhaps we should regard her as fulfilling this function at the hypercosmic level. 
psvEi yap 'Eaxla iv 0 £cov oixco povv]- xai TidXiv a6 Tpi)(y) sl'q te Suo povdSaq, tvjv Tvjq 
'Eaxlaq xai Ty)v Sliov, Sioti 6 psv TidvTa dvdyEi, v) Se TidvTa sSpa^Ei’ xai Ty)v SExdSa 
Tcov Aomcov vjyEpovcov povdSa xivd teXeIov oSaav xai auxvjv. “Eor Hestia remains 
alone in the house of the gods and again he subdivides in a threefold manner 
into two monads: one of Hestia and one of Zeus, because he leads them all up 
and she seats them all, as well as into the decad of the other leaders, which is 
itself a perfect monad” (147.11-15). 

Eor Hermias (or his source), Hestia has been singled out by Plato, since 
the most striking subdivision of the gods is into two groups (at Phdr. 247a): 
the eleven Olympians who proceed through the circuit of the heavens with 
souls in their train, and Hestia who remains at home (which on a mytholog¬ 
ical level is fitting for the goddess of the hearth). A reason for the similarity 
in the description of Hestia’s and Hephaistos’ activity is that Hephaistos has 
been here assigned a demiurgic role in the generation of the world. The earth 
has been made as far as possible as the image (ayaXpa, 148.3) of Hestia, even 
if, as is the case with everything in the sense-perceptible realm, it cannot be a 
perfect representation. Hermias notes that Hestia represents perfect rest, while 
the earth, despite its apparent stability is still in motion (148.4-12). The stress 
on the two primary monads: that of Zeus and Hestia is also interpreted as a 
Platonic justification for an essential aspect of Neoplatonic metaphysics: rest, 
procession and return. Hestia naturally symbolizes rest^^ and Zeus the aspect 
of return,^^ while the emergence of a principle out of itself (irpoiEvai) is rep¬ 
resented by Hera and the other generative goddesses (al ^cooyovoi 9 eo(, 146.32- 
147.2). Hermias notes, though, that these various aspects are found in each of 
the gods. 

Hermias links his theotaxonomy with the mathematical structure which he 
identifies in the cosmos. This is illustrated by the significance he sees in the fact 
that there are twelve Olympian deities: 

’EtteiSv) §£ 6 ScoSsxaToq dpiGpoq ex (tou) teXeIou dpiSpou tou TpHou xai tou 
yEVEaioupyou tou xETcipTOU mia auyxpaaiv dTTEyEvvijGv], oXov tov tcov Gecov 
TTEpiExcov Geiov Siccxoapov, TOU Se TpiTOU xai TETCcpTou dpxoci povdq xai Suctq, 


22 TOO Se Trdvxa sSpa^EcrSai xai [teveiv etti [te] -ri]? olxEiap xd^Ecop rjp sxdxGvj, xai ev xafi olxEiaip 
dpxat? rjSpdcrSai t) 'Ejxia. “Hestia (symbolizes) that everything is fixed and remains in its 
proper order in accordance with which is has been ordered and remains seated in its own 
principles” (146.32-147.2). 

23 Ecrxi xoO [lEv irdvxa dvdyEcrGai ai'xiop 6 Zeu?. “Zeus is the cause for everything being led back” 
(146.32). 
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Ei'v] fiv j^ovdq j^£v 6 ai9v)p, Sudq Ss to xaoq, Tpidq Ss to wov (teXeiov yap ectti), 
TETpdq Se 6 $dvv]q, wq xai ’OpqjEuq qjvjar^'^ 

And so the twelfth number arises by a blending from the perfect num¬ 
ber of the three and the generative number of the four, containing the 
entire divine order of the gods and the monadic and dyadic principles 
of the three and the four, for the heaven would be monadic and chaos is 
dyadic and the egg is threefold (for it is perfect) and Phanes is fourfold, as 
Orpheus says. 

HERMiAS, In Phaedrum 144.12-16 

The number twelve is both the symbol of perfection, or as he comments at 
145.28, represents completion, drawn upon because it was the traditional num¬ 
ber of the Olympian pantheon, similar to the use whichjewish thinkers make of 
the number 7.^® According to an arithmetical ranking the divinities are associ¬ 
ated with the numbers from one to ten (Zeus and Hestia as unities are excluded, 
145.5-7): Apollo (1), Hera (2), Poseidon (3), Hermes (4), Ares (5), Aphrodite 
(6), Athena (7), Demeter (8), Artemis (9), Hephaistos (10). This arithmetical 
ranking, however, is not an all-encompassing method of understanding the 
divine, as Hermias expressly notes (145.10-13). Indeed the superficial neatness 
of the identification of the Olympians with numbers from one to ten becomes 
obscured through the identification of other entities with some of the same 
numbers. Aither is identified with oneness. Chaos with twoness, the (cosmic) 
egg with threeness since it is representative of perfection and Phanes with 
fourness, even if the identification of Phanes with fourness is understandable 
since four for Hermias represents generation and Phanes can be seen as play¬ 
ing an important role in generation (by bringing forth Uranos). Each divinity is 
responsible for exercising care for the universe according to its own manner 
(145.11-12), whether this is in an Aresian or Apollonine or some other man¬ 
ner “and each according to the rank which it has been assigned” (150.8 quoting 
Phdr. 247a.3).^® In any case, Hermias’ classification is complicated by the need 
to identify divinities from different religious traditions with each other. For 
example, Theuth is equated with Hermes at 268.8-9. 

The single transcendent Zeus is assisted by a Zeusian or demiurgic triad 
(comprising Zeus, Poseidon and Pluto; 142.24-143.18). This is essentially the 


24 The text then goes on to cite the passage we know as Fr. 76 Kem. 

25 Cf. Philo, Her. 225 or the discussion at O’Brien (2015), 52. 

26 xaTO! Tvjv xd^iv i^v 'ixatjiot; eraxOv). Cf. 150.6-7 where each divinity functions in the cosmos 
according to its own property, whether this is a Heliosian, Selenian or Aresian manner. 
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same scheme found in Syrianus^^ (and in Proclus’ Platonic Theology v, but with 
a greater level of complexity than we hnd in either Syrianus or Hermias). The 
transcendent Zeus is located at the level of Intellect: the lower-ranking demi¬ 
urges serve as divine mediators at lower levels. The twelve Olympians are subdi¬ 
vided into three tetrads.^® The hrst god in each tetrad grants Being, the second 
Life, the third (as the “preservative god”) rest and the fourth is associated with 
reversion to its own principles (142.28-143.6). Within this dodecad of divinities, 
the hrst god of each tetrad—the one which is responsible for Being—is always 
a Zeusian god and is therefore correctly referred to as Zeus, though the theolo¬ 
gians (143.9-10) have exchanged the name of the Zeus in the lower tetrads with 
that of Poseidon and Pluto. Hermias’ text goes further:... 6 irpcoTiaToq auTwv tw 
T ou Alog ovopaxi TTpoattyopEUETac auvTETaypsvog Ss wv xoig Xomoig svSsxa vjyspo- 
vixvjv tyti cog iv auvTSTaypsvoig tcc^iv, "... the hrst of them is addressed by the 
name of Zeus, although he is placed in the same class as the remaining eleven, 
he has the leadership amongst equal-ranking (divinities)” (143.11-13). Hence, all 
twelve gods are actually of equal rank and are—to varying degrees—Zeusian 
divinities.^® (This is similar to Proclus’ divine classihcation, where divinities 
bearing the same name occur in the same selra, but at different ontological 
levels). 

As is typical of Hermias’ theotaxonomy, the classihcation outlined here is 
not exhaustive and the divinities can be huidly reordered in a different man¬ 
ner. For example, the twelve Olympians can be simply subdivided into male 
and female pairs for cubic purposes (143.17-19) with Zeus, naturally, as leader 
of the gods and Hestia (not Hera) as the ruler of the goddesses. This parallels 
the extent to which she is singled out and placed in a particularly elevated posi¬ 
tion in the Phaedrus and, to an even greater extent, in Hermias’ commentary. 
The six gods are divided into three demiurgic gods (Sqpioupyixoi), mentioned 
above, and three preservative gods (qjpoupqTixoi), the six goddesses into three 
life-giving goddesses (^cooyovoi) and three returning goddesses (OTiaTpETiTixai) 
(143.20-22).®® 


27 Syrianus, In Tim. Fr. 6 Wear = Proclus, In Tim. 1. 310.3-311.1. 

28 Again this is explained in terms of the perfection that results from the combination of 
three (representing perfection) and four (symbolizing generation). 

29 Hermias explicitly claims support from Homer for the three Zeusian divinities: the tran¬ 
scendent Zeus, the Zeus who is first of the three and of the 12 and Hestia (143.24-26), 
allowing him to point out that both Platonic and Homeric theology are in agreement on 
this point (144.10). 

30 There is no exact breakdown—^Allen (1980), 122 suggests the following schema: Deme¬ 
ter, Hera, Artemis (zoogonic), Hestia, Athena, Ares (phrouretic) and Hermes, Aphrodite, 
Apollo (epistreptic). 
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In any case, Hermias is not particularly strict regarding the functions he 
assigns to specihc mythological divinities (in terms of what we might expect 
based upon traditional Greek mythology). Dionysos (rather than Zeus) is said 
to rule over the generated realm. 

oXoq Y“P ° xoapog wq auvsaTVjxwq dx twv oXcov utoixeIcov, oXv]q d^ 
oXou TTUpoq, d^ oXou CSaToq, d? oXou ddpoq, v)v oXoTVjxa ttoiei 6 Svjpioupyoq 6 d^p- 
pv]pdvoq Zsuq. Kai TidXiv a6 dxdpcoq oXov Xdysxai 6 xoapoq, wq TidvTa oaa vov]Td 
dycov dv dauxco, aTisp xai auxoq Xomov dv dauxco TrapdYEo Svjpioupylaq 
apxEi 6 Aiovuaoq. 

For the cosmos is a whole since it has been put together out of the entirety 
of the elements: from all the earth, from all the hre, from all the water, 
from all the air, the entirety of which the Demiurge, the transcendent 
Zeus the artihcer, made. Again the cosmos is called complete in a differ¬ 
ent sense, since it contains the living intelligibles in itself, which he hnally 
produces in himself; Dionysos rules over these productions. 

161.26-30 

This need not be so problematic, if we regard demiurgic activity as subdi¬ 
vided and numerous entities performing a heavily-circumscribed role. The 
transcendent Zeus, as the (principal) Demiurge, is responsible for the com¬ 
pleteness of the cosmos while his assistants are entrusted with various details.^* 
Dionysos, like the other eleven Olympians, contains Zeusian characteristics, 
in any case. In fact, this point is explicitly made by Hermias when he notes 
that while lamblichus identihed Zeus with the Demiurge of the Timaeus the 
name of Zeus should be understood as having a broader meaning than sim¬ 
ply the transcendent Demiurge (142.19-23).^^ Dionysos and the Nymphs are 
elsewhere presented as the overseers of Becoming (sqjopoi §£ tv)<; ysvEascoq al 
Nupqjai xai 6 Aiovuaog, 58.28-29). Similarly at 98.21-22 in commenting on 244a, 
Hermias presents Apollo as Zeus’ helper in the act of world-generation (based 
on the argument that in inspiring the Delphic Oracle he serves as his father’s 
spokesman). Furthermore, particular classes of daimones are responsible for 
order in the cosmos and for managing certain types of creatures (62.17-19).^^ 
The exact nature of these daimones, however, is not elaborated upon by Her- 


31 As is the case with the young gods at Tim. 42d-43a. 

32 ... oTi oiix Set dxoueiv tov Aia tov eva xai e^yjpyjjrEvov SvjpuoupYov “... that it is not nec¬ 
essary to understand Zeus simply as the single and transcendent Demiurge.” 

33 "Ecttiv ouv Tiva yEvy) Saipovcov xd pev peplSap xivdp xoO xocrpou xaraxocrpoOvTa xal ettitpotteu- 
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mias. That Hermias assigns such a signihcant role to “mere” daimones might 
seem somewhat surprising, but it fits with what we know about Syrianus’ 
scheme where the position in the cosmos occupied by gods and daimones 
respectively is not so clear-cut. Although Syrianus develops an extensive hier¬ 
archy of divinities, it should be noted that these do not descend from gods to 
daimones, rather there are heavenly daimones, as well as sublunary gods; it is 
simply that daimones dominate in the sublunary realm and gods in the realm 
above the moon.^''^ 

The traditional patron divinities of craftsmen, Athena and Hephaistos, both 
play a role in demiurgy (156.3-20), according to Hermias, in terms of adding 
in colours to the overall design (under the instruction of the Cyclopes). This 
sounds like they are responsible for ensuring that certain embellishments of 
the noetic world become enmattered, but they are also given a responsibil¬ 
ity for this design. The distinction is one of level: Hephaistos is responsible 
at the encosmic level and the level of bodies, whereas Athena is responsi¬ 
ble at the psychic and the intellective levels. Again all of these activities are 
so clearly delineated that they are complimentary rather than overlapping. 
Athena, Hephaistos and the Cyclopes are all “responsible for configurations” 
aiTioq, 156.10), but there is a distinction with regard to the level at 
which they perform these activities. Hephaistos performs it at the corporeal 
and the innercosmic level, Athena at the psychic and intellective (noeric) and 
the Cyclopes are responsible for the configurations of the divine (156.9-11). The 
matter is complicated by what seems to be a conscious desire on Hermias’ 
part to assign a role to as many mythological characters as possible, even those 
who are not strictly speaking divinities, such as the Cyclopes and the Hundred- 
Handed giants. 

06toi §£ xai Ty)v A0v]vav xai "HqjaiaTOV SiSdaxouai xd TioixiXa tcov 

TCOV El'Sv], wq TTpCOTOl ttlTlOl TCOV aXV]j.cdTCOV TTpCOTOl T£XT0v6x£ip£? o'f "HqjaiaTOV 
xai A 0 y)vv]v Tidvr’ sSiSa^av. ’Edv o6v dxoucopEV xai tov ''HqjaiaTov xai tvjv A0v]- 
vdv aiTiouq TCOV axvjpdxcov, ou 0auj.caa6p£0a. 'O psv yap "HqjaiaToq tou ev TOiq 
acopaai xoti tou EyKoapiou TiavToq axvjpaToq aiTiop’ v) Se A 0 v]vd tou cjjuxi’^ou 
TE xai voEpou- o'l Se KukXcottei; tou 0e(ou xai tou TravTaxou SvjXovoTc xai UTisp 
Ty)v TCOV KuxkcoTTcov xd^iv Eaxiv 6 UTiEpoupdvioq TOTioq. Aid Se tou dvaqjy)^ oti 
xai UTTEp Touq 'ExaToyxsipdq saxi Sv]koc o6toi ydp TipcoTOi oiov EqjdTrTOVTai Tvjq 
7rdo7](; Svjpioupyiaq- S16 xai “'ExaToyxsipa?” auTOuq v) 0EoXoY(a TTpoaayopEUEr 


ovxa, xd Se eiStj xivd ^cociv. “Therefore particular classes of daimones order specific regions 
of the cosmos and manage certain kinds of living creatures.” 

34 Syrianus, In Tim. Fr. 20 Wear = Proclus, In Tim. iii, 154.16-156.3. 
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Sia yotp Tcov x^ipwv TidvTcov vjj^Eiq s^aTiTOj^sSa xai TOiouj^sv xai Siaxpivoj^sv 
£Ti xai v) dqjv) Sid iravTog ntcpoiv^yct tou acoj-iaToq. Zuj^jSoXixcoq o6v “'EKaToy- 
Xsipa?” covoj^aas xouTouq v) SsoXoyia coq Tidavjq sqjaTrTOj^Evouq Tyjq Sv]j^ioupy(aq 
xai aiTiouq auTvjq ovTaq. "Eaxi Ss v) Tpidq tcov 'ExaToyxsipcov qjpoupvjTixv). 

Eor these [i.e. the Cyclopes] teach Athena and Elephaistos the many- 
colours of the design, since they are the first causes of the design. Eirst 
those with the hands of woodworkers taught Hephaistos and Athena 
everything. We shall not wonder when we hear that Hephaistos and 
Athena are responsible for the design. Eor Hephaistos is responsible for 
what is in bodies and the encosmic universe and Athena for the psy¬ 
chic and the intellective. The Cyclopes are the causes of the omnipresent 
divine manifestations and above the order of the Cyclopes is the hyper- 
ouranic place. It is untouchable because it is evidently beyond the Hun¬ 
dred-Handed. Eor these are the first to touch the entire products of demi- 
urgy. It is on this account that theology calls them Hundred-Handed. Eor 
we touch and make and distinguish everything by means of the hands. 
Additionally touch extends throughout the entire body. Therefore theol¬ 
ogy called them “Hundred-Handed” symbolically, since they lay hold of 
the entirety of demiurgic productions and are the causes of it. The triad 
of the Hundred-Handed is preservative (phrouretic). 

156.3-20 

Part of the reason for such complexity also lies in the overarching intellectual 
climate, with the prominence of Gnosticism, Hermetism and even the Chal- 
daean Oracles ,replete with a satisfying complex system of divine mediators, 
such as Teletarchs, Connectors and lynges, and which hgures such as Porphyry 
or Damascius regarded as carrying the same authority as the Timaeus. This 
notion of subordinate Demiurges (often—but not always—identified with 
Olympian gods) assisting a senior Demiurge (identified with Zeus) is found 
throughout the theotaxonomy. 

Ap£(j 3 ovTai §£ o6toi ol '(nnoi xai 6 vjvioxoq xai xard Ttxq aqjaipaq xai xard xd 
aTOix^ia xaxd n&v siSoq Ccovjq. ’Ev psv yap "rf) vjXiaxoi siaiv, iv di 

TV] dua S((i)oi, xai iv Tvj dpsiky) dpsixoi’ xai dirkcoq eitteiv, dsi xaxd Tvjv 1816- 
TV]Ta EXEivou TOU Ssou laTavTac iav juiv mra to Geiov slSoq, Gsioi, xaxd 8 i to 


35 Even if the Chaldaean Oracles play a less significant role in Hermias’ commentary then 
they do in Proclus’ writings. 
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dyfEAiKov, dYYsXiKoi xai auxoi, ddv §£ Kaxa to Saij-toviov slSoq Tvjq ^covjq laTwv- 
Tai, Saij^ovioi xai auxoi yfvovTai, sdv Ss Kaxa to vjpcoov, vjpcoixoi, xai oj-toicoq stti 

TldVTCOV. 

These horses and the charioteer alternate in accordance with the (celes¬ 
tial) spheres and the elements and every manner of life. For in the sphere 
of Helios, they are in accordance with Helios and in the sphere of Zeus 
they are in accordance with Zeus and in the sphere of Ares, they are in 
accordance with Ares and to speak briefly, they are always established in 
accordance with the characteristics of the presiding God, when in accor¬ 
dance with the divine form, then divine and when in accordance with the 
angelic, then as angelic themselves and when in accordance with the dai- 
monic form of life, then daimonic themselves and when in accordance 
with the heroic, then heroic and likewise with all. 

131-3-9 

Helios is of particular importance since he is the ruler of the sense-perceptible 
realm, paralleling Zeus’ role in the hypercosmic region (159.6-14). This might 
be viewed as overlapping with the activity of Dionysos who is said to rule over 
the generated realm (161.26-30). However, the distinction here is that Phanes, 
Zeus and Helios all perform the same activity at different levels. Each god illu¬ 
minates the divinities beneath him: Phanes transmits noetic (intelligible) light 
to the noeric gods, Zeus noeric (intellective) light to the hypercosmic entities, 
and Helios hypercosmic light to the sense-perceptible realm. Light represents 
truth here, as Hermias notes. Helios is depicted as riding on a quadriga (133.20- 
21) which is interpreted in Hermias’ text as indicative that he is the source of 
movement for all of the nature which has been placed under him. Selene, as the 
overseer of Becoming, rides upon bulls (133.23-25), since the bull—according 
to the interpretation offered by Hermias here—is the symbol of Becoming. 
Hera is responsible for infusing the generated world with beauty (34.9-10), 
symbolized by her using the girdle (orbreastband) of Aphrodite (cf//.14.215).^® 
Even relatively minor semi-divine hgures are included in Hermias’ classih- 
cation. Boreas (the North wind) is regarded as a representation of divine Provi¬ 
dence for the cosmos (31.8-9; Bernard 113). The Phaedrus lends itself to this type 
of allegorical reading since the framing story mentions an altar set up in hon- 


36 This passage comments on the simple invocation of Hera at Phdr. 23062 when Socrates 
sees the plane tree: a good example of Hermias’ ability to merge the meaning of several 
authoritative texts together and produce an interpretation which goes beyond what any 
of the texts actually assert. 
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our of Boreas on account of a storm which destroyed a large part of the Persian 
fleet during the invasion of 480 b.c. Since Boreas was regarded as a “son-in- 
law” of Athens, due to his abduction of the Athenian princess, Oreithyia, it is a 
simple move to portray him in this role as a symbol of divine Providence. The 
myth of Boreas and Oreithyia is read as an allegory of Socrates’ and Phaedrus’ 
relationship by Hermias: Boreas represents Socrates, and Oreithyia the soul of 
Phaedrus which strives upwards. In this new reading Socrates-Boreas repre¬ 
sents the philosophical acceptance of death (31.26-28). Such an interpretation 
can be justihed by Hermias’ more generic claim that the act of composing myth 
can be regarded as a form of theology (v) yap puSoXoyla SsoXcyla xlq euti) (78.16). 


3 Conclusion 

Hermias’ Commentary on the Phaedrus has not really received the level of atten¬ 
tion that it would merit. In part, this is because the most signihcant portion of 
the work, from the perspective of intellectual history, the theotaxonomy, is diffi¬ 
cult to analyse in philosophical terms, given Hermias’ tendency to use multiple 
divine formations and his attempts to populate the ontological system with as 
full a range of mythological divinities as possible. Similar speculations are also 
found in Gnosticism (such as the team of divinities in Sethian Gnosticism who 
are each entrusted with producing a minor part of the human body, such as 
the right ear or the left eye).^^ A range of divine mediators can also be found in 
Middle Platonism, although there its primary purpose is as part of increasing 
dualism and as an attempt to separate the First Principle from the inherent evil 
of matter. In Neoplatonism, the desire to clarify how lower entities participate 
in higher ones seems to be largely responsible for the retention of demiurgic 
entities in a system where the role of a Demiurge as such has been greatly 
reduced. With Proclus’ theotaxonomy we are on surer ground, but we require 
a more detailed analysis of Hermias’ commentary for a fuller understanding of 
the development of such systems within Neoplatonism. 

Hermias’ theotaxonomy, for all its similarities, is not as philosophically 
sophisticated as the account which we find in Proclus’ Commentary on the 
CratyLus, since Proclus’ discussion is more than simply a system of divine clas¬ 
sification. Rather Proclus, within the context of discussing the names of the 
gods (and whether they are natural—in the sense of reflecting some aspect 
of their referent—or conventional), is concerned with the broader question of 


37 Cf. NHC 11.1.15. 29-17.6. Cf. O’Brien (2015), 240. 
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knowledge of the divine, since nameability and knowability are, for him, linked. 
This deeper perspective is missing from the account found in Hermias. One 
might note, though, that since Hermias is more concerned with the descent of 
the soul or with the interaction of the divine hierarchy, than with the relation¬ 
ship between divine names and cubic practice (theurgy) which played such a 
prominent role in Proclus’ treatise, this was not part of his purpose. 

Important aspects of Hermias’ theotaxonomy that are illustrative of Neo¬ 
platonic concerns are: i) his stress on the various moments: the emergence of a 
principle or entity out of a higher one, rest and return. 2) The attempt to iden- 
tily every aspect of cosmic or demiurgic activity and assign responsibility for 
each aspect to a separate divinity; this is usually justified on the basis of appeal 
to some authority, be it Plato, Orpheus or Homer. This can sometimes take 
the form of an attempt to reconcile a range of sources of traditional wisdom: 
Homer, Plato, Greek religion, Orphism and the Chaldaean Oracles, although 
this harmonizing aspect is not so heavily stressed in Hermias.^® 3) Fluidity in 
relation to the names of the gods: although this seems somewhat counterintu¬ 
itive to point 2. Even if every aspect of cosmic activity is delineated, the gods 
display overlapping characteristics and can be seen as essentially similar divini¬ 
ties carrying out the same type of function, but at different ontological levels. 4) 
The attempt to accommodate divinities not found in traditional Greek religion 
(such as Phanes) with a Platonizing theological scheme. This point is related 
to point 2. Ultimately, the theotaxonomy outlined in the Commentary on the 
Phaedrus represents typical Neoplatonic concerns, particularly the attempt to 
present a metaphysical hierarchy which can be regarded as a movement from 
unity to increasing multiplicity. 
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Appendix: The Basic Structure of Hermias’ Theotaxonomy 

Phanes (Limit of the Noetic gods) 

Transcendent Principle of the Noeric Gods (159.5-6) 

Order of 3 Nyktes (Nights) 

Order of Uranos (Heaven), Ge: Uranos first to be brought forth by light of 
Phanes. 

Several orders of Noeric Gods, Summit of the Noeric Gods^® 

Primary Ideas, middle, final, universal, particular, collected, encompassing and 
lower Forms (149.23-26) 

Transcendent Zeus (Limit of the Noeric Gods) 

The 12 Olympian Gods: Zeusian Triad (Zeus, Poseidon, Pluto) (142.27; 143.9-11) 


Zeus 

Poseidon 

Pluto 

(4 gods under each) 

Being (Zeus) (142.28-143.6) 

Being 

Being 

Life 

Life 

Life 

Preservation 

Preservation 

Preservation 

Reversion 

Reversion 

Reversion 


Hyperouranic Realm: Described in terms of limited negation, unlike the ex¬ 
treme negation applied to the One (154.15-16) 

Vault of Heaven {Phaedrus 247b) 

Order of Cyclopes (Triad)'^° 

Order of the Hundred-Handed Giants (Triad) 

[Various orders of daimones and angels, exact rank not provided] 

Generated Realm 

39 The noeric (intellective) gods extend from Uranos to Zeus (i49.2r-23). 

40 The exact location of the orders of the Cyclopes and the Hundred-Handed Giants is dif¬ 
ficult to locate but they seem to be intra-mundane gods; cf Allen (1980), 122. The Order 
of Uranos, the order of the Cyclopes and the order of the Hundred-Handed Giants are 
all said to rank beneath the order of Nyktes (155.2-4). 156.11-12 implies that the Cyclopes 
are located just below the Hyperouranic realm. As the teachers of Athena and Hephaistos 
(156.3-20) we might expect the Cyclopes to be located above them. Since the Hundred- 
Handed Giants are said to touch the generated realm, this implies a relatively low position 
(156.11-20) but has to be reconciled with the elevated position seemingly assigned at 155.2- 
4. It should be noted that Hermias' statements are not necessarily contradictory, even if 
not as detailed as we might perhaps like. 155.2-4 simply states that the three orders under 
discussion all follow after the order of Nyktes (but not immediately after). 
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1 Introduction 

Early in Hermias’ commentary on the Phaedrus (6.27 Lucarini & Moreschini),' 
in the course of his summary of the dialogue’s content, we are already reminded 
that the Phaedrus tackles the question of exactly what good writing is.^ Ques¬ 
tions about the appropriateness of this or that method of composition are 
encountered both early and late in the dialogue, and the range of styles that 
are employed within it is remarkably varied. Hermias, the school of Syrianus, 
and later Neoplatonism more generally, were very much alive to the variations. 
Lysias’ speech is taken by the Neoplatonists to be an example of the lean’ 
style;^ Olympiodorus turned to Socrates’ hrst speech for an example of dic¬ 
tion inspired by nymphs;''^ the palinode, which I shall not call ‘the myth’ owing 
to what I perceive to be considerable hesitation over the appropriateness of 
that word by Hermias himself,® was taken rather to be an example of the rich 
and weighty style (2r6.6-r4, cf rr.rr-20), the style usually held appropriate for 
elevated subject matter such as theology.® The passage attracted widespread 
attention in late antiquity, particularly from the point where Plato introduces 
the divine chorus that views the realm above the heavens; indeed, all the indi¬ 
cations are that the Phaedrus was generally seen as a literary masterpiece. 

That not only teachers of Platonic texts but also a wider public had long 
appreciated its qualities may be judged from a variety of sources. Its widespread 
distribution is attested firstly by the existence of more papyri per roooo words 


1 Henceforth all references to Hermias will be to the edition of Lucarini & Moreschini, abbre¬ 
viated as L&M. 

2 T 1 ouv TO xako)? Ypd<}>£iv irai ksysiv ^rjTEl 

3 Hermias treats the speech of Lysias in the Phaedrus as a paradigm case of the lean style [in 
Phdr. 11.13,216.10); this contrasts with his view that Socrates uses a weightier style in both of 
his speeches in Phaedrus [in Phdr. 216.6-14; cf 11.14-20; also anon, at Proc. in Prm. 633.10). 

4 See m^/c. 2.1-13. 

5 See in Phdr. 202.1-2. 

6 Besides Hermias, see anon. Proleg. 17.4 and Proc. in Tim. 111 199.29-200.27; however, the dialec¬ 
tical approach to theology allegedly employed in the Parmenides was thought to require the 
opposite style. 
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than most other Platonic dialogues.^ Secondly, one may go by the rate of cita¬ 
tions etc. reported in indices to authors writing for a wider public such as Max¬ 
imus of Tyre and Lucian.® In both these respects the Phaedrus far outstrips the 
Timaeus, irrespective of that dialogue’s sustained importance for philosophers 
from Cicero to Simplicius. In late antiquity, therefore, to criticize a highly suc¬ 
cessful dialogue like the Phaedrus not just over matters of content but even for 
its style would have left Platonists incredulous. 


2 The Criticisms in Hermias 

Let us then examine first the criticisms that Hermias feels obliged to address in 
the course of his introductory material (10.10-18 L&M). He introduces them as 
follows: 

Let us now state the accusations that some people (Tivsq) bring against 
Plato regarding this prose composition (auyYpappa),® so that, with these 
properly adjudicated hrst, our reading [of the dialogue] henceforward 
will be free from distraction (dTiEplaTraaToq). 


7 I only include papyri that may be of a given Platonic work, not citations within other authors, 
and my figures will likely be out of date since new papyri are constantly being identified; the 
Phaedrus was page-for-page better represented than other Platonic dialogues with the excep¬ 
tion of Phaedo, Statesman, ALeibiades ii (sic), and Laehes, while just behind it came the Meno, 
Theages, and ALeibiades /. This far exceeded philosophically popular dialogues like Republie 
and Timaeus. Of course papyrus finds are not a reliable indicator and might reflect the rate 
at which people were disposing of copies already acquired rather than finding a need for 
them. 

8 According to my figures there are over 13 entries per 10000 words under the Phaedrus in the 
Index Nominum of McLeod’s OCT, well ahead of Apoiogy (just over 10), and more than dou¬ 
ble their closest rivals such as Symposium and Theages; in the Index Nominum et Loeorum of 
Trapp’s Teubner edition of Maximus the Apoiogy has over 23 entries per 10000 words, with 
the Phaedrus a clear second with over 20, and the Symposium a clear third with over 13. 

9 It is worth noting that Hermias, who refers to the Phaedrus as a ‘dialogue’ (Sidkoyo?) ten times 
in his prefatory matter (to 14.6), here exceptionally employs the word for written composition 
that Plato himself uses in his remarks that belittle the practice of writing in the Phaedrus 
(277d.7, 278C.4; cf 257d-258d; Ep. vii 341C.5, 344C.4). Since he does not usually think of Pla¬ 
tonic dialogues as juYYpdppaTa, and this is the only use of the word before 103.23, there is 
a high probability that the word has been chosen by the critics themselves, thus suggesting 
that the dialogue that seeks to devalue writing is of a type that cannot be exempt itself. Her¬ 
mias himself (277.28-278.1 L&M) sees that Plato has allowed for some such prose writings to 
qualify as philosophic (278c-d). 
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Our commentator here makes it clear that he will not be tackling petty crit¬ 
icisms in the course of the main body of the commentary, so that one already 
receives the impression that we are not dealing with heated issues of late antiq¬ 
uity but rather with an ancient topos that has survived with the commentary 
tradition. We shall shortly be able to conhrm this impression, and to illustrate 
the tendency of Proclus too to include comparable material very early in his 
commentaries. 

Hermias continues: 

They claim first that it wasn’t proper of him to have discoursed both 
against love and for love, like some youth who contends ambitiously for 
each side. Next, that to write against Lysias’ speech and compete with him 
looks like the work of a malicious and quarrelsome young person who 
mocks the orator and criticizes him for a lack of skill. Furthermore, that he 
also used diction that is tasteless, pompous, high-flown and more suited 
to poetry as he indicated himself 

d>aai yap rrpcoTOV psv ou SsovTcoq xax’ spcoToq xai UTisp spcoToq ntnoifjdQai 
auTOV Tov koyov, warap psipdxiov 9iXoTipoijp£vov si; sxdTspov STrsixaTO dvTi- 
Ypdqjsiv Tcp Auaiou koyco xai dpiAXdaSai jSaaxdvou tivo; xai qjiXovsixou vsou 
soixsv sivai, xcopcpSouvTo; tov pvjTOpa xai si; dTsyviav auxov SiajSdAXovTo;- 
STTSiTa Ss xai tv) Xs^si xsxpvjaSai dTisipoxdXcp xai s^coyxcopsvv] xai aTopqjcoSsi 
xai TTOiqTixv) pdAXov, co; xai auxo; STrsaqpqvaxo. 

The first two objections are both suggestive of immature behaviour, though the 
hrst seems to focus on a youthful desire to display one’s versatility by arguing 
opposite theses, while the second concentrates on the rebellious and disre¬ 
spectful intention to mount an unprovoked satirical attack on another, ft is 
tempting, therefore, to link these charges with the tradition that the Phaedrus 
was the earliest dialogue that Plato wrote. That tradition is found in the anony¬ 
mous Prolegomena (24.7-12), and offers two reasons why it should have been 
hrst: 

1. ft shows Plato still debating whether he should write or not; 

2. ft employs the diction of dithyramb, as if the author had not yet given up 
his dithyrambic ambitions. 


10 I owe much to the translation of Baltzly & Share at this point, but have chosen to modify 
it in various ways to suit my present purpose; Socrates draws attention to the diction of 
the palinode at zsya.s, and by implication at 244a.2-3, and to that of his earlier speech at 
238c.5-d.3 and 24ie.i-5. 
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There is no suggestion that we are dealing with an anti-Platonic tradition 
here, but it is entirely possible that the early date has been used as a strategy 
for excusing perceived elements of youthfulness. Note that the poetic diction 
about which Hermias’ critics had complained is also seen here as a youthful 
feature. The other point where the early dating appears is in Diogenes Laertius 
3.38. The only reason that is explicitly given is that the task that it sets itself 
is a juvenile one (psipaxicoSEq ti to 7rp6j3Xv]pa), but this statement is immedi¬ 
ately followed by the words “and Dicaearchus also censures its whole manner of 
writing as crude.” So Dicaearchus the Peripatetic had been somebody involved 
in criticism of the Phaedrus. The Loeb edition has placed a stop rather than 
a comma or colon before the key words (Aixalapxog St xai tov TpOTiov Tvjq yp®" 
qjyjg oXov STupspqjETai coq qjopTixov), thus dissociating the information from the 
complaint about the dialogue being juvenile. However, the word also (xai) sug¬ 
gests that we are dealing with the second of two criticisms that are supposed 
to betray the youthfulness of the dialogue. The hrst observation captures the 
essence of Hermias’ hrst two anonymous charges against the Phaedrus, while 
Dicaearchus’ criticism of its style contains the essence of the third and hnal 
charge reported by Hermias. 


3 Early Polemics Involving Platonic Dialogues 

While there can be no complete conhdence that Dicaearchus is the only critic 
of the Phaedrus relevant to the Hermias passage, he would certainly appear to 
be implicated in some very similar criticism. He had certainly left his mark on 
Plato’s biographical tradition, being named elsewhere in Diogenes’ life (D.L. 3.4, 
46) and in Philodemus’Academ/c(PHerc 1021,11.5, cf PHerc 164, fr. 22). 
But could he also have left his mark on a Platonic commentary from the school 
of Syrianus? Part of the answer is surely that philosophical commentaries were 
such as to go on taking into consideration the work of earlier respected com¬ 
mentators. But another point would seem to be that the earlier layer of exegesis 
in several Proclan commentaries also indicates a more polemical environment, 
and is also inclined to introduce Peripatetics. 

Let us take first Proclus’ Commentary on the Timaeus. With regard to the 
very first lemma of the commentary, and after a short discussion of Longinus’ 
approach to it, Proclus tells us that ‘Praxiphanes ... the friend of Theophrastus’ 
{in Tim. 114.20-21) criticizes the first words of the Timaeus on the grounds that 
Socrates did not have to be counting his friends, and that he should have per¬ 
sisted with either cardinals or ordinals throughout. Since Porphyry’s answer to 
this criticism is given, we know that Praxiphanes’ comments had found a place 
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in the commentary tradition for a very long time. As for Theophrastus, his name 
recurs again in the material that precedes Timaeus’ main contribution (i r20.30, 
in relation to the debate over the Nile floods), and several times thereafter. But 
in the commentaries on the Republic and on the CratyLus he is mentioned only 
in early material {in Remp. 18.r5; in Crat. rS.so). In most cases these references 
do not document Theophrastus’ hostility to Plato, but they do show how a level 
of engagement with his school had persisted. 

Early in the commentary on the Parmenides Theophrastus’ position is 
brought up by those promoting the view that the Parmenides was primarily 
concerned with training in argument (in Parm. 635.5), and it is mentioned a sec¬ 
ond time in relation to the relevance of prologues or prooemia to the primary 
purpose of Platonic dialogues. In this latter case, at the end of a discussion that 
Sedley argued goes back to the Old Academy and to Grantor (Sedley r4r), and 
immediately before the very first lemma is introduced, the prologues of Hera- 
clides and Theophrastus are criticized for their being totally divorced from the 
subject matter that follows (i 65g.r4-r7), in dehance of Plato’s rule from the 
Phaedrus that a Logos should be formed of parts that 6t together like a living 
animal (264c, in Parm. 659.9^4). So the Phaedrus seems to have featured in 
the course of some inter-school polemics involving Academics and Peripatet¬ 
ics. 

This leads us to another, perhaps even more important passage from the 
preliminary pages of the Pamzen/des-commentary. This is the explanation of 
what might well be the earliest of four interpretations of this dialogue. The 
Parmenides itself is regarded as a polemical writing {antigraphe)}^ aimed at 
Zeno and trying to outdo him. The passage also assumes that polemic is carried 
on against Thucydides in the Menexenus {in Parm. 63r.r6), against Protagoras 
in Theaetetus {in Parm. 631.22),^^ and against Lysias in the Phaedrus {in Parm. 
632.r7-2o). Plato is supposed to pursue polemic either by imitating an author 
while striving for greater perfection {Menexenus), or by direct opposition to 
an opponent’s thesis {Theaetetus, Parmenides), or by a combination of the two 


11 For this noun, see in Parm. 632.19, 633.11, 634.5, 640.17, 21 (Steel, ed.); for the verb anti- 
graphein, see 631.8,22; for the alternative term antirrhesis see 631.13,633.5. The interpreta¬ 
tion has recently received illumination in Butorac. 

12 Though the anonymous commentary on this work shows no signs of treating the Theaete¬ 
tus as primarily polemic of this kind, the scant remains of column i seem to have referred 
several times to Protagoras while the beginning of column ii goes one to describe the 
need for Theaetetus to be purged of false doctrines of Protagoras that he had encoun¬ 
tered through Theodorus. Hence opposing Protagoras is seen as a vital element within 
the dialogue. 
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techniques (Phaedrus). It is worth quoting the translation of Morrow & Dillon 
regarding the way that the Phaedrus was being viewed: 

... he takes for demonstration the same theme as Lysias, but instead of 
throwing his thoughts together pell-mell, as Lysias does, he introduces the 
logical order necessary to make the discourse like a living being; instead of 
beginning without method, he shows the scientific way of starting from 
definitions and proceeding in his inquiry from qualities to essence; and 
instead of ornamenting the discourse with a multitude of phrases that 
mean the same thing, he adds all sorts of color and variety of thought. All 
this shows how the sophist should have handled his discourse on behalf 
of the non-lover. And when Plato goes over to the contrary task and enters 
into competition with him in pleading for the lover, he leaves his competi¬ 
tor far behind. He (leaves aside no pinnacle of refutational method, but)*^ 
uses definitions, divisions, demonstrations, and every sort of means in his 
rival discourse, going even beyond the customary bounds of exposition, 
so that by the grandeur (to hadron) of his words he overcomes the lean¬ 
ness (to ischnon) of his opponent’s style, and by attributing the difference 
to divine inspiration he conceals the cause from the ordinary hearer. 

These interpreters, whom Proclus appears to regard as the earliest of those he 
deals with, seem to be celebrating the very features of Phaedrus that Hermias’ 
critics have been attacking. They make a virtue out of Socrates’ willingness to 
speak for opposite sides, because this is how he can offer the most complete 
demonstration of his superiority—first radically improving upon the speech 
for the opponent’s thesis and then directly attacking it. There would appear 
to be an assumption that Plato’s works usually have a polemical purpose,*'^ and 
that, far from being an indication of excessive youthful ambition, it is quite nor¬ 
mal for a philosopher to be attacking an opponent who argues for dangerous 


13 As pointed out by Butorac 313 n. 20, Morrow & Dillon have here omitted a clause. This 
translation is therefore mine. 

14 This is important. While Butorac (312) rightly observes that classifications of Platonic dia¬ 
logues were used to avoid assenting to a sceptical interpretation of the Platonic corpus, he 
also makes it clear that this classification is not otherwise known (313 n. 21). Importantly, 
the character classification, that allows only a limited number of works a classification as 
‘agonistic’ or ‘competitive’ (specifically Euthydemus, Gorgias, Hippias x 2, and Protagoras), 
finds other designations for Menexenus, Parmenides, Phaedrus, and Theaetetus. These are 
classified as ‘ethical’, ‘logical’, ‘ethical’, and ‘peirastic’ respectively. If even these can be seen 
as polemical works, it does not suggest that much of the corpus is going to he treated as 
having a straightforward didactic purpose. 
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theses. And there is complete conhdence that the construction of the Phaedrus 
is more scientific and its language well adapted to the variety of purposes that 
it serves. Assuming, as seems highly likely, that the interpreters concerned fol¬ 
low the attack on the Phaedrus that we associate with Dicaearchus, then the 
overall strategy seems to have been to accept that there is a significant element 
of truth behind the accusations, but to turn that truth to Plato’s advantage. 

It is natural enough to suppose that early exegesis of Platonic dialogues had 
its origins in inter-school polemics. One school could easily attack another by 
subjecting its founder’s (or subsequent leaders’) works to scrutiny. The ‘first 
exegete’ according to Proclus was Grantor [in Tim. 176.1-2), though it is not cer¬ 
tain whether this applies to the Timaeus alone or to other works as well, as I pre¬ 
fer to believe. Born early enough to have attended the lectures of Xenocrates, 
he worked under the leadership of Polemo for over twenty years more. He was 
somehow instrumental in the secession of Arcesilaus from Theophrastus to the 
Academy under Polemo (D.L. 4.24,29), though this should not be taken to imply 
any on-going hostility towards the Peripatetics. His non-literal treatment of the 
cosmology of the Timaeus}^ however, might betray the desire of various Aca¬ 
demics to defend Plato against over-literal interpretation by Aristotle [de Caelo 
1.12, 2.2) and by Theophrastus (as Philoponus interprets him): two Peripatetic 
contributors to what Baltussen calls the “ ‘prehistory’ of the commentary tradi¬ 
tion”;'® Baltussen speaks of “good evidence that the early Academy was inter¬ 
ested in Peripatetic discussions of Plato’s views” [Early Reactions 61). In this 
case it seems that they were interested not only in Peripatetic discussions of 
Plato’s views, but also of the merits and demerits of his works."” There is no 
reason to doubt that Hermias is responding to some very early criticisms of the 
Phaedrus, long preserved within the commentary tradition, perhaps even from 
the time of Grantor. It is now time to examine Hermias’ actual replies to the 
charges. 


15 For Grantor's interpretation see Pint. Mor. loizd-ioisa and Proc. in Tim. i 277.8-10. 

16 See Baltussen (Early Reactions 50), who is particularly useful on Theophrastus. For in¬ 
stance, see 63-65 on the evidence of Taurus in Philopones. 

17 As it happens, Grantor's interpretation of the Atlantis story, which claims that Plato 
attributed it to the Egyptians precisely because he had been mocked for using Egyptian 
ideas in his Republic, not only testifies to the general polemical environment of the fourth 
century, but may also be an example of his willingness to provisionally accept an Aris¬ 
totelian charge that it was pure fiction. On these matters see Tarrant (Proclus: Comm. On 
Tim. 61-70). 
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4 Hermias Replies regarding Opposite Arguments 

The tactic used in the Phaedrus of arguing for opposite theses, hrst against the 
lover and then for him, was said to be typical of an ambitious youth. There was 
no denying that opposite theses were argued for in some works, and Proclus has 
no doubt that the Parmenides, the exalted pinnacle of the school’s curriculum, 
itself argued both ways in its hnal dialectical investigation. That had apparently 
applied also in the case of the earliest interpreters,*® but it is something that 
Proclus is committed to in his discussion of the kind of logical training that 
Parmenides is offering. Take the following: 

So while there are three operations of the dialectical type, either going 
in both directions {icf' ExctTSpa Yiyvopsvvjq), or only revealing the truth, or 
only refuting the false, it is only the first that they are calling ‘exercise’ in 
both senses, the one according to which Socrates trains young men, as 
when [he trains] Theaetetus, investigating both [possibilities], whether 
what seems to each person is true or not, and whether knowledge is sensa¬ 
tion or not, examining the difficulties in the manner of true doctrines, and 
again ‘testing their metal’ and revealing them ‘unsound utterances’ [Tht. 
i79d.3-4]; and [as when he trains] Lysis, investigating what is a friend, 
and showing at one moment that like is friend to like, and at another that 
opposite is friend to opposite; at one moment that it is the befriender, 
and at another that it is the befriended—always presenting the difficul¬ 
ties inherent in the positions. Such exercise surely befits youths who are 
keen to learn and persistent,... 
in Farm. 654.11-23 steel 


We see here two additional dialogues that are also said to employ such argu¬ 
ment, the Lysis which seems to have become the paradigmatic case of a dia¬ 
logue that argues for contrary theses, and the Theaetetus. A similar passage in 
book V mentions only the Lysis: 

So there are three procedures of dialectic: the cathartic one by means of 
refutation, as he himself says in the Sophist, a [procedure] that Socrates 
often uses against the tribe of sophists, correcting their double ignorance; 
then the one opposite to this that reminds one of existents, by which 


18 See 631.6: iSovTE? icf’ eraxEpa :<pouo[i£voup roup Xoyoup, where textual uncertainties make 
the exact relation to the two ‘logical’ interpretations somewhat obscure. 
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he conducts those naturally gifted to contemplation, merely bringing the 
truth to light; then there is the one that pulls in both directions, in some 
cases refuting and in others summoning people to the truth. Hence in 
many other dialogues and especially in the Lysis it is obvious that he is 
training people in argument. So it is this aspect of dialectic that he is here 
calling an ‘exercise’ [Farm, issd.y] and a ‘diversion’ [1360.2], the total test 
through opposing arguments... 
in Farm. 989.10-21 steel 

That such tactics had long been recognized in the Platonic tradition is clearest 
from chapter 10 of the anonymous Prolegomena, which notes that the second 
argument used for ‘proving’ that Plato was a ‘suspensionist’ or ‘aporetic’ thinker 
appealed to his use of opposite arguments: 

Their second argument is that it is obvious from his constructing opposite 
arguments on the same subject that he approves of akatalepsia; as con¬ 
cerning friendship for instance he argued for opposite cases in the Lysis, 
and concerning temperance in the Charmides, and concerning holiness 
in the Euthyphro. 

ANON. Prolegomena 10.16-20 

Once argumentum in utramque partem had been central to the educational 
philosophy being promoted by the New Academy as Cicero had known it,*® 
and central also to its picture of a non-dogmatic Plato.^° This, however, pre¬ 
sented no problem for the later Neoplatonists, as long as Plato was eventually 
willing to judge between the two cases for which he had argued.^* Three of the 
six Platonic dialogues that have featured in our discussion of opposite argu¬ 
ments, Lysis, Theaetetus and Euthyphro, had also once been defended in terms 
of the results that Socrates had achieved for his interlocutors (D.L. 2.29), proba¬ 
bly several centuries before Proclus was able to appeal to the educational value 
of the practice. 

The response of Hermias is more complex. He affirms that Plato uses the 
technique for the discovery and testing of the truth, recalling that the Repub- 


19 Cic. Aead. zrj-. neque nostrae disputationes quidquam aliud agunt nisi ut in utramque 
partem dieendo eliciant et tamquam exprimant aliquid quod aut verum sit aut id quam 
proxime accedit. 

20 Aead. 1.46: Platonem ... cuius in libris nihil adfirmatur et in utramque partem multa dis- 
seruntur, de omnibus quaeritur, nihil certi dicitur. 

21 Anon. Prolegomena 10.22: aXK’ ouv TE^EUTatov inexpivs tvjv dXyjGEiav. 
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Lie had spoken against justice before it vindicates it, and that the Sophist had 
made opposite cases about the ability to claim the existence of what-is-not. 
But with regard to the Phaedrus he claims that the cases against and for Eros 
are both valid with regard to a particular conception of Eros, criticizing Eros 
as it was popularly imagined for its links with hybris and with pathos, but wel¬ 
coming divine Eros as an uplifting influence and the source of many benefits 
(10.22-26). While Hermias does not mention it at this point, it seems certain 
that he has in mind the distinctions of Pausanias and Eryximachus between 
two types of love in the Symposium (i8oc-i88d), something that the auditors 
would be familiar with from the discussion of the Aicibiades, the Erst dialogue 
of the curriculum, in which Socrates was regularly held to be the divine kind 
of lover—as indicated by Hermias at in Phdr. 217.6-13.^^ The two conceptions 
of Eros meant that Plato was obliged, in the interests of people’s salvation, the 
very purpose for which Socrates had come to dwell among us {in Phdr. 1.5-9), 
to train them in both arguments because of their ability to confuse the matters 
{in Phdr. 10.26-28). 

Thus we see that Hermias, like Diogenes Laertius’ sources at 2.29, was keen 
to justify Socrates’ tactics in this workin terms of the outcome for Phaedrus and 
by extension for Plato’s readers, while at the same time recalling Proclus’ dis¬ 
cussions by mentioning an element of training,^^ and also stressing the positive 
contribution towards the discovery of the truth as the author of the Prolegom¬ 
ena had done. This reply shows that the Neoplatonists had already carefully 
rehned their answers to such problems, and in particular it is interesting that 
Hermias could actually argue that Plato needed to present contrary arguments 
if he was to dispel public confusion. 


5 Hermias Replies regarding Anti-Lysias Polemic 

The essence of the reply to the charge of polemic is once again that this was 
what the situation demanded. The theoretical philosopher still has a practical 
role, and the ‘philosopher’ (presumably meaning both ‘Socrates’within the dia¬ 
logue) saw that Phaedrus was suited to philosophy but being damaged by his 
friendship with the orator, who is taken to be the baser sort of lover. That this is 
the background situation of the dialogue has already been bluntly stated on the 


22 See Renaud &Tarrant 173-177 on the link between the Aicibiades and the Phaedrus. Note 
that the auditors were not yet familiar with the Symposium, which they will meet next 
after the Phaedrus. 

23 See yupdcrai, 10.27. 
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very first page of the commentary [in Pkdr. 1.14-22), and the speech of Lysias 
is taken to be written with a view to persuading Phaedrus to gratify him. Her- 
mias states that Socrates, on seeing the ‘malicious and deceptive nature of his 
soul, its godlessness and its gloom,^'^ was compelled to take up that case him¬ 
self in order to reveal the inherent absurdity of both the discourse with which 
Phaedrus is so impressed^® and the sentiments contained within it.’ This will 
be achieved by shifting him away from the emptiness and darkness of that case 
towards psychical and intelligible beauty.^® 

Hence the reply to the charge of polemic would appear to be that given the 
situation that ‘the philosopher’ had found, there was no choice but to attack 
the baseness of the orator, if the soul of Phaedrus was to be rescued. This does 
not work very well as a reply to a charge against Plato, however, because that 
charge surely assumes that Plato was himself responsible for the dramatic situ¬ 
ation to which his character had to respond. If this was not how things actually 
were, and Plato were not simply reporting the basic facts, then Plato could be 
seen as damaging the reputation of the orator unnecessarily. It was in fact Plato, 
the author, who had compelled ‘Socrates’, the character, to attack Lysias. By his 
reference to ‘the philosopher’ Hermias was able to cover up some of the weak¬ 
ness of his reply; and by doing his own utmost to blacken Lysias’ character 
in a way that goes beyond Plato’s efforts, he was also behaving in an unnec¬ 
essarily polemic manner himself. In this respect the early interpreters of the 
Parmenides, who had embraced the idea that the Phaedrus was indeed an anti- 
graphe and was indeed attacking Lysias in both of the ways that were open to 
him (improving the opponent’s argument and arguing against it), seem to have 
been at an advantage. For them polemics between intellectuals was something 
to be expected. 

We actually encounter later in the commentary some conciliatory remarks 
about Plato’s criticisms of Lysias’ speech at 263e-264e. We read that with philo¬ 
sophical moderation as opposed to eristic excess Plato only pursues his criti¬ 
cism of the details of Lysias’ speech to the point of demonstrating that it con¬ 
tains some mistakes. He could have carried on further, but stops so as not to 


24 For TO T£ a 0 £ov xai to o’xot£iv 6 v at 11.5-6 see Ale. i I 34 e 4 , a well known phrase in late antiq¬ 
uity. 

25 I shall in due course publish figures that demonstrate that Phaedrus’ own speech in the 
Symposium is stylistically the closest thing in Plato to ‘Lysias’ speech’ in the Phaedrus. Her¬ 
mias may be in a position to judge what Phaedrus admires from the fact that he can imitate 
it in another dialogue. 

The dialogue’s skopos or ‘target’ was now agreed to be beauty in all its variety (in Phdr. 
12.17). 


26 
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offend Phaedrus {in Phdr. 243.12-15). This is the kind of material that was avail¬ 
able to Hermias and could perhaps have been used to answer the charge that 
Plato is too polemical somewhat more convincingly. 


6 Hermias Replies regarding Plato’s Diction 

Hermias seems much more comfortable when replying to the hnal charge 
regarding the appropriateness of Plato’s style. He begins with a conhdent state¬ 
ment that Plato’s style is everywhere appropriate to the underlying matters 
(xoig UTTOKEipEvoiq TTpctypaai). The author of the Prolegomena makes the same 
point rather less rhetorically.^^ Hermias affirms that it was natural that Plato 
should want to use the opposite, richer and weightier style, when contend¬ 
ing for Phaedrus’ soul against the proponent of the lighter and leaner style. 
Furthermore, the theological discussion of love and the natural philosophy 
regarding the intelligible substances is said to demand the more high-flown 
style, because it too is majestic subject matter.^® Finally, Hermias thinks that 
dressing up his language in this way is particularly appropriate when discussing 
matters that transcend the understanding of the ordinary person. The idea is 
not fully explained, but it may be his hope that the elevated discourse will help 
to persuade non-comprehending listeners that the matters under discussion 
are indeed mysteries that they could eventually aspire to understand, in the 
same way that religious movements today might make particular use of archaic 
language, using words with foreign origins for instance when commoner alter¬ 
natives are readily available, when discussing the most ‘mysterious’ points of 
their rites. 

As parallels elsewhere in Neoplatonism show, Hermias’ response is very 
much in line with what we should expect from the school of Syrianus. There 
is little sign that this charge of inappropriate discourse is regarded as a matter 
of any urgency, or that many of the pupils would at this stage have any sympa¬ 
thy for them. Everywhere it is assumed that Plato’s choice on matters of diction 
is impeccable, and that his literary merits will not be matched by others. 

This is of course not all that Hermias will say about discourse as he goes 
on to tackle the details of the text. We expect him to comment on how to 
begin a speech (237b.7-c.2: 54.6-57.16), on nymph-inspired dithyrambic dic- 


27 Proleg. 17.5-6: [ii[iou[ievo? ev rfj (ppaasi xd irpayiiaxa. 

28 The key term is hadros, and this style is assigned to theological material by anon. Proleg. 
17.14; more expansively, Proclus treats several theologically relevant passages in Plato in 
this way at in Tim. iii 200.1-10. 
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tion (2380.5-11.4 and 2416.1-6:57.17-59.31 and 65.18-68.26), on palinodes in the 
vein of Homer and Stesichorus (243a-b) concerning which Hermias points out 
that Plato is not trying to prove his superiority to these poets {inPhdr. 8r.22-24): 
still concerned not to have Plato engaging in polemics or antigraphai. Regard¬ 
ing 257a4-6, where Socrates mentions his poetic diction, Hermias again returns 
to the idea that Socrates intended to divert Phaedrus from Lysias’ lighter style 
by impressing him with the very opposite one, and also to the idea that his dic¬ 
tion had matched the subject matter {in Phdr. 2r6.6-r4). 


7 Conclusion 

Unfortunately the later pages of the commentary, so important for modern 
discussions of Plato’s attitude to writing, are not so fully discussed as early 
material. This seems not unusual for a Neoplatonic commentary, and there may 
have been an assumption that the pupil will be able to supply more of the nec¬ 
essary background as the lectures progress, as most of the late material will 
have been to some degree foreshadowed in lectures where the treatment had 
been fuller. Hermias denies that Plato is rejecting writing, but sees his ‘Socrates’ 
as offering some guidelines that will help one to determine when writing will 
be more valuable {in Phdr. 27r.ro-r8). More interesting is the discussion of liv¬ 
ing and lifeless writing that follows {in Phdr. 272.r-r5), but it is interesting, 1 
believe, not so much in its own right but as a reflection of what it means for 
Platonic school practices over the centuries. The object of writing is of course 
to foster on-going discussion in the mind of the pupil, where there will always 
be a voice coming to the rescue of the author and supplying something more. 
The Neoplatonic commentator himself is not aiming to supply everything, but 
to supply the tools as a result of which all that is necessary will eventually be 
unveiled. 

The success of living-writing is to be viewed in the pupil of the living-writer: 
Socrates’ success in Plato, Plato’s in Xenocrates, Xenocrates’ in Polemo accord¬ 
ing to the succession {in Phdr. 272.5-7). While the list is repeated only as far as 
Xenocrates at 273.13-14, it is notable for two interesting omissions. In spite of 
the Neoplatonist regard for Aristotle, often qualified but always visible, Aristo¬ 
tle is not among the living pupils. This exclusion cannot be the work of the 
school of Syrianus, for shortly afterwards {in Phdr. 275.13-14, on 277a.2-3) it 
is said that Plato has become all but immortal through the seed that he had 
sown in Aristotle and Plotinus. Perhaps, then, one of Hermias’ sources had not 
believed that Plato’s true living writings had found their true defence in the 
Peripatetic’s soul. But Plato’s nephew Speusippus is also omitted, and his place 
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in the succession quietly ignored—implying that living philosophy had thrived 
only in the souls of Xenocrates and Polemo among the early successors. And 
though we do not expect Arcesilaus to be mentioned, Crates was often held 
in the same regard as Polemo. But who could express surprise if this picture 
of the living word should actually derive, like even these criticisms perhaps, 
thanks to the interpretative activities of Grantor, whose loyalty to Xenocrates 
and to Polemo was paramount, and who never lived to see any successor after 
Polemo (D.L. 4.24, 27)? Grantor, indeed, might indeed have regarded himself, 
Plato’s first exegete, as an inheritor of the written word, and as one in whom 
a stout defence of the Platonic writings could be found. Grantor would have 
understood better than Hermias, perhaps, that the master’s works could fall 
into unfriendly hands, suffer unjust criticism, and require the living follower 
to defend them and to pass on their true teaching {Phdr. 275e.3-5, 276c.8-9, 
276e.6-277a.i),^® for his own activities were carried on at a time when both 
Peripatetic and Epicurean critics were active and polemics was an activity in 
which philosophy had to engage whether one liked it or not. 

Though Hermias probably did not have a taste for polemics, and wanted to 
deal with long-standing criticisms at the beginning of his commentary and be 
free of them later, it is worth reminding ourselves that the anonymous Prole¬ 
gomena preserves a criticism that we might take a lot more seriously today, 
but which scarcely worries Hermias at all. At Prolegomena 13.6-14 we read 
that critics claimed Plato slanders (Siaj 3 dAX£i) the writers of syngrammata on 
account of their being lifeless and unable to give an account to those with fur¬ 
ther questions and to solve their difficulties, because they just go on saying the 
same thing. Therefore, they say, he said that one should not write these works, 
but leave behind pupils who will be like living writings—just as Socrates and 
Pythagoras had preferred to do. Yet Plato committed his own doctrines to writ¬ 
ing. The anonymous author replies in a fashion that one might think worthy of 
Proclus rather than Hermias: that Plato was imitating the divine in choosing to 
write, seeking the greater good rather than the lesser evil. The divine had kept 
all of its incorporeal creations hidden from view, like angels, souls and intel¬ 
lects, but made others available to our senses such as the heavenly bodies and 
things in generation. Plato, accordingly, passed some things down to us in writ- 


29 of these passages the first receives comment about the problem of unjust criticism just 
after Xenocrates and Polemo had been mentioned at 272.13-15; the next draws no com¬ 
ment; and the last, dealing with the clause oi eauxot? to) te (puxeujavTi PotjSeTv ixavol, men¬ 
tions the pupils’ capacity for self-help but fails to mention their capacity for helping the 
one who planted the seed of philosophy within them. Hermias it seems is much less aware 
of the ongoing need to defend the master. 
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ing but left others unwritten and unable to be grasped by our senses just like 
incorporeals; the things said in his classes, about which Aristotle has written 
reports. So Plato’s dual approach was adopted in imitation of divine creation. 

Whether this criticism derives from the same source as those tackled by Her- 
mias in his preliminary material must I think remain unclear. It can, however, 
be used to contribute to the picture that I have offered here of a dialogue that 
gave rise to considerable controversy early in its history, and efforts quite early 
to respond to the criticisms. In many ways it is remarkable how much we can 
piece together from the end of the commentary tradition about its beginnings, 
and we should surely not complain if that late information often raises more 
questions than it solves. 
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